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The up-turn of trade is welcome. Business is ready for it, and the | 
four McCormick Fleets are ready to serve business in all its new 4 
enterprises. Modern handling equipment, McCormick-owned and | 
controlled terminals and experienced men insure the careful 7 
handling of every shipment. Rate information gladly furnished 3 
on any port in the world, whether served by McCormick or not. a 
| Call the McCormick Man for information. Se 
ra Zi 
| ae ifs 
; McCormick Intercoastal Pacific- West Indies i 
Pacific Coastwise Pacific-Argentine-Brazil Line M4 
(U. S. Mail Steamers—Passenger Accommodations ) t ; 
Your Next Shipment via McCormick a4 
Oakland Portland 4 
° . 
LosAngels MeCor Steamship Company — sea pe 
meseeteas LW 461 Market St. — uid 
Vancouver, B.C. San Francisco Astoria y 
DOUelas 2561 i 
A 
Philadelphia New York Baltimore Pittsburgh Chicago Norfolk 
560 Drexel Bldg. N. Y. Central Bldg. Baltimore Trust Co. Bldg. (Manson SS. Line, Agents) (Munson SS. Line, Agents) Taylor & Andrews 
Phone: Lombard 4360 Phone: Murray Hill 2-6900 Phone: Calvert 6234 Oliver Bldg. Conway Bidg., 111 W. Washington St. Law Bldg. 
Phone: Atlantic 1696 Phone: State 6828 Phone: 25371 
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TRAFFIC 
EXPERIENCE 


AVAILABLE / 


Yours for the asking 


.... and gratis 


Feel free to consult Erie traffic 
representatives on your ship- 


ping problems. Their experi- 





ence is yours for the asking .. © 5 Witenes 


. General Agent 
and the asking places you un- Indianapolis, Ind. 


der no obligation to Erie. 


No novices, these Erie traffic 
representatives. They are sea- 
soned traffic men whose sugges- 
tions are based on long accumu- 


lated knowledge and experience. 





E. W. Vail 
— . General Eastern Freight Agent 
Erie traffic representatives are New York City 


more than consultants. They 
are men of action. You can 
place shipments in their care 
with confidence. The entire 
Erie organization stands _ be- 
hind them ready to handle your 
shipments properly . . . to de- 


liver them on time and in good 


order. 





A. W. Mitchell 
General Agent 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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GALVESTON ( 


For Better Service on Water-Borne Shipments ff ¥ 
to and from the Southwest . . . 


IF you do business in the Southwest, it will id 





pay you to ship via Galveston. sett 
Galveston is the terminus of five great rail- oe 
way systems and 69 steamship lines serving to o 
major world ports. Splendid coastwise serv- 
ice extends to both the Atlantic and Pacific “a 
seaboards. Rail and ocean terminal facilities vehi 
are co-ordinated and operate under one con- oli 
trol. Cargoes are transferred in the shortest 
possible time. “= 
Galveston is on the open sea— America’s shir 
Port of Quickest Dispatch.” oo 
Complete facilities for handling every type 
of commodity, satisfactorily. Fifty-one miles ioe 
of switch track connect 32 piers, 30 water- mer 
front warehouses and four grain elevators. eer 
One switching brings freight cars to ship- ons 
side. ...Galveston’s unrivaled efficiency is 
backed by a century of shipping 
experience. | T 
Traffic experts welcome opportunity to help solve shipping con 
problems. Write for "Shippers? Digest” containing port and Lot 
cargo news, sailings, etc. Subscription free to executives, 
shippers, etc. Write the Chamber of Commerce, Galveston, hay 
Texas, or direct to the Galveston Wharf Company. ae cor 
Investigate the advantages of Galveston as a distributing 
Interior of the $1,000,000 warehouse of the Mallory Lines. or manufacturing base. Visit Galveston and enjoy its superb pos 
Concrete and sprinkler-protected, surf bathing and resort attractions, of 
AVOID UNNECESSARY DELAY . . . . GET SHIPMENTS THERE ON TIME VIA GALVESTON fay 
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Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Take the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by 
sound public policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





A REFRESHING VIEW 


HE address made by E. A. Jack, general traffic mana- 

ger of the Aluminum Company of America, at the 
convention of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America in 
Louisville this week, is one of the most refreshing we 
have read for a long time. It is especially interesting as 
coming from a shipper, that class being generally sup- 
posed to be greatly in favor of Commission regulation— 
of the railroads at least. 

We would not go so far as to say that we are in 
favor of everything Mr. Jack proposes, but we do say that 
he seems to see the transportation problem with a great 
degree of clearness and that, at least, some of his ideas 
are most sound. 

One of the refreshing things in the address was the 
Shipper condemnation of the government barge line. Not 
that shippers who cannot use the barge line to advantage 
and feel that it gives others who can use it an advantage 
over themselves are advocates of it, but few of them go 
to the trouble of fighting this government folly. We hope 
General Ashburn will note another instance of opposition 
to this project that does not emanate from the railroads. 

With Mr. Jack’s plea that transportation agencies 
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in competition with the railroads must not be throttled 
to death merely because they are offering competition, 
we are heartily in sympathy. His way of putting the 
competitors on a fair basis with respect to each other is 
different from ours—but he is proposing largely to do 
away with regulation of the railroads; perhaps he would 
agree that, if regulation of the railroads is to be retained, 
it is not fair to regulate them and not their competitors. 
We are sure he would, because his remarks breathe fair- 
ness and sound logic. Shippers need to hear more of this 
sort of thing from their own ranks. They hear so much 
of it from the “other side” that many of them conclude 
it must be wrong. 

With Mr. Jack, we advocate thinking; it is difficult 
to think, especially for some people, but those who do not 
think and think to good purpose need not be surprised or 
aggrieved if things are not properly adjusted. 


EQUALIZING COMPETITION 


F the purpose of Professor M. H. Hunter’s treatment 
of the subject of commercial motor transport regu- 
lation and taxation, in his address at the convention of 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America this week, was 
merely to provoke thought and discussion, it has probably 
served that purpose, but if it was meant to offer, in any 
sense, a program or a definite suggestion for solving the 
problem, it was, it seems to us, a woeful failure. It 
seems to us also that the time for merely provoking dis- 
cussion has passed and that the time is now with us when 
men like Professor Hunter should begin to clarify their 
thoughts into something resembling conclusions. If they 
do not do it, who is to do it? 

“The cry of subsidy,” says Professor Hunter, “is and 
should be wasted effort.” “Subsidy,” in this connection, 
is hardly the correct word. What he really was talking 
about was the alleged unfair advantage possessed by the 
commercial motor vehicle over the railroad. But he pro- 
ceeds: “The mere fact that a new system of transporta- 
tion may harass an existing one, even to death, is not 
sufficient ground to seek regulation of the new to save 
the old.” Of course it is not, and nobody that we know 
of, however much he may desire the end sought, says it 
is. But it does seem to us that a university professor, 
specializing in the field of public finance, ought to be 
able to get the point that where a new anything has an 
unfair advantage over an old anything—the advantage 
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not consisting merely in its attractiveness—the old thing 
is entitled to protection to the extent of removal of the 
unfair advantage. Because a haberdasher is selling a new 
and attractive necktie that the sartorially elegant desire 
jn preference to the old fashioned “butterfly,” he is not 
to be hampered merely that the stand-pat dealer may 
continue to do business; but, on the other hand, he is 
not to be exempt from rent and taxes, paid by the old- 
fashioned merchant, merely because he is selling some- 
thing new, cheaper, or more desirable. They must sell on 
equal terms and then if, because of its attractiveness or 
continued cheapness, the public buys the new neckwear, 
the old fashioned merchant must suffer—perhaps perish. 

The motor transport-rail competitive situation is ex- 
actly the same. Motor transport offers something that 
the public wants. It has a right to sell it. But, to some 
extent, through freedom from the regulation imposed on 
the rival railroads, and possibly also because more of the 
cost of the roadway over which it operates is paid by the 
public than should be thus paid, it has an unfair advan- 
tage. If it be admitted that it has this unfair advantage, 
why is that not sufficient ground for demanding regula- 
tion of the new kind of transport—or for what amounts 
to the same thing, equalization of regulation—not for the 
mere sake of saving the old kind, but for the sake of giv- 
ing it a square deal? It seems to us that is common sense 
and business fairness, though it may not be university 
economics. If it is not university economics then there 
is something the matter with the university brand. The 
railroads, no matter what they should have done or 
should do now in other respects to meet motor vehicle 
competition, are within both right and reason in insist- 
ing that the burden of regulation shall be equalized and 
that the commercial motor vehicles shall pay their fair 
share of the cost of constructing and maintaining the 
highways they use in their business. 

Professor Hunter goes on to attack the situation 
from another point of view, holding, as we understand 
him, that the railroads should be maintained in the trans- 
portation field because their competitors are not neces- 
sary and the railroads are necessary. We see no virtue 
in that view—at least, not now. There may come a time 
when the problem will have to be considered on that basis, 
but, for the present, it is enough to put competition on a 
fair basis and see what the railroads can do. As we see 
it now, there is nothing sacred about rail transport. If 
the competitors of the railroads, under fair conditions, 
can take a part of their business, the railroads must suf- 
fer. If, under such conditions, the railroads could still 
hot maintain themselves, then it might be time to con- 
sider whether some paternalistic policy should be adopted 
in order to keep them, as a public necessity, running. He 
would, apparently, exercise the power to tax the motor 
vehicles for the right to use the highways to the point 
Where competition would be equalized, merely because 
there is power to tax them and for the sake of enabling 
the railroads to live. That is another way of going about 
the same thing, but to us it seems like exercising an arbi- 
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trary power to gain a certain end instead of administer- 
ing justice so that all shall be fairly treated. That is all 
even the railroads, as a whole, are demanding. Professor 
Hunter out-railroads the railroads, and does it by con- 
demning a logical and fair attitude and advocating an ar- 
bitrary and unfair one. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 


N any discussion of the wisdom of present practices 

with respect to free transportation for railroad em- 
ployes, it is always said by somebody that the trains are 
running anyhow and it costs nothing to carry railroad em- 
ployes free, quite aside from any question of whether, if 
that were not the fact, it would still be good business 
policy to issue this free transportation. Among the many 
instructive and interesting things in an address delivered 
this week at the convention of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America by H. W. Siddall, chairman of the 
Western Passenger Association and the Transcontinental 
Passenger Association, was this: 


In the proper carrying on of railroad business, including 
the solicitation of freight traffic, the handling of claims, the 
litigation before the interstate and state commissions, etc., it 
is necessary that a considerable number of representatives of 
other departments than the passenger department use the trains. 
As these representatives are on company business, it is natural 
that they should be carried on free transportation. In the 
course of a year, that travel amounts to considerable. 


He mentioned this as one of the services performed 
in passenger train operation that are not reflected in pas- 
senger earnings and that should be an offset to losses in 
considering those earnings. 


The conclusion is obvious—at least if Mr. Siddall is 
regarded as an authority. It does cost the railroads 
money to haul free even their own employes traveling on 
railroad business. If every road confined this free trans- 
portation to its own employes, there could, of course, be 
no criticism, though, as Mr. Siddall points out, the cost 
of this service ought to be taken into consideration in 
figuring passenger train profit and loss. But no railroad 
does that. It transports free the employes of every other 
railroad traveling on the business of their own roads— 
to say nothing of trips taken for pleasure or private busi- 
ness. It seems to us, as it has always seemed, that good 
business does not warrant this practice. At least, it is 
now admitted by high authority that the practice costs 
money. The only answer is the one usually made—that, 
in the long run, the thing breaks even among the rail- 
roads. Even if that were true, it would still seem to us 
unsound business practice. But it is not true. Every- 
body knows that many railroad men habitually use, with- 
out cost, the facilities of important railroads and practi- 
cally never do their own railroads have opportunity to 
reciprocate. If some sort of clearing house could be es- 
tablished and the balance paid in cash where the em- 
ployes of one railroad used another railroad in excess of 
the use made of the former by the employes of the latter, 
that would be sound business. 
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TARIFF RELIEF FOR CARRIERS 


Acting on the plea of the carriers for relief from provisions 
of the Commission’s tariff rules in the interest of economical 
operation of the railroads, the Commission, in special permission 
No. 119220, canceling Nos, 112242, 113196 and 112865, under sec- 
tion 6 of the interstate commerce act, has authorized temporary 
departure from the requirements of the-Commission’s published 
tariff regulations as set forth in the following: 


Waiver of Rule 9 (e) of Tariff Circular No. 20 


The Commission having under consideration an application under 
Section 6, dated September 23, 1932, filed by Agent B. T. Jones, for 
and on behalf of all carriers and their agents, seeking relief from the 
provisions of the Commission’s tariff rules, which alleges that present 
economic conditions have made it vitally necessary that carriers cur- 
tail their expenditures incident to the publication of tariffs, and that 
the large number of changes in rates made necessary by these condi- 
tions be published as expeditiously as possible, and 

It appearing, that the public interest will not be adversely affected 
by a temporary waiver of Rule 9 (e) of Tariff Circular No. 20, 

It is ordered that until further order of the Commission Rule 9 (e) 
of Tariff Circular No. 20 be, and it is hereby, waived to the extent 
of permitting the number of supplements and the volume of supple- 
mental matter indicated by the following: 

Except as provided in exceptions numbered (1) and (2) tariffs 
containing: 





Volume of 
Number of supplemental 
Size of tariff supplements matter 
S and NOt MOTE THAN 4 PAGES... cs csccccccccce 1 2 pages 
5 and not more than 8 PABes.......cccccccee 1 4 pages 
9 and not more than 16 PABes. .....ccccccccer 2 8 pages 
17 and not more than 32 PageS.......cccccoce 2 50 per cent 
33 and not more than 100 pages.............0.- 3 50 per cent 
101 and not more than 200 pagwes......cccccccece 4 50 per cent 
201 and not more than 300 pages.............e0.% 5 50 per cent 
oe EE re her rrr ee ee 6 50 per cent 


Exception (1)—Tariffs of more than 100 pages may have one sup- 
plement not to exceed 4 pages in addition to the number of supple- 
ments above authorized, the pages of such additional supplement to 
be counted in the volume of supplemental matter. 

Exception (2)—Applicable only to tariffs of more than 16 pages. 
If the number of pages in the supplement which brings the volume 
of matter up to that authorized herein, is not evenly divisible by 4 
the volume authorized may be exceeded to the extent necessary to 
bring the number of pages of such supplement to the next multiple of 
4 and such supplement may be reissued, provided the number of 
pages of supplemental matter authorized herein for such supplement 
is not exceeded. 

Supplements issued under authority of this permission must bear 
the notation ‘‘Departure from the terms of Rule 8 (e) of Tariff 
Circular No. 20 is authorized under: special permission of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission No. 119220 of October 7, 1932.’’ 


Notice 


The continuation of Special Permission No. 119220 will depend en- 
tirely upon the efforts made on the part of carriers and tariff pub- 
lishing agents toward the prompt reissue of all tariffs supplemented 
hereunder as to which the volume of supplemental space hereby au- 
thorized has been reached. It should be understood moreover that this 
authority will obviate the necessity for granting any further relief 
from the provisions of Rule 9 (e) except in extraordinary cases. 

The Commission may amend this permission to deny its use to 
any carrier who fails to comply with the spirit of the permission in 
not promptly reissuing tariffs which have reached the number and 
volume of supplements as authorized herein. 


RAIL RATE CHANGES 
The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Reductions in rates by railroads without giving notice of 
their intention, when their only avowed reason is to meet the 
competition of water and truck routes, has drawn the fire of 
shippers over these routes through the medium of the Shippers’ 
Conference of Greater New York. Dabney T. Waring, chair- 
man of the committee on rate construction and tariffs, in a let- 
ter to D. T. Lawrence, chairman of the traffic committee of the 
Trunk Line Association, asked that such changes, either pro- 
posed or definitely decided upon, be published in the public 
dockets so that all shippers may know the nature of the com- 
petition and save the railroads from unnecessary losses. 

In the letter it was said that shippers had obtained rail 
rate reductions by falsely describing the competition of water 
and truck traffic and that the railroads had made low rates for 
shippers who could not possibly be served by any transporta- 
tion method but the railroads. These changes often were made 
by the railroad when shippers said motor trucks and water lines 
offered lower rates than the railroads. 

Shippers suddenly realize that under the present arrange- 
ment, the railroads serving rivals have reduced rates and that 
rivals are thus equipped to solicit business at reduced cost, Mr. 
Waring said. The publication of the reductions would permit 
all shippers on all types of transportation to meet competition 
fairly and eliminate the dangerous uncertainty that now exists, 
he added. 

Discussing the situation as reported by shippers in the con- 
ference, Mr. Waring said: 


The consensus was that the railroads should be given a free hand 
to meet the competition of unregulated transportation agencies, but 
that proposed changes on the grounds of such competition should be 
given publicity so that shippers competing with those for whom the 
reductions are made may have some advance knowledge thereof and 
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an opportunity to confer with the interested railroads or take Such 
other steps as are deemed necessary to protect their interests. [It jg 
believed that in many cases this would be helpful to the railroags 
in that more accurate information with respect to the possibilities 
of water competition might be elicited. 


The shippers’ conference agreed, Mr. Waring said, that the 
railroads should be free immediately to establish such rates as 
deemed necessary on statutory notice, or on short notice if 
authorized by the Commission, without giving interested ship. 
pers the privilege of being heard. Members of the conference 
have told of instances in which shippers exaggerated the rates 
and service furnished to rivals by the unregulated water and 
truck routes. They expressed their willingness to cooperate 
with the railroads in making the facts available when informa. 
tion was sought by the railroads. 


INTRASTATE EMERGENCY RATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureay 


One or more of the nine states affected by the Commission’s 
decision in Increases in Intrastate Freight Rates, 186 I. C. ¢, 
615 (Traffic World, Oct. 15), involving the so-called Ex Parte 
103 surcharges, will contest the validity of that decision, ac. 
cording to advices reaching John E. Benton, general solicitor 
of the National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commis. 
sioners. 

Mr. Benton says that the decision of the majority of the 
federal commission in that case “goes to the full length of 
holding that after the federal commission, in a general rate 
case, where the issue involved is whether increases or decreases 
shall be made in the rate levels applicable to rates in the 
aggregate or to broad classes, the state commissions have no 
proper function except to follow without deviation the action 
of the federal commission.” 

It is expected. that the states will carry the Case to the 
Supreme Court of the United States and Mr. Benton adds that 
“we may expect a decision from the United States Supreme 
Court which will either perfect the law, from the point of 
view of the federal commission, or which will improve it, from 
the point of view. of state commissions, by establishing the fact 
that state jurisdiction cannot be destroyed without a finding 
that it has been exercised in such a manner as to operate to 
the substantial injury of interstate commerce.” 

“The importance of this decision cannot be overestimated,” 
said Mr. Benton. “The Commission’s report, carefully written, 
and with great ability, is an apparent attempt on the part of 
the federal commission to perfect the transportation act, as 
an instrument for the accomplishment of the ‘great purpose’ 
which is held to underlie it. The United States Supreme Court 
has gone very far in upholding the Commission in the past 
when dealing with intrastate rates. It is not impossible that 
it may place the stamp of its approval on this report, but it 
will plainly have to go further than it has heretofore gone. 

“The majority report aims at establishing a legal rule that 
in a case where the paramount question is whether rates shall 
be increased or decreased as to all traffic or as to broad 
classes of traffic, the state commissions shall. keep step with 
the federal commission, and follow it with advance or reduction, 
as the case may be, without consideration of the justice of the 
change as applied to particular traffic within a particular state.” 

The Commission, in No. 25135, increases in intrastate 
freight rates, has issued a correction notice making a correc- 
tion in the last sentence in the second full paragraph on page 
646 of its report, dated Sept. 29, by changing the word “inter- 
state” to “intrastate.” The word interstate was inadvertently 
used where the word intrastate should have been used. 


N. Y. STORE DELIVERY 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


One of the points made in the conference on the Curlett 
store door delivery tariff was that no shipper had objected. 
While that declaration was being made four telegrams were 
received from shipping interests. The Remington Arms Co. 
Inc., New York, said that as a shipper it protested the Curlett 
tariff ‘because of opportunities for manipulation and discrimina- 
tion which would leave all shippers in uncertainty as to rates 
enjoyed by competitors.” 

“Although not opposed to store door delivery in principle,” 
said I. Rokeach & Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y., “we do protest pro- 
posed store door delivery tariff because of opportunities for dis- 
crimination which might result in unfair competition.” 

Shrier Brothers, Brooklyn, said that although not opposed to 
store door delivery they did protest proposed tariff for New 
York metropolitan district “because of opportunities for manip- 
ulation and discrimination which would leave all shippers in 
uncertainty as to rates enjoyed by competitors.” 

Brooklyn Terminal Stores, Inc., said they objected to the 
proposed tariff, believing “there is much opportunity for irre& 
ularity which will lead to discrimination.” 
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October 22, 1932 


Current Topics in 
Washington 





Although, in the language of the 
ambitious newspaper writer seeking 
to make a showing, Washington is 
seething with politics, it is impossible 
to avoid thinking: Ho, hum, how dull 
and uninteresting is this business of 
choosing a ruler or rulers in the modern way in comparison 
with, say, the time when Henry VII (Tudor), Duke of Richmond, 
won his way to. the English throne, 1485, by successful treason 
resulting in the death of his predecessor on Bosworth field. 

Of course, it is interesting to think of Hoover as the de- 
scendant of the younger son of a knight who had to live on 
a hube of land, about 120 acres (hide of land, the Saxons in 
Britain called it) in Switzerland, because his father could not 
set him up in the knight business. It is also interesting to 
speculate as to whether the Democratic candidate’s ancestors 
merely lived in a rose field (roose, rose—velt, field) or were 
growers of roses. 

But there is no hint of romance in such speculations. That, 
it might be suggested, could hardly be true with regard to the 
matrimonial enterprises of the first Tudor king who has the 
distinction of beheading the last male Plantagenet along with 
Perkin Warbeck, one of the two pretenders with whom he had 
to contend while he was putting his matrimonial enterprises 
into effect and, thereby, playing politics that seem more inter- 
esting than those of today. 

Of course, he married Elizabeth of York, thereby uniting 
the York and Lancastrian lines. Then he married his daughter 
to the king of the Scots, 1502, thereby paving the way for the 
dynastic union of England and Scotland a century later, and 
breaking the traditional alliance between Scotland and France. 
But that was only part of his playing of politics, external, by 
the substitution of family alliances for the more formal treaty 
alliances of his predecessors. First of all he married his son 
Arthur to Catherine of Aragon, daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, patrons of Columbus. Thereby England was drawn 
into the alliance against France, which later became the Holy 
League that made Spain and the German empire (later the 
Austrian empire), the protectors of the papacy, through the 
marriage of Catherine’s sister to Phillip, Duke of Burgundy, a 
son of. the German emperor. Of. course when Henry, later 
Henry VIII, married the widowed Catherine the fundation was 
laid for the break between England and the papacy when Henry’s 
conscience, as he said, began worrying him about his marriage 
with the widow of his dead brother Arthur. 

To be sure the first Tudor king had no idea that what he 
was doing would have such a profound effect. But the imagina- 
tion refuses to try to work anything out of the name of Hoover 
(Huber in Germain, meaning one who dwelt on a hube of land, 
and pronounced Hoover), or that of Mr. Rogsevelt, even -re- 
motely resembling the things that followed the schemes or 
plans. of the first Henry Tudor, king of England. 

It may be that politics in France and Germany are more 
interesting, on the personal and possibly historical side; than 
in. the United States. Just now, however, nothing seems to 
point to any historical significance unless it be the determina- 
tion of the party in power in Germany, the aristocratic junker, 
to continue holding the reins no matter what may happen in 
the election now impending. Of course, that is not democratic. 
When things get away from the democratic way history may 
begin repeating some of the things that happened in the days 
of monarchy, and which, in this land of republicanism, looks 
mighty romantic. 


Modern Politics 
Entirely Too ; 
Peaceful and Prosaic 





No man who has given a look at 
the docket of the Supreme Court of the 
United States can accurately say that 
that most powerful judicial body is re- 
tarding the administration of justice in 
: the slightest. It makes known deci- 
Slons only on regularly appointed days, Mondays, except when 
for some reason a Monday has been devoted to other business. 
That, however, is not any oftener than a blue moon graces the 
Skies, if that illustration may be used. It delivered an opinion 
on Tuesday of this week in the Mississippi redistricting case 
because of political necessity. 


Supreme Court Not 
Blocking Any of the 
Wheels of Justice 
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On October 10 and October 17 it disposed of applications 
for writs certiorari by the dozens. It also disposed of a large 
number of appeal cases, that is, cases which the litigants have a 
right to bring to the highest tribunal as distinguished from 
those the litigants think it should review by having the records 
certified to it for that purpose. In a number of cases on appeal 
it docketed the appeal and then disposed of it by deciding the 
case, per curiam, on a citation of authorities which it implied 
covered the issues. Disposition by that method is about the 
equivalent of the courts saying to the appealing litigant that 
if he had read the cases cited he would not have taken an 
appeal. 

Refusal of writs of certiorari means that the applicants have 
not made a prima facie case that the lower court was so wrong 
that the highest court should do something about it. Refusal, 
broadly speaking, means that the court is not going to substi- 
tute its judgment for that of the lower court. When a writ of 
certiorari is granted nowadays it may be taken as meaning that 
the Supreme Court has seen something that, on a first view of 
the matter as shown in the carefully drawn papers, seems so 
much out of the way that a correction should be made. 

This expedition is the result of the reformation of its own 
rules by the court, several years ago. The new rules put upon 
the lower courts the necessity of prayerful consideration of the 
cases instead of merely pitching them toward the Supreme 
Court, expecting it to do their work. 





Low rates on animals to get them 
out of drought stricken areas or to get 
feed to them are things that are granted 
by the railroads every year. But low 
rates so that the animals may be slaughtered for animal feed 
rather than have them killed by the cold of winter, it is be- 
lieved, are a bit out of the ordinary. 

S. J. Henry, tariff publishing agent for railroads serving 
eastern and central Oregon, however, on October 17, asked 
the Commission to permit him, on short notice, to publish 
low rates to Portland on old and useless ewes “that would 
otherwise be left to perish during the winter season.” 

Ewes more than five years old are held to be old and use- 
less and only fit to be slaughtered for conversion into animal 
feed. Their value is not great enough to stand the cost of 
shipping them as sheep fit for human food. The low rates 
are to expire on the last day of the year, the idea being that 
by that time the old ewes will have been sent to the slaughter 
pens where animals too old for human food are converted into 
feed for other animals. 


Low Rates for 
Humane Purpose 





One day this week, Tuesday to be 
precise, five of the nine proceedings on 
hearing or argument before the Com- 
mission or its examiners were excess 
income cases. Practically every man 
who commented on that fact had the 
idea that, at a time such as this, that seemed a frittering away 
of energies of men who could be employed on the work of 
the Commission of more present importance. 

Hundreds of sixth section applications are coming to the 
Commission every week. They are not being handled, because 
of lack of men, as rapidly as would seem desirable. It may 
be that the examiners employed in taking testimony in excess 
income cases would not be very good in dealing with the com- 
plexities of sixth section applications, but one or two of them 
might. show an aptitude for work of that sort and be able to 
relieve the situation created by the febrile desire of the rail- 
roads to meet truck and water competition on less than statu- 
tory notice. The men regularly employed on sixth section appli- 
cations are forced to take furloughs, under the economy plan 
now in effect, when the situation is such that they should 
be kept at work every minute. ; 

The possibility of the government collecting excess in- 
come from any railroad, at this time, seems almost as remote 
as anything the astronomers have ever asserted to be a fact. 
Congress may repeal the recapture part of the act at the com- 
ing session. There is a repeal bill on the House of Repre- 
sentatives’ calendar, having been favorably reported by the 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce. But even if 
that were not the fact the collection of excess income now 
appears so remote a possibility that it seems to many almost 
inconceivable that the Commission should be allowing hear- 
ings to go on now. 


Excess Income 
Hearings Seem Like 
a Waste of Time 





It may be that in imperial Germany 
verboten was a stronger word than in 
republican Germany. The fact is that 
the reich, which owns the railways, is 
having a heck of a time to protect its 
railroad system from the competition of 
the trucks. That is so notwithstanding the fact that in 1931 the 
government passed laws forbidding, in some instances, the 


Bootlegging of 
Transportation by 
Truck in Germany 
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participation of trucks in some classes of transportation and 
in others permitting it, on long haul traffic (in excess of about 
fifty miles) only at equal rates. But the competition continues, 
it is asserted, as to prohibited traffic by bootleg methods and 
as to equal rates traffic, by means of rebates. A transporta- 
tion man who traveled in Germany and knows what he was 
talking about, wrote, in part, as follows: 


It has been found almost impossible to insure that the road haul- 
ers adhere to the rates in question, and the German Railway manage- 
ment now openly alleges that undercutting of rates by means of se- 
cret rebates and other devices is the rule rather than the exception 
for road transport undertakings. The railway management is now 
urging that all long-distance road transport should be made a monop- 
oly, in much the same way as the post office has the monopoly of the 
carriage of mails. This would enable the railway to continue to 
charge fairly high rates on more valuable commodities, and at the 
same time to charge very low rates for commodities of low value, and 
also on the raw materials and products of particular industries which, 
for one reason or another, require assistance. 

There are of course in Germany, as in most other countries, quite 
powerful individual interests which have derived great benefit from the 
extensive development of long-distance road transport. Some of these 
interests have considerable poltical influence, and the government may 
therefore show some reluctance in placing severe restrictions upon 
road services, even though they may be causing loss to its own rail- 
way system. 

—A. E. H. 


TURMOIL IN COAL RATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, in No. 25566, rates on bituminous coal 
within the state of Ohio, has instituted a thirteenth section 
proceeding into coal rates prescribed by the Ohio Commission 
which have caused turmoil in Ohio and Pennsylvania rates. It 
has set that proceeding and I. and S. 3801, coal from Penn- 
sylvania to Northern Ohio, for hearing before Examiner Trezise 
at Columbus, O., on November 15, that hearing to be in place 
of the hearing on the suspension case now set for November 9, 
in Washington, before Examiner Weeks. 


COAL RATE CASES 


“If there is any doubt in the mind of anyone as to whether 
or not the coal rate structure of this country is before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for consideration and adjudi- 
cation, all such doubt would be removed by examination of the 
record of cases on file with the Commission,” says the National 
Coal Association. “As of a recent date there were in the files 
of the Commission 139 cases involving either directly or in- 
directly coal rates throughout the country. A brief resume fol- 
lows, indicating to some extent the classification of the cases 
on record. 

“There were 52 cases involving rates on which proposed 
reports have been submitted and are now awaiting further 
investigation on the part of the Commission. Some of these 
cases are insignificant, involving only a few cars or only a few 
rates. Twenty-two cases stand submitted to the Commission 
for final adjudication. They involve rates and regulations on 
coal in a wide area of the United States. Seven cases have 
been concluded except for final argument. They likewise in- 
volve rates in numerous sections of the country. There were 
8 cases that had not been assigned for hearing, having just 
recently been filed. There were 12 applications of the carriers 
for relief from the fourth section of the interstate commerce 
act. These covered a wide range. There were six investigation 
and suspension cases wherein rates have been suspended and 
will be investigated; six cases in which hearings have just 
been set at various points in the country; ten cases submitted 
under the so-called shortened procedure, wherein the trial of 
the case is conducted entirely by mail; three cases which have 
been reopened for further hearing upon petitions of parties in- 
volved; eight cases in which petitions have been filed asking 
for reconsideration or rehearing; five cases in which the pro- 
ceedings have been suspended temporarily at the request of 
parties involved. These cases involve coal rates from New 
England to the Pacific coast. Not all rates are involved but 
practically every phase of coal traffic or transportation will have 
been paraded before the Commission before these various prob- 
lems are disposed of.” 


RAILROADS AND COAL 


Representative Bowman, of West Virginia, called on Presi- 
dent Hoover Oct. 20 to urge action by the government to cor- 
rect “present intolerable conditions in the bituminous coal 
industry” of his state. He said he protested against present 
circumstances which enabled railroads and other coal pur- 
chasers to dictate the prices they would pay for coal. Mr. Bow- 
man said it should not be the policy of the government to aid 
the railroads and other organizations with R. F. C. loans if 
they were to adopt “a predatory policy on the coal and allied 
industries.” He said he suggested to the President that R. F. C. 
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and the Interstate Commerce Commission should formulat, 
some plan to stabilize the price of railroad fuel and to regulat, 
or eliminate the exorbitant and unnecessary coal brokerage 
commissions in handling railroad fuel. 


HOCH-SMITH LIVE STOCK 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


Arguments were made on October 13 and the following day 
before the entire Commission and seven representatives of state 
commissions in No. 17000, part 9, Hoch-Smith live stock in west. 
ern district and cases consolidated with it. The state commis. 
sioners participated in the case under the cooperative agree. 
ment existing among the federal and the state bodies. Discus. 
sion of the issues was not begun until the afternoon of October 
13, although the program called for a discussion on the morning 
of that day. The plan was changed so as to enable the Com. 
mission, state commissioners, and attorneys to participate in the 
ceremonies incident to the laying of the cornerstone of the 
building which the Supreme Court of the United States is to 
occupy. 

The state commissioners who sat with the federal body 
were J. H. Greenleaf, chairman, Public Service Commission, 
Kansas; Paul A. Walker, chairman, Corporation Commission of 
Oklahoma; Amos A. Betts, chairman, Arizona Corporation Com. 
mission; John W. Raish, chairman, South Dakota Board of Rail. 
road Commissioners; Fred P. Woodruff commissioner, Iowa 
Board of Railroad Commissioners; C. V. Terrell, chairman, Texas 
Railroad Commission, and Worth Allen, chairman, Public Utili- 
ties Commission of Colorado. 

The argument was begun by J. H. Henderson, representing 
Iowa, the veteran of all veterans in state regulation of railroads, 
A time was assigned for argument to others as follows: Hugh 
LaMaster, state of Nebraska; P. H. Porter, Public Service Com- 
mission, Wisconsin; E. M. Hendricks, state of North Dakota; 
D. L. Kelley, state of South Dakota; F. Chatterton, Wyoming 
commission; H. D. Driscoll, southwestern live stock interests; 
Charles E. Blaine, American National Live Stock Association; 
R. T. Eddy, Associated Meat Co. et al.; Arthur M. Geary, 
Northwestern live stock shippers; J. H. Mercer,. Kansas Live 
Stock Association; H. L. Van Amburgh, Union Stock Co. et al. 
J. H. Tedrow, transportation commissioner, Kansas City Cham- 
ber of Commerce; C. B. Heineman, Kansas City Stock Yards 
Co.; D. C. Smith, Wichita Stock Yards et al.; P. E. Blanchard, 
Armour & Co.; R. D. Rynder, Swift & Co.; H. R. Park, Chicago 
Live Stock Exchange; Walter McFarland, western trunk lines; 
J. E. Lyons, mountain-Pacific carriers; Conrad Olson, northern 
lines: Robert Thompson and E. A. Boyd, southwestern lines; 
and John E. Benton, National Association of Railroad and Utili- 
ties Commissioners. 

The arguments were in the reopened case in which the 
record was brought down, to date from May, 1928, when it was 
closed and used as the basis for the report in 176 I.C.C.1. The 
Commission reopened the case on account of the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Hoch-Smith grain case. The only 
testimony supposed to have been given in the reopened case 
was that pertaining to the changes in economic conditions since 
May, 1928, so as to enable the Commission to determine what 
changes, if any, should be made on that account, in its former 
report. 

In general terms representatives of the state commissions 
and live stock organizations said that conditions were almost 
unbelievably worse now than when the record was closed. The 
railroads were able to argue that their condition was just as 
bad if not worse than that of the live stock industry. In fact, 
each side admitted that the other was in about as bad a con- 
dition as could be imagined. The carriers contended that they 
could get more revenue, badly needed, from higher rates, while 
the shippers and state commissions urged that conditions were 
such that. the railroads could obtain greater revenue from low- 
ered rates. 

Both sides agreed that conditions resulting from the pre- 
scription of joint stocker and feeder rates in the Commission’s 
report in 176 I. C. C. 1 were undesirable. Under those rates, 
85 per cent of the fat cattle rates, it was found that shipments 
were made to points near the markets on the low stocker rates 
and that the tendency was to deprive carriers of revenue by 
having cattle made ready for slaughter at points near the mar- 
kets instead of at distances affording the carriers longer hauls 
at higher rates. Shippers said that the stocker and feeder 
rates should be extended to the markets while the carriers said 
they should be cut out. 


COMPARATIVE OPERATING AVERAGES 


The Commission’s Bureau of Statistics has issued a com- 
parative statement of operating averages of Class I railways 
in the United States covering the years 1931-1927. The state- 
ment is No. 32200, the tenth in the series and consists of 115 
pages. 
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said that the proposed rates were compensatory and that un- 
less established, a substantial tonnage would be diverted from 
their rails to the competing forms of transportation. The Great 
Lakes and the Mississippi, as competitive channels of transpor- 
tation, Commissioner Tate said, were the considerations which 
induced low commodity rates for many years prior to Dec. 3, 
1931. Whether trucks had been used for hauling iron and steel 
articles from either Chicago or St. Louis to Twin Cities, he 
said, was not known. He said the railroads began hearing 
about transportation of iron and steel by truck direct to “the 
job” on which they were to be used soon after the increases 
in December, and in February of this year, after the emergency 
charges had been added, steel makers told them of their plans 
to use trucks. The representations of the steel manufacturers, 
he said, related not only to the rates under consideration but 
to all rates in western trunk line territory applicable on iron 
and steel. In disposing of the case, Commissioner Tate said: 


Protestants in western-trunk-line territory west of the Mississippi 
River show the rate differences which would prevail against them and 
in favor of the Twin Cities if the proposed reductions become effec- 
tive. They also point out that the highways and trucks are available 
to them, and are being used for the transportation of many commodi- 
ties, Clearly, the establishment of the rates here under suspension 
will give a rate preference to Chicago, St. Louis and intermediate 
points, in reaching the Twin Cities and Duluth. Whether that pref- 
sence is unlawful, within the meaning of section 3, is another ques- 
sea The proposed rates are compensatory. It does not appear that 
hey would cast an undue burden upon other traffic. Respondents 
Were not required by our findings in Western Trunk Line Class Rates, 
i to cancel the commodity rates in effect prior to December 3, 
: 31, and establish the maximum basis therein prescribed. Had they 
re voluntarily done so the rates on the traffic here under considera- 
On would have been on a basis somewhat lower than now proposed. 

ey are not now precluded from establishing commodity rates lower 


railroads should, as they had expressed a willingness to do, 
advise complainants in the title cases Nos. 13535, 14880, 14416, 
15717 and 15436, and the regulatory bodies of Texas, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Missouri and Kansas, at least ten days prior to the 
filing of any tariff or supplement providing for specific reduced 
rates, or their intention to file the same, together with a state- 
ment of the reasons therefor. 

Commissioner Brainerd, concurring, said he again desired 
to call attention to the fact that the establishment of the West- 
ern Trunk Line basis of rates to points in southern Missouri 
would result in increasing the discriminations against points in 
the southwest found to exist in the Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases, decided April 5, 1927. Those discriminations, he said, 
had existed for many years and should have been removed 
long ago. An opportunity, he said, would be afforded to grant 
some measure of relief in the reopened southwestern cases now 
pending argument. 


WEST VIRGINIA LIGHT RAIL RATES 


West Virginia intrastate rates on light iron and steel rails, 
in No. 21046, Buckeye Rolling Mill Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
et al., have been condemned by the Commission, division 2, as 
being unduly prejudicial to interstate shippers and unduly pref- 
erential of intrastate shippers. This condemnation has been 
made in a second report on reconsideration in the case, the first 
report on reconsideration having been made in 172 I. C. C. 573. 
The original report was made in 159 I. C. C. 43. 

In this report the finding as to undue prejudice made in the 
first report on reconsideration is modified so as to condemn the 
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West Virginia rates, from Huntington, W. Va., to destinations 
in West Virginia in comparison with rates on the like commodity 
from Newark, O., to destinations in West Virginia. 

The new finding is that the conditions and circumstances 
surrounding the transportation from Newark to destinations in 
West Virginia on the lines of the B. & O., Western Maryland, 
C. & O. and Virginian are substantially the same as those aris- 
ing in respect of such traffic from Huntington; that there is 
competition between the complainant and the mill at Huntington 
in the sale of rails in West Virginia; that the rates prescribed 
for interstate application to destinations in West Virginia are 
and will be maximum reasonable rates; that the intrastate rates, 
to the extent that they are lower, distances considered, to the 
same destinations, result and will result in undue preference 
and advantage of shippers in intrastate commerce and in undue 
prejudice to the complaining shipper in interstate commerce; 
and that the undue prejudice should be removed by the estab- 
lishment of rates from Huntington to destinations in West Vir- 
ginia on the basis of 90 per cent of the scale prescribed in Iron 
and Steel Articles, 155 I. C. C. 517. 

Orders in the original report, 159 I. C. C. 43, have been 
modified accordingly. No order as to the intrastate rates has 
been issued, the Commission leaving to the West Virginia com- 
mission and the carriers the adjustment of the rates in accord- 
ance with the finding. If the adjustment is not made within 
a reasonable time, the report says the complainant may bring 
the matter to the Commission’s attention again. 

Commissioner Aitchison, dissenting, said that upon further 
study he now believed that the former finding of undue prejudice 
was too broad. But he said there was no definite showing that 
the complainant was in active competition with producers at 
Huntington in the sale of its products at all the unnamed points 
covered by the finding. The existence of slight differences be- 
tween the interstate and state rates, he said, did not establish 
that the lower state rates, in all instances, resulted in prejudice 
to the complainant and preference of its competitors at Hunt- 
ington. Accordingly, he said he did not concur in the finding 
of undue prejudice made by the majority under section 13. 


SUGAR FOURTH SECTION 


The Commission, in fourth section order No. 11046, sugar 
from north Atlantic ports, based on application No, 14574, has 
rescinded the temporary fourth section relief granted in fourth 
section order No. 10853 on Feb. 8, 1932, effective Dec. 7, and 
permitted the carriers, through their tariff publishing agents, to 
withdraw application No. 14574. The effect is to hold the sugar 
rate structure now in existence static. 

This action is not hostile. It merely clears the Commission’s 
record and relieves the carriers of the duty of going forward 
with a proposal they no longer desire to urge. 

In fourth section order No. 10853, now rescinded, the Com- 
mission authorized the carriers to establish rates on cane and 
beet sugar from the north Atlantic ports to points in trunk line 
and Central Freight Association territories, and to Michigan, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin points in western trunk line territory 
without observing the long and short haul provisions of the 
fourth section, on the fifth class basis, the longer lines being 
authorized to meet the rates of the direct lines at common points 
without reducing rates at intermediate points on the long lines, 
adjusted in accordance with the port differential formula. 

Proposed reductions from Gulf and south Atlantic ports, 
suspended in I. and S. No. 3814, sugar from Gulf and south 
Atlantic points, made the proposal of the northern lines imprac- 
ticable. As a consequence of the proposals of the southern lines 
the northern carriers withdrew fourth section application No. 
14804 and a number of others joined with it, on Sept. 23, just 
about the time the Commission was creating I. and S. No. 3814 
on account of its having been rendered useless by the southern 
proposals. (See Traffic World, Oct. 1, p. 605.) This additional 
withdrawal is along that same line of removing deadwood. 


TEXAS SUGAR FOURTH SECTION 


Texas railroads have received ad interim fourth section 
relief, in fourth section order No. 11044, sugar from Texas points, 
on import and inbound coastwise sugar which is to continue until 
the effective date of the order or orders entered in fourth sec- 
tion application No. 14855, sugar from Texas points, filed by 
A. C. Fonda, their tariff publishing agent. The relief was 
granted in the order mentioned by the Commission, division 2. 
The division, however, made no report in the matter, confining 
itself to the issuance of the order. 

This action was taken on account of the desire of the indirect 
lines to compete with the direct lines in the hauling of the sugar 
received at the ports, whether imported or coastwise. Some of 
the indirect lines are wholly within Texas and some cross over 
into Louisiana and then go back into Texas. Relief granted 
applies to both sorts of lines. In general terms both sorts of 
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lines are authorized to establish and maintain on a 60,000-pounj 
minimum, over the indirect lines, the same as the lowest rat, 
over any line or route from and to the same points and maijp. 
tain higher rates at intermediate points, subject to cireuity 
limitations, as follows: 


_ (a) From the Texas Gulf ports of Houston, Galveston, Texa 
City, Beaumont, Port Arthur, and Corpus Christi to points in Texas 
shown in the application on import and inbound coastwise traffic, 

_(b). From the Gulf ports referred to, to Shreveport, La., ang 
points in Arkansas and Louisiana grouped therewith on domestic 
import, and inbound coastwise traffic, and to Amarillo, Shamrock, and 
Dalhart, Tex., over interstate routes, on domestic traffic. 

(c) From Sugar Land, Tex., to Shreveport, La., points in Arkan. 
sas and Louisiana grouped therewith, and points in Texas over 
interstate routes on domestic traffic. 


The relief granted, the order says, shall not apply where 
the distance over the short line or route (1) is 150 miles or legs 
and the longer line or route is more than 70 per cent circuitous: 
(2) where the distance over the short line or route exceeds 15) 
miles and the longer line or route is more than 50 per cent 
circuitous, except where the distance over the short line or 
route exceeds 150 miles and the distance over the longer line 
does not exceed 255 miles, relief will apply to such longer line or 
route even though it is more than 50 per cent circuitous; and 
(3) where the distance over the short line or route exceeds 1,00) 
miles and the longer line or route is more than 3314 per cent 
circuitous, except that where the distance over the short line or 
route exceeds 1,000 miles and the distance over the longer line 
or route does not exceed 1,500 miles, relief will apply to such 
longer line or route even though it is more than 331/23 per cent 
circuitous. 


LUMBER ROUTING CASE 


The Commission, on reconsideration in No. 21694, S. J. Pea- 
body Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al., has reversed the find. 
ing of division 3, made in the former reports, 169 I. C. C. 305 
and 181 I. C. C. 135, which was that a rate of 25.5 cents on 
lumber that moved, in 1926 and 1927, from Columbia City, Ind, 
to Buffalo, N. Y., was inapplicable and that the applicable rate 
was a contemporaneous one of 21.5 cents from Grand Rapids, 
Mich., to Buffalo, N. Y. The Grand Rapids-Buffalo rate was held 
to have been applicable from Columbia City by reason of an 
intermediate application rule. The complaint has been dis. 
missed. 

In reversing the finding the Commission said that even if 
the carriers admitted that the contention of the complainant 
were correct, the 21.5-cent rate would not apply. It pointed 
out that the Grand Rapids rate was restricted to apply over the 
Pennsylvania line via Erie, Pa., while the 25.5-cent rate from 
Columbia City to Buffalo was limited to apply over the line of 
the Pennsylvania via Oil City, Pa. Thus, the Commission said, 
even if Columbia City were found to be intermediate to Grand 
Rapids the intermediate provisions relied upon by the com- 
plainant would have no application because traffic from Grand 
Rapids would have to move over a different route than that 
over which the considered traffic moved. Intermediate provi- 
sions, it added, applied only where like traffic from the more 
distant point would move over the same route as the traffic 
moved over the intermediate point. Commissioners Farrell and 
Brainerd noted concurrences. 


STONE AND GRAVEL 


The Commission, in a supplemental report written by Com- 
missioner Lewis, in No. 21939, sand, gravel and crushed stone 
from Indiana and Illinois points to destinations in Illinois, I. 
and S. No. 3739, crushed stone from Missouri to Illinois, and 
I. and S. No. 3746, sand and gravel from Missouri to Thebes, 
Ill.; has found not justified, with exceptions, proposed reduced 
rates from Cape Girardeau and Marquette, Mo., on crushed 
stone, to destinations in Illinois on the Missouri-Illinois rail- 
road, and on sand and gravel to Thebes. Ill. Prior findings and 
orders in the formal complaint case, 181 I. C. C. 373, with 
respect to rates on crushed stone, from and to the same points, 
have been modified in part. 

The order issued in connection with the report requires the 
respondents to establish rates on the bases indicated in the 
findings, to which the emergency charges authorized in the 
Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931, may be added, not later than 
December 6. The findings follow: 


We find that respondents in I. & S. 3739 and 3746 have not justi- 
fied the proposed schedules but that they have justified from Cape 
Girardeau and Marquette, Mo., joint rates to destinations in Illinois 
on the Missouri-Mlinois of 105 cents as far north as Sparta and 120 
cents north of Sparta to and including Hoyleton, and a joint rate on 
sand and gravel of 85 cents over the St. Louis-San Francisco-Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois route to Thebes, Ill. We further find that the 
present joint rates on crushed stone from Cape Girardeau and Mar- 
quette to Thebes, over the St. Louis-San Francisco-Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois route, is, and for the future will be, unduly prejudicial to the 
extent that it is less than 85 cents. To the rates herein approved are 
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dded the present authorized emergency charge. The findings in 
r report, 181 I. C. C. 373, are modified accordingly. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Gas-Fired Furnaces 

No, 24543, Payne Furnace & Supply Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. 
etal. By division 3. Dismissed. Gas-fired floor and wall furnaces, 
in less-than-carloads, shipped by complainant from Beverly Hills, 
Calif. to destinations in western classification territory, as 
tendered for shipment, found to be knocked down within the 
meaning of that expression as employed in the western classi- 
fcation. First class rates charged thereon found to have been 
inapplicable. Third class rating and rates, applicable on hot 
air house heating furnaces, knocked down or taken apart, found 
to be applicable on the furnaces in question, hitherto at times, 
shipped and billed as gas stoves. Refund of overcharges 


directed. 


to be a 
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Lime 
No. 20246, Washington Building Lime Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. By division 3. Upon further hearing, finding in original 
report, 159, I. C. C. 9, modified to the extent of finding that two 
carloads, lime, Woodville, O., to Bel Air, Md., were misrouted 
by the Pennsylvania. Reparation of $24 awarded. 
Coal 
No: 24774, Old Ben Coal Corporation vs. M. P. et al. By 
division 2. Charges, carload, bituminous coal, from Christopher 
(Buckner), Ill., to Plainview, Neb., unreasonable to the extent 
the rate exceeded $4.79 a net ton. Reparation of $109.87 
awarded. 
Grinding Balls 
No. 24816, Monarch Cement Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
division 2. Rate, rough forged steel grinding balls, Carteret, 
N. J., to Humboldt, Kan., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
94 cents. Reparation of $110 awarded. 
Cast Iron Lamp Posts 


No. 24702, King Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. By division 
9, Lawful rates and charges on two shipments, cast iron lamp 
posts, between New York, N. Y., and Kansas City, erroneously 
billed from Sheffield, Ala., determined. Rate charged from 
Kansas City to New York, 96.5 cents, found inapplicable. Ap- 
plicable rate, 95 cents, not unreasonable. Overcharge of $6.57 
found. As to shipment from New York to Kansas City it was 
found that a reconsignment charge of $6.30 imposed was in- 
applicable. Total reparation of $12.87 awarded. 

Inedible Tallow 

No. 24615, American Packing & Provision Co. et al. vs. 
B. & O. et al. and a sub-number. Cudahy Packing Co. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rates, inedible 
tallow, origins in Idaho, Montana and Utah to destinations in 
Missouri, Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kansas, Indiana and 
Massachusetts, not unreasonable. 


Automobiles 


No. 24590, Southwest Nash Co. vs. C. & A. et al. By divi- 
sion 2. Dismissed. Rates, automobiles, Milwaukee, Racine, 
Racine Junction and Kenosha, Wis., to St. Louis, Mo., found 
to have resulted in departures from the long and short haul 
provision of the fourth section, but the Commission found that 
the prima facie presumption of unreasonableness had been 
rebutted and that the rates had not been shown to have been 
unreasonable. The Commission said that the complainant had 
not made a showing of damage which would entitle it to repara- 
tion, hence reparation was denied. 


Cattle 


No. 24494, Walker-Gordon Laboratory Co., Inc., vs. N. & W. 
et al. By division 2. Rates, cattle, from Blacksburg, Va., to 
Juliustown and Plainsboro, N. J., and from Juliustown to Blacks- 
burg, unreasonable for the future. Rate from Blacksburg to 
Juliustown and Plainsboro, not unreasonable in. the past but 
unreasonable for the future to the extent it may exceed 39 cents. 
Rate from Juliustown to Blacksburg found unreasonable in the 
Past to the extent it exceeded 52 cents and unreasonable for 
the future to the extent it may exceed 39 cents. Reparation 
awarded. The Commission said the evidence did not show 
any difference in transportation conditions in the northbound 
and southbound movements between the points involved which 
warranted rates southbound higher than in the opposite direc- 
tion. New rates to be effective not later than Jan. 19. 

Cabbage 

No. 22723, Southern Traffic Association vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
and a sub-number, Same vs. N. & W. et al. By division 2. Com- 
Plaints dismissed. Upon reconsideration, finding in original 
Teport, 179 I. C. C. 341, that rates on cabbage for the future 
Would be unreasonable, from producing points in New York and 
Virginia to destinations in Tennessee, the Carolinas, Georgia, 
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Alabama and Kentucky, and from New York producing points 

to destinations in Virginia, to the extent they might exceed 

32 per cent of the contemporaneous first class rates, reversed. 

The new finding is that the rates are not unreasonable or other- 

wise unlawful. This finding, the report says, is without preju- 

dice to a different finding in I. and S. No. 3705, now pending. 
Agricultural Limestone 


I. and S. No. 3768, agricultural limestone via Mo.-Ill. R. R. 
By the Commission. Report written by Commissioner Lewis. 
Proposed reduced rates, agricultural or refuse lime and agricul- 
tural limestone, from Mosher and Ste. Genevieve, Mo., to destina- 
tions in Illinois on the Missouri-Illinois Railroad not justified, 
without prejudice, however, to the establishment of rates on agri- 
cultural limestone, in open top cars, from Mosher of 73 cents 
a net ton to destinations on the railroad mentioned as far 
north as Nashville, Ill., and 76 cents to destinations on its line 
as far north of Nashville as Centralia, Ill. Prior findings in 
I. and S. No. 3604, 181 I. C. C. 373, also pertaining to the com- 
modities under consideration in this case, modified so as to 
permit establishment of the rates authorized in this report. 
Rates in this finding permitted to become effective on one day’s 
notice. Suspended schedules are to be canceled not later than 
Jan. 22 and proceeding discontinued. 

Tar and Pitches 


Petitions in Fourth Section Application No. 14388, tars and 
pitches to the southwest. By the Commission. Upon further 
consideration, order granting fourth section relief in the original 
application amended to provide for other points of origin, addi- 
tional carriers and longer routes. In this application relief was 
sought to establish and maintain rates on tars and pitches from 
St. Louis, Mo., and Ensley, Ala., to destinations in southwestern 
territory; from St. Louis to points in Kansas, other than those 
on the Missouri River, and from Woodward, Ala., to points in 
Texas, on the basis of the distance scales of rates prescribéd in 
Barrett Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 172 I. C. C. 319; and Higginbotham- 
Bartlett Co. vs. A. & V., 174 I. C. C. 285, respectively, without 
observing the long-and-short-haul provision of section 4. Fourth 
section order No. 10619, entered June 11, 1931, in application 
No. 14388, granted relief subject to certain provisions. The 
instant petitions sought amendments to order No, 10619 which 
would (a) permit the establishment of revised rates on tars 
and pitches from East St. Louis and Granite City, Ill., and Tar- 
rant, Ala., (b) extend relief to longer lines or routes and (c) 
include additional carriers not parties to application No. 14388. 
The Commission said there was no objection to amending order 
No. 10619 in the manner sought and entered second supplemen- 
tal fourth section order No. 10619 to give effect to the changes. 
Commissioner Farrell noted a dissent. 

Fish Oil 

No. 24729, Atlas Refinery vs. Pennsylvania et al. By divi- 
sion 2. Dismissed. Rate, fish oil, Lewes, Del., to Newark, N. J., 
not unreasonable. Commissioner Tate noted a dissent. 

Radio Cabinets, Etc. 

No. 24769, Artophone Corporation vs. A, T. & S. F. et al. 
By division 2. Reparation of $135.72 awarded in finding charges, 
radio cabinets, with built-in loud speakers, Kankakee, IIl., to 
Kansas City, Mo., Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex., unreason- 
able to extent they exceeded the respective second class rates, 
minimum 12,000 pounds, subject to rule 34. Commissioner Tate 
dissented. 

Petroleum Oil Residuum 

No. 25178, Continental Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
division 2. Dismissed. Rate, petroleum oil residuum (refinery 
cracking stock), Borger, Tex., to Ponca City, Okla., not un- 
reasonable. 

Cement 

No. 24599, Louisville Cement Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L, et al. 
By division 3. Dismissed. Rates, portland cement, Speeds, 
Ind., to Brixment, N. Y., not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Hogs 


No. 24871, A. Fink & Sons vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. By 
division 2. Reparation of $172.83 awarded on finding carload 
rate, hogs, in double-deck cars, Peoria, Ill., to Newark, N. J., 
inapplicable. Applicable rate, 72.5 cents. 

Paper Bag Reparation 

No. 19517, Continental Paper & Bag Mills Corporation vs. 
Atlantic City Railroad Co. et al. By the Commission. Report 
on further hearing. Found that complainant is entitled to 
reparation of $365.10 on shipments of paper bags, in straight 
carloads, and in mixed carloads with wrapping paper, Rumford, 
Me., to Newark, N. J., and Philadelphia and Harrisburg, Pa. 
Former reports 153 I. C. C. 444 and 163 I. C. C. 595. In the latter 
report the rate assailed was found unreasonable to the extent 
that it exceeded the contemporaneous six-class rate of 34 cents 
from Rumford to the destinations named. A further hearing 
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was held solely to determine the amount of reparation due. 
Commissioner Mahaffie dissented. 
Cement 


No. 24843, Monarch Cement Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
division 2. Dismissed. Rate sought to be collected on two 
carloads of cement, Humboldt, Kan., to Sumner, Okla., applicable 
and not unreasonable. Rate of 29 cents applicable. Shipment 
undercharged $300.60. Rate of 16.5 cents paid. 


PACKING HOUSE PRODUCT RATES 


In a proposed report in I. and S. No. 3715, packing house 
products eastbound from W. T. L. points, No. 25143, Swift & 
Co. et al, vs. N. Y. C. et al., and a sub-number, Oscar Mayer & 
Co. vs. B. & O. et al., Examiner Burton Fuller has recommended 
a substitute for the plan of the railroads in dealing with the 
relationship of rates on packing house products as between 
packing plants on the Missouri River, on the one hand, and 
packing houses in the interior of Iowa, on the other, in which 
is also involved the relationship between the Iowa packers and 
those at St. Paul, Minn., and Madison, Wis. Fuller said that 
the Commission should find not justified increased rates on 
packing house products from the so-called interior Iowa points 
to destinations in official territory east of the Illinois-Indiana 
line except as he indicated. Any undue prejudice or undue pref- 
erence which might inhere in the present rate structure as be- 
tween complaining packers at Missouri River points, St. Paul 
and Madison, on the one hand, and packers at the interior Iowa 
points, on the other, he said, would be removed by the adjust- 
ment approved in the report. He said that the complaints 
should be dismissed. 

The proposal of the carriers was to cancel the proportional 
commodity rates on packing house products from Cedar Rapids, 
Ottumwa, Waterloo, Mason City and Des Moines, Ia., and Austin, 
Faribault and Albert Lea, Minn., and other points also covered 
by the designation, interior Iowa, to the Mississippi River cross- 
ings applicable to destinations in official territory east of the 
Illinois-Indiana line. As a substitute for the proportional com- 
modity rates the carriers -proposed the higher through fifth 
class rates or combinations over Chicago, Ill. Upon protest of 
the interior Iowa packers the proposed rates were suspended. 

The complainants in No. 25143 operate packing houses at 
Kansas City, Mo., St. Joseph, Mo., Omaha, Neb., Sioux City, Ia., 
St. Paul, Minn., and other points. The complainant in the sub- 
number operates a packing plant at Madison, Wis. The com- 
plaints alleged undue prejudice to themselves and undue pref- 
’ erence for the interior Iowa packers. Packers at other points 
in the affected territories, both of origin and destination, inter- 
vened in the proceedings. 

A new adjustment of rates came into effect on Dec. 3, 1931, 
as a result of the Commission’s decisions in the eastern and 
western class rate cases. 

Examiner Fuller said that the Missouri River packers con- 
tended that the rates from the interior Iowa points should be 
increased as proposed by the carriers, or that the rates from 
the Missouri River points should be reduced, or that the rates 
from the former be increased and the rates from the latter re- 
duced, to a common percentage of first class rates. The Madi- 
son complainant, Fuller said, contended that the through rates 
from interior Iowa should be increased at least to the same 
percentage of first class as applied from Madison and other 
eastern points, namely 35 per cent. The interior Iowa packers, 
he said, denied that the present adjustment was unduly pref- 
erential to them and contended that there was no justification 
for increasing the rates from their packing points to any extent 
whatever. 

In disposing of the matter in hand, Examiner Fuller said: 


Although the record is clear that protestants are accorded spreads 
under the Missouri River points which are too great and spreads over 
Davenport, Madison, and other eastern points which are too narrow, 
the proposed schedules would reverse this situation. The resulting 
hump, interior Iowa over the eastern points, is due to the different 
class rate bases as prescribed by the commission, Under the circum- 
stances surrounding the movement of packing-house products, any 
hump thereon, interior Iowa over eastern points as well as interior 
Iowa under Missouri River points, can and should be avoided. In 
view of the financial condition of the carriers and the other circum- 
stances of record, this can and should be accomplished by maintain- 
ing rates from the Missouri River and eastern points on the present 
fifth-class basis, by maintaining the present rates from St. Paul, by 
increasing the rates from Des Moines, Fairbault, and Albert Lea, to 
the St. Paul basis, and by increasing the rates from Austin, Mason 
City, Cedar Rapids, Ottumwa, and Waterloo to a basis made 36 per 
cent of the present first-class rates. This would result in a rate 
from Cedar Rapids of 67 cents or 9 cents over Davenport and 15 cents 
under Kansas City, and in a rate of 75 cents from Mason City or 17 
cents over Davenport and 7 cents under Kansas City, which is as 
harmonious a relationship as can be devised. 

The Commission should find that respondents have not justified 
the proposed schedules but that they have justified on the above- 
described traffic rates from Des Moines, Faribault and Albert Lea 
the same as the present rates from St. Paul, and rates from Austin 
and the other interior Iowa points made 36 per cent of the corre- 
sponding first-class rates prescribed in Western Trunk-Line Class 
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Rates (164 I. C. C. 1), supra. The commission should further 
that the rates approved herein will remove any undue Prejudice oy 
undue preference which may inhere in the present rate structure on 
this traffic as betweeen the complaining packers at the Missouri River 
points, St. Paul, Minn., and Madison, is. on the one hand, and 
packers at the interior Iowa points, on the other. An order should 
be entered requiring the cancellation of the proposed schedules with. 
out prejudice to the filing of new schedules in conformity with the 
findings herein, The complaints in Nos. 25143 and 25143 (Sub-No, 3) 
should be dismissed. q 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Logs 

No. 22548, Farris Hardwood Lumber Co. et al. vs. L. & N. 
et al. By Examiner C, J. Peterson on further hearing, Ree. 
ommends that finding in prior report, 178 I. C. C. 671, that rates 
on ‘logs, including walnut and other so-called high grade logs, 
from certain points in Arkansas and Louisiana, west of Mis. 
sissippi River, to Nashville, Tenn., were unreasonable, be modi. 
fied to exclude high grade logs. Walnut, cherry, holly, cedar, 
butternut and mahogany logs excluded. 


Lamp Standards and Shades 
No. 25197, Barker Brothers, Inc., vs. S. P. et al. By exam. 
iner Leland F. James. Reparation of $5.29 proposed on finding 
rate, L. C. L., shipment of portable electric lamp standards and 
paper lamp shades, Los Angeles, Calif., to Fort Worth, Tex, 
inapplicable. Applicable rate, $4.20. 


CONTROL OF W. & L. E. 


Disposing of an application that had been pending for 
more than five years, the Commission, with Commissioners 
Eastman and McManamy noting dissents, October 20, issued a 
report in Finance No. 6486, Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway 
Co. control, denying the application of the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia Railway Co. for authority to acquire control of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Co. by purchase of capital stock. 
The application was filed August 13, 1927. The Commission 
held in effect that the proposed acquisition would not be in 
consonance with the four-system plan in the east. 

The Commission said that control of the Wheeling had for 
years been a subject of contention among carriers serving 
eastern trunk line territory and that the controversy had resulted 
in several proceedings before it. It pointed out that in its tenta- 
tive plan of consolidation, issued August 3, 1921, in Consolida- 
tion of Railroads, 63 I. C. C. 455, both the P. & W. V. and the 
Wheeling were assigned to the Nickel Plate-Lehigh Valley 
system, their main function being to afford that system enrtance 
to the Pittsburgh district. The Commission said that that 
report, however, discussed also the possibility of using the 
lines of the Wheeling and the P. & W. V. as part of a new 
through route to Baltimore and the east, by use of the line of 
the Western Maryland, the gap between the latter and the P. & 
W. V. to be filled by new construction. That report, however, 
the Commission commented, did not end the effort to obtain 
the additional route. 

Briefly reviewing activities of eastern carriers in connec- 
tion with desires to obtain control of the Wheeling, the Com- 
mission referred to the action of the B. & O., the N. Y. C. and 
the Nickel Plate, several years ago, in joining in recommending 
a four-system plan for the grouping of lines in eastern trunk 
line territory, under which plan the Wheeling and the portion 
of the P. & W. V. west of the Ohio River were to be jointly 
controlled by the N. Y. C., the B. & O., and the Nickel Plate. 
These companies, in February and March, 1927, acting in unison, 
said the Commission, acquired 51 per cent of the stock of the 
Wheeling, and by applications filed under paragraph (12) of 
section 20a of the act sought authority for representation oD 
the Wheeling board of directors. These applications were 
denied and by complaints issued May 17, 1928, the Commission 
charged thege companies with violation of the Clayton anti-trust 
act through their purchase of the Wheeling stock, and in 4 
decision issued March 11, 1929, ordered the companies to divest 
themselves of the stock purchase. Subsequently, with the 
Commission’s consent, the stock was placed in the hands of 4 
trustee, where it still remains. Certificates of deposit of the 
stock were, however, later purchased by the Nickel Plate, the 
Commission authorizing’ the Nickel Plate to issue notes to 
finance the purchase. 

The report then referred to the action of the P. & W. V. in 
proposing construction of its 38-mile extension to Connellsville, 
Pa., and the approval thereof, by the Commission, which added 
that the application of the P. & W. V. to obtain control of the 
Wheeling was, therefore, considered to be in furtherance of the 
general plan. It also pointed out that the application of the 
P. & W. V. to acquire control of the Wheeling was in harmony 
with the grouping proposed in the Commission’s complete plan 
of consolidation issued December 9, 1929, in Consolidation of 
Railroads, 159 I. C. C. 522, which provided for the so-called fifth 
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tem, the Wabash-Seaboard, of which the P. & W. V. and the 
wheeling were to be a part. The Nickel Plate opposed the 
application claiming that it would be much more in the public 
interest to Merge the lines of the Wheeling with those of the 
Nickel Plate. The Wheeling intervened in support of the same 
yiew. Reference was made to the fact that the president of the 
p, & W. V. had testified that about 73 per cent of the company’s 
outstanding capital stock was owned by the Pennroad Corpora- 
tion, “an investment corporation acting for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co.,” according to the report. 

The Commission then pointed out that the principal carriers 
in eastern trunk line territory had been urging upon it the 
desirability of the grouping of all the lines in that territory 
into four systems, and that the necessity of further investigation 
of the merits of the conflicting proposals before taking further 
steps that might be difficulf to retrace prompted the Commis- 
sion to defer action. It then referred to the reopening of the 
general consolidation proceeding to consider the petition of the 
B & O., C. & O., N. Y. C., and Pennsylvania for modification of 
the consolidation plan in the east to permit the creation of four 
instead of five systems, exclusive of New England, and its deci- 
sion that the four-system plan proposed with certain modifica- 
tion would result in better balance of financial stability and 
competitive strength than the five system plan previously pro- 

ated. 
ome record showed,” said the Commission in conclusion, 
“hat no further steps had been taken to carry the Wabash- 
Seaboard System into effect, and no one appeared at the further 
hearing in favor of that system. Since the publication of the 
original plan, the Wabash and the Seaboard Air Line, which 
were to form important parts of system No. 7, had been placed 
in the hands of receivers. In the revised plan the Wheeling is 
assigned to the Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate System. The 
reasons for modifying our plan for the grouping of railroads in 
eastern trunk line territory are given more fully in the report 
above cited. 

“For the reasons hereinbefore stated we are unable to find 
that the acquisition of control of the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Railroad Co. by the Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway Co., 
as proposed in the application filed August 13, 1927, will be 
in the public interest.” 


LOREE PROJECT DISAPPROVED 


Deciding that in the light of traffic developments there is 
no necessity for the building of a “backbone” of a new east and 
west “superior” rail system, the Commission, in Finance No. 
4141, New York, Pittsburgh & Chicago Railroad construction, 
has denied the applicant’s request for permission to construct 
aline of railroad from Allegheny City to Easton, Pa., 283 miles, 
with two branches, one from Allegheny City to North Sewickley, 
Pa., 31 miles, and the other from a point just east of Pittsburgh 
into the industrial district of that city, 30 miles. 

This is the so-called Loree project that was put forward 
in an application filed with the Commission March 30, 1925. 

“The principal proponents of the line were the interests 
controlling the Delaware & Hudson Company, and the evidence 
in support of the application was furnished almost entirely by 
the president, other officials, and employes of that corporation,” 
said the Commission. 

The object of the proposed line, according to the report, 
was to provide a direct low-grade route between New York and 
Pittsburgh for through traffic between New York Harbor and 
the west. Consideration of such a line began as early as 1903 
or 1904, and in the period between that time and the filing of 
the present application various surveys and investigations were 
made with a view to construction of sucha line. The present 
application was opposed by the leading eastern trunk lines. The 
Commission denied a motion to dismiss the application on the 
ground that the applicant was without right under the Pennsyl- 
vania and federal statutes to submit the application, the appli- 
cant being a temporary and unincorporated organization which 
fled the application for the purpose of obtaining the Commis- 
sion’s conclusion upon the question of convenience and necessity. 
The Commission said it was of the opinion that the application 
Was properly before it for that purpose. 

The route of the proposed main line would shorten the 
distance between New York City and Pittsburgh from 70 to 74 
niles, depending on the connection used at Easton, as compared 
with the line of the Pennsylvania, which was the shortest exist- 
ing route, according to the report. 

The original cost estimate of the proposed line between 
Allegheny City and Easton was $205,261,583, including equip- 
ment, but at a later hearing the applicant submitted a revised 
estimate of cost of the main line of $177,740,373, or about $628,- 
00 a mile, including equipment. No plan of financing was 
Presented, but the applicant expressed confidence that the road 
could be financed. 
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It was apparent, said the Commission, that the line as pro- 
Posed would be engaged almost wholly in the haul of through 
or “bridge” traffic, substantially all of which would be diverted 
from existing routes. Under such circumstances, it said, any 
estimate of volume was peculiarly difficult. It pointed out that 
a second hearing in the case had been ordered for the principal 
purpose of giving the applicant further opportunity to present 
evidence as to prospective traffic, and attempt was made to 
comply with this request as far as practicable. The difficulties 
apparently proved insuperable, and the evidence, as completed, 
said the Commission, left the principal reliance for expectation 
of paying traffic upon the drawing power of the superiority of 
the new line, and the great volume of traffic upon which that 
power could be exercised. 

The B. & O. and the Pennsylvania presented evidence to 
show that the proposed construction was not justified by con- 
siderations of convenience and necessity, and generally took 
the position that there was no demand for such a line, and 
that if it were built the effect would be adverse on existing lines. 
The Commission referred to the testimony of the protestants 
to the effect that the volume of traffic was not increasing in 
the east. 

“At the time of the submission of this case, November, 1930,” 
said the Commission in conclusion, the decline in general busi- 
ness throughout the country, including its eastern section, had 
become pronounced and had progressed sufficiently to indicate 
the impropriety of the construction of any additional railroad 
mileage in the east in the immediate future. However, the 
obvious superiority of the line proposed and its possible value 
as an addition to the national transportation system, providing 
that increases of traffic might be found to justify the proposed 
construction without corresponding injury to existing routes, 
induced us to defer a final decision upon the application until 
the transportation necessities of the territory might be more 
definitely determined. Subsequent events are too well known 
to require any recital in this report. It is clear that neither 
present nor future public convenience and necessity have been 
shown, or can now be shown, to require construction of the 
proposed line.” 


ALA.-FLA. OPERATION APPROVED 


Over the protest of the Louisville & Nashville, the Atlantic 
Coast Line, and the Atlanta & Saint Andrews Bay, the Commis- 
sion, by division 4, in Finance No. 9032, Marianna & Blounts- 
town Railroad Co. acquisition and construction, has authorized 
the Marianna & Blountstown to acquire the railroad and prop- 
erty formerly owned by the Alabama, Florida & Gulf, and to 
construct two extensions thereto, all in Houston county, Ala., 
and Jackson county, Fla. 


The line of the A. F. & G. extends ffom Cowarts, Ala., to 
Greenwood, Fla., about 32 miles. The extensions will be from 
Greenwood to Marianna, about 9 miles, to connect with appli- 
cant’s railroad, and from a point at or near Wilson to Dothan, 
about 5 miles. The state commissions of Alabama and Florida 
recommended that the application be granted. 


The Marianna & Blountstown owns and operates a line 
from Marianna to Scott’s Ferry, Fla., about 42 miles. By pur- 
chasing the line of the A. F. & G., and building the extensions, 
according to the report, the applicant will have a continuous 
line from Dothan to Scott’s Ferry, about 84 miles. 

The report said the receiver of the Dothan National Bank 
had agreed to sell the railroad of the A. F. & G. to the applicant 
for $40,000. The investment in road and equipment is stated in 
the books of the A. F. & G. as $148,528, and the Commission, by 
division 1, valued the property for rate-making purposes at 
$195,810 as of June 30, 1918. 


The opposing railroads contended that the territory to be 
served was now adequately supplied with railroads and that no 
town or village on the proposed line was now without railroad 
service, according to the report, and that western Florida now 
had an excess supply of railroads. They contended further 
that decline in traffic on the A. F. & G., and on the applicant’s 
line had been largely due to motor truck competition and that 
there was no evidence that the new line would bring additional 
business. Its only effect, they believed, would be to take traffic 
from existing lines, of which they were badly in need. 

“It appears clear from the record,” said the Commission, 
“that the alternative to ultimate abandonment of the lines of 
the applicant and the A. F. & G. is the consummation of the 
plan presented herein. While authority might not now be 
granted to construct either line, both lines have been in 
existence for many years and furnish a necessary service. As 
interested parties are willing to assume the risk in an effort 
to retain and improve the existing service, the opportunity to 
attain those ends should be afforded. That there is a risk we 
have no doubt. The L. & N. and the St. Andrews Bay Line 
doubtless will lose some traffic under the plan presented, but 
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their loss is more than offset by the benefits to shippers along 
the lines involved.” 

Permission to retain excess earnings from the new lines was 
denied. Commissioner Aitchison dissented. 


TEXAS ABANDONMENT AND TRUCKS 


Examiner J. S. Prichard, in a proposed report in Finance 
No. 9420, San Antonio Southern Railway Co. proposed abandon- 
ment, has recommended a finding that the applicant may aban- 
don that part of its railroad from a point near Jourdanton to 
Christine, 9.57 miles, in Atascosa county, Tex. The state of 
Texas and the Railroad Commission of Texas opposed the ap- 
plication. 

Motor transportation has reduced the business of the seg- 
ment, according to applicant. The examiner said the appli- 
cant’s evidence indicated that the segment had been operated 
for the last five years under annual deficits ranging from 
$11,207.05 to $19,071.31. 

“The difficulty,” said the examiner, after referring to motor 
competition faced by the line, “is that the community, in a 
large measure, appears to ignore the facilities offered by the 
applicant. At the same time the community complains that 
abandonment of such facilities would result in much loss and 
inconvenience to it, and that the value of private property 
along the segment would be greatly decreased. It is apparent 
that the so-called truck laws of Texas were designed for the 
dual purpose of preserving the highways and aiding the rail- 
roads of that state, but as yet little or no results have been 
obtained. 

“The applicant can hardly be expected to continue opera- 
tion of the segment under heavy deficits with no more hope 
of reducing such deficits than the possibility that the enforce- 
ment of the so-called truck laws will effect a recovery of 
traffic long lost to motor transportation. The record fails to 
show that any of the shippers are willing to discontinue trans- 
portation by motor truck in order to assist the railroad. The 
sole remedy in sight for the applicant is the prospect that 
some additional traffic might be acquired through rigid en- 
forcement of the laws in question. If, as above pointed out, 
the shippers of the community largely use the highways as a 
means of transportation in preference to the railroad, the con- 
clusion is that the transportation needs of the community do 
not require the retention of rail transportation facilities. 


“The weight of the evidence is that neither the present nor 
prospective volume of traffic over the segment is sufficient to 
warrant its operation, and, under the circumstances shown, con- 
tinued operation would impose a burden upon interstate com- 
merce greatly in excess of the benefits that would otherwise 
accrue to the limited number of persons who avail themselves 
of the use of the segment as a means of transportation. 

“It is therefore recommended that the Commission find 
that the present and future public convenience and necessity 
permit the San Antonio Southern Railway Company to abandon 
the segment of its line of railroad in Atascosa county, Tex., 
described in the application.” 


N. & W. ABANDONMENT 


Examiner Thomas F. Sullivan in a proposed report in Fi- 
nance No. 9373, Norfolk & Western Railway Co. proposed aban- 
donment, has recommended that the Commission find that the 
present and future public convenience and necessity have not 
been shown to permit abandonment by the N. & W. of a portion 
of its Abingdon branch in Ashe county, N. C., extending from 
West. Jefferson to Elkland, 19.43 miles. Protest was made 
against abandonment of the line, said the examiner, but no 
witnesses against the application were presented at the hearing. 
Counsel for the protestants stated he had been requested on 
the morning of the hearing to represent them and that he had 
not had time to prepare his case. A motion for continuance was 
denied and as the record now stood, said the examiner, the 
opposition had not been heard. He said, further, the record in 
its present state did not justify favorable action by the Com- 
mission. He said the apportionment of revenues on a mileage 
pro-rate basis to the portion of the line proposed to be aban- 
doned could not be accepted as an entirely fair showing of the 
earning power of that line. He said the record showed that in 
the years 1927-1930 the system revenue from the traffic handled 
over the line proposed to be abandoned exceeded by substantial 
amounts the cost of operating that line. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9538, permitting the Los An- 
geles & Salt Lake Railroad Company to abandon branch lines of 
railroad in Millard countv, Tltah, anproved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 9646, authorizing the Prescott and 
Northwestern Railroad Co. to extend from October 1, 1932, to October 
1, 1934, the date of maturity of not exceeding $75,000 of first mortgage 
6 per cent gold bonds, approved. 
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COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 21999, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association et al. vs. A. C, g 
Y. et al., No. 22087, California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers Ag. 
sociation vs. A. C. & Y. et al. and No. 22314, California Redwood As. 
sociation vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Petitions of complainants and defend. 
ants for rehearing or reargument and reconsideration denied, in view 
of division 4 having reopened the proceedings for reconsideration. op 
record as made. 

No, 25505, Ft. Worth Freight Bureau, et al. vs. C. R. I. & G. et aj, 
Texas Grain Dealers’ Association permitted to intervene. 

No. 24930, Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ Association vs, ¢, 
M. St. P. & P. Board of Railroad Commissioners of State of South 
Dakota permitted to intervene. 

No 25428, Beaver Portland Cement Co., et al., vs. California Cep. 
tral et al. California Portland Cement Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 25439, Detroit Harbor Terminals, Inc., vs. P. M. et al. Gen. 
eral Motorship Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 25413, Skelly Oil Co. vs. A. & S. et al., No 25422, Deep Rock 
Oil Corporation vs. A. & W. et al., and No. 25438, K. & H. Co-Opera. 
tive Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Standard Oil Co (Indiana) per. 
mitted to intervene. 

No. 25419, Fairbanks-Morse & Co., et al. vs. A. & S. et al. Spring. 
field Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau permitted to intervene. 

No. 25413, Skelly Oil Co. vs. A. & S. et al. Texas Co. and Indiana 
Refining Co. permitted to intervene. 

Fourth Section Application No. 14765, Coal from Illinois, Indiang 
and Kentucky. Proceeding reopened for further hearing upon ques- 
tion of modifying the circuity limitation contained in fourth section 
order No. 11028, Coal from Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky, and the 
extension of relief to additional points of destination, and assigned 
for further hearing November 22, at 10 a. m., standard time, at 
Hotel Paxton, Omaha, Neb., before Examiner Fuller, insofar as it re- 
lates to the matters referred to above, and petitions dated September 
12 and 17, 1932, filed by C. W. Galligan, Agent, in so far as they 
request elimination of circuity restriction of fifty per cent and ex- 
tension of relief to include points where there is no actual conipeti- 
tion at present but where it is anticipated in the future, denied. 

No, 25511, Maine Potato Growers’ & Shippers’ Association vs. 
B. & Ar. Maine Central and Boston & Maine permitted to intervene. 

Valuation No. 1065, Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis 
et al., Valuation No. 1037, East St. Louis Connecting, Valuation No. 


~ 1042, St. Louis Transfer and Valuation No. 1057, St. Louis Merchants 


Bridge Terminal et al. Petition for reargument, dated September 6, 
1932, filed herein by protestants therein, denied. 

No. 17000, part 2, Western trunk-line class rates. Petition of 
Texas Industrial Traffic League for reargument on question as to 
whether this proceeding should be reopened in order to dispose of 
—, raised in No. 13535, Consolidated Southwestern’Cases, reopened, 
enied. 

No. 17000, part 5, rate structure investigation, furniture. Order 
heretofore entered in said proceeding on July 28, 1931, as. since 
amended, which by its present terms, so far as the same require 
establishment of rates for application between points in southern 
territory and points in western truck-line territory, will become 
effective on October 22, 1932, is further amended so that as to said 
rates it will become effective on February 20, 1933, instead. 

Finance No. 5353, C. O. construction. Time prescribed in said 
certificate within which the C. & O. shall complete the line of rail- 
road_therein authorized, is extended to December 31, 1934. 

Finance No. 7833, Levisa River Railroad construction. Time pre- 
scribed in said certificate in which the Levisa River shall complete 
the construction of the line of railroad therein authorized, is extended 
to December 31, 1934. 

Upon complainant’s request the Commission has dismissed No. 
25086, Range Paper Co. vs. D. M. & N. et al., No. 25244, J. G. Pep- 
pard Seed Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., No. 25448, Johnson City Foun- 
dry & Machine Co., Inc., vs. Southern, and No. 25490, Northwestern 
Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, Inc., vs. B. F. & I. F. et al. 

Upon complainants’ request the Commission has dismissed No. 
25305, American Seed Trade Association et al. vs. I. C. et al. 

No. 23637, Shaffer Oil & Refining Co. vs. A. & St. A. B. et al. 
Order entered herein on January 4, 1932, reopening case for further 
hearing vacated and set aside. : 

No. 18761, Galveston Cotton Exchange and Board of: Trade et.al. 
vs. A. & V. et al. Proceeding reopening for further hearing. solely 
for purpose of determining amount of reparation. : 


No. 24436, Western Yarn Mills et al. vs. G. T. W. et al. Order. 


modified to become effective on or before November 2, 1932, upon not 
less than 5 days’ notice, instead of 30 days’ notice. 

No, 24252 (and Sub. 1),.George K. Hale Manufacturing Co. et.al 
vs. A. & Y. et al., and No. 24172, Carolina Button Corporation vs. 
A. A. et al. Petition of defendants for reconsideration and‘ for modi- 
fication of report and postponement of effective date of order denied. 

No. 24766, Interstate Fruit Co. vs. C..M. St. P. & P. et. ak Pro- 
ceeding reopened for reconsideration. . 

No. 24259, R. G. Harris and H. P. Harris, co-partners, etc., vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. Petition-of complainants for reconsideration on 
record as made denied. : : 7 

No.. 23148, Albertson & Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al.. -Peti- 
tion of complainants for reconsideration denied. ay 

1. & S. 3570, brick and related articles from, to, and between 
points in southwest. Effective date of order is postponed from Octo- 
ber 20, 1932, to March 16, 1933. 

No. 20133 (and Sub. 1 and 2), Transcontinental Oil Co. vs. A. & 
St. A. B. et al., and No. 21810, Empire Refineries, Inc., et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al Maintenance provision of order entered on September 
16, 1929, is vacated and set aside, and order entered herein on De- 
cember 7, 1931, reopening cases for further hearing with respect to 
rates for future, vacated and set aside. 

No. 19656, James O’Meara et al. vs. B. & O..et al., No. 19897, 
Builders’ Association of Kansas City, Mo., Inc., vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
‘No, 22957, Edward Bowenkamp et al. vs. B. & O. et al., 1. & S. 3589, 
stone from Bedford, Ind., district to Chicago, Ill., and related points, 
and No, 23038, Cut Stone Contractors’ Association of Chicago et al. 
vs. C. I. & L. et al. Petitions filed on behalf of Bedford Stone Club, 
intervener, dated July 25, 1932, requesting modification of orders in 
certain of above cases, and for further hearing in Nos. 19857, 22957, 
I. & S. 3589, and No. 23038, and disposition thereof with I. & S. 3130, 
Part II, concrete slabs, and related cases, denied. 

No. 24665, Johnson-Battle Lumber Co. vs. S. A. L. et al. Pro- 
ceeding reopened for reconsideration on record as made and petition 
of defendants for reconsideration denied in view of division 4 agree- 
ing to reopen the case for reconsideration on record as made. 

No. 25439, Detroit Harbor Terminals, Inc., vs. P. M. et al. Sea- 
board-Great Lakes Corporation permitted to intervene. 
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No. 25450, Wichita Falls Petroleum Traffic Association et al. vs. 
A. & R. et al. Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24335, In the matter of application of certain provisions of 
interstate commerce act to bridge companies. Proceeding discontinued. 

No. 25325, Absorption of drayage and trucking charges by St. 
Louis Southwestern et al. and I. & S. 3759, Delivery charges absorbed 

St. Louis Southwestern. Motion filed by respondent St. Louis 
Southwestern for additional hearing denied. 

I. & S. 3787, Woodpulp, from north Atlantic ports to C. F. A. points. 
The petition of Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. for supplemental 
hearing denied. 

Finance No, 9551, Pere Marquette abandonment. Proceeding re- 
opened and assigned for hearing at a time and place to be fixed, and 
effective date of certificate issued herein on Setember 16, 1932, is 
suspended until further order of this Commission, 

No. 25449 (and Sub. 1 to 4, incl.), St. Joseph Stock Yards Co. vs. 
A. & S. et al. St. Paul Live Stock Exchange permitted to intervene. 

No, 23922 (Sub. No. 2), Coal Trade Association of Indiana vs. 
B. & O. et al. and cases grouped therewith. Proceeding reopened for 
reconsideration upon record as made, and effective date of order 
entered herein on May 31, 1932, postponed until further order of the 
Commission. 

No. 13535, Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. A. & R. et al., 
and cases grouped therewith. Petition dated September 7, filed by 
Baker Bros. Glass Co. and three other so-called southwestern window 
glass producers for reopening and rehearing of certain of said pro- 
ceedings and petition and supplemental petition, dated July 24, 1932, 
and August 12, 1932, respectively, filed by defendant southern carriers 
for “rehearing and/or reconsideration”? of the remainder of said pro- 
ceedings and for postponement of effective date of present order in 
said proceedings denied, 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC, 


No. 13535, et al., Consolidated southwestern cases. F. A. Leland, 
Chairman of Southwestern Freight Bureau, asks for approval under 
finding 27 of publication in S. W. L. Tariff 58-R, J. E. Johanson’s 
Lc. C. 2403, and in S. W. L. Tariff 2-O, J. E. Johanson’s I. C. C. 
2397, of items providing rate of 55 cents per 100 lbs., minimum weight 
40,000 pounds, subject to emergency charge of 2 cents per 100 Ibs., on 
litharge, dry (not in oil), from St. Louis, Mo., and E. St. Louis, IIl., 
to Baytown, Beaumont, Houston, Galveston and Port Arthur, Tex., 
and Lake Charles, La. 

No. 24496, Birmingham Tank Co. vs. Southern. Complainant asks 
reconsideration of Commission’s report upon present record and for 
modification of such report. 

No. 24281, Merry Brothers Brick & Tile Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
Defendants ask reconsideration and argument before entire Commis- 


sion. 

No. 24636, L. N. Grant vs. A. C. L. et al. Defendants ask recon- 
sideration, and argument before entire Commission, and postpone- 
ment of effective date of order entered therein. 

No. 23177, and Sub. 1, Carolina Button Corporation et al. vs. A. & 
Y. et al. Defendants, in a supplemental petition, ask reopening, 
rehearing, consolidation, reconsideration and modification of effective 
date of reparation order. 

No. 24252, and Sub. 1, Geo. K. Hale Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. 
A. & Y. et al., and No. 24172, Carolina Button Corporation vs. A. A. 
et al. The defendants herein have filed amendment to their petition 
for reopening and reconsideration and for modification of order and 
for postponement of effective date of order dated August 25, 1932. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 9681. Texas & Gulf Railway Co. and Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe Railway Co. ask authority to abandon and dismantle their 
Gary-Grigsby branch line in Shelby county, Tex., 27.16 miles. 

Finance No. 9683. Delaware & Hudson Railroad Corporation asks 
authority from time to time to issue and reissue not exceeding at 
any one time outstanding $5,500,000 of promissory notes to bear not 
more than 6 per cent interest, the total amount to include $3,412,000 
of promissory notes now outstanding and any notes that shall be 
given in renewal thereof or in substitution therefor. 

Finance No. 9680. Joint application of European & North Amer- 
ican Railway and Maine Central Railroad Co. for authority to issue 
$1,000,000 of 5 per cent first mortgage gold bonds to refund an issue 
of like amount of 4 per cent 40-year mortgage bonds due Jan. 1, 
1933. Applicants propose to pledge the new issue for a loan of $900,000 
from the R. F. C., which, with other funds, will be used to refund 
the 4 per cent bonds. 


VOLUME OF TRAFFIC 


Freight traffic handled by the Class I railroads in the first 
eight months of 1932 amounted to 167,044,101,000 net ton miles, 
hi to reports received by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics. 

This was a reduction of 66,936,788,000 net ton miles, or 28.6 
per cent under the corresponding period in 1931 and a reduction 
of 118,219,621,000 net ton miles, or 41.4 per cent, under the 
Same period in 1930. 

Railroads in the Eastern district for the eight months period 
in 1932 reported a reduction of 26.5 per cent in the volume of 
freight traffic handled compared with the same period in 1931, 
while the Southern district reported a reduction of 30.8 per cent. 
The Western district reported a decrease of 30.7 per cent. 

The volume of freight traffic handled by the Class I railroads 
in August amounted to 20,046,166,000 net ton miles or a reduction 
of 9,315,231,000 net ton miles or 31.7 per cent under the same 
month in 1931 and 17,376,441,000 net ton miles or 46.4 per 
cent under August, 1930. 

In the Eastern district, the volume of freight traffic handled 
in August was a reduction of 31.3 per cent compared with the 
same month in 1931, while the Southern district reported a 
decrease of 31.1 per cent. The Western district reported a 
decrease of 32.5 per cent. 
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RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Operating revenues and operating expenses of Class I rail- 
roads as a whole for August and the eight months ended with 
August, are shown as follows in the Commission’s monthly 
statement: 


AUGUST 
1932 1931 
Average number of miles operated........... 242,289.17 242,428.57 
Revenues: 
A ant dene Sabbah ye eeb age eee c$194,986,752 $279.996,012 
ND: iti as tbe headnae sen beeeeeak haan e31,385,452 49,170,441 
EE Snebenkebecneens Pidemeier cents alee 7,633,494 8,393,763 
rr a nen re rere ee ae 3,616,645 5,593,313 
AM GEROF tPAMEPOTTMEIOM «6 occ ccccscccc ss 28,831,748 12,372,365 
DE butte hateee su nchaaens tan @anwnie 5,173,755 8,207,465 
SO TRE, okt doo i0wrcesdsvcaccese 712,967 936,079 
BD ee rrr tre aa rrr 238,642 276,909 
Railway operating revenues.......... 252,102,171 364,392,529 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures...... 29,324,160 47,099,377 
Maintenance of equipment............... 47,492,865 66,087,193 
DEE Cicna sce cek bake Ne tacoe pes 6 be.aa 0s 7,598,580 9,677,747 
IID. <n.'up'6 0:0: 6:49:60:400066 0000 4s0n0 90,851,690 128,877,903 
Miscellaneous operations ............+.6- 2,215,973 3,548,573 
CE Gas a bukee ech Soe odes te neeibed tase ee 12,467,721 14,850,420 
Transportation for investment—Cr....... 320,115 779,180 
Railway operating expenses.......... 189,630,874 269,362,033 
Net revenue from railway operations........ 62,471,297 95,030,496 
Se Se Ds 6 as 600400000 6.060 6046.00 24,340,751 27,560,631 
Uncollectible railway revenues............... 76,549 64,004 
Railway operating income............ 38,053,997 67,405,861 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance............... 6,762,805 8,329,088 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance.............. 2,922,805 2,632,618 
Net railway operating income....... 28,368,387 56,444,155 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent).... 75.22 73.92 
e—Includes $5,134,132 increase from “Ex Parte 103.” 
e—Includes $1,538,406 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
f—Includes $2,370,210 sleeping and parlor car surcharge, 
g—lIncludes $80,477 increase from ‘‘Ex Parte 103.’’ 
EIGHT MONTHS 
1932 1931 
Average number of miles operated......... 242,162.08 242,333.42 
Revenues: 
a er re er ers ere €$1,601,947,040 $2,244,199,622 
Ec sinc ceewa dedi teeeee Seawease €265,373,324 £391,572,894 
0 eer reer eer rer ee re 64,436,161 69,452,970 
CE. cccd ie icadedel essa rendesecawss 36,146,195 57,620,126 
All other transportation. ....ccssccccce £74,293,470 98,100,319 
ser dtnce adev aides ds Vie oboe cen 45,015,251 62,516,476 
SE CEL. 5 00.09.6016 0006000466060 6,169,879 7,768,667 
SOME. TROT. oc cncccccscocce cons se 2,024,596 2,270,860 
Railway operating revenues........ 2,091,356,724  2,928,960,214 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures.... 249,678,706 384,994,401 
Maintenance of equipment............. 424,120,397 576,811,507 
EE 2 china aninhinudate saws aibe da teebw 66,969,112 80,428,373 
ID: 55 4:0.in.n 0.64.0'000-6 0.000 056s 796,756,114  1,075,273,619 
Miscellaneous operations ...........+++ 19,697,026 29,056,864 
DEE. cintescussdeaendiienseione sts os 107,660,732 124,559,895 
Transportation for investment—Cr.... 2,892,513 4,959,985 
Railway operating expenses....... 1,661,989,574  2,266,164,674 
Net revenue from railway operations...... 429,367,150 662,795,540 
TOTO SOK  DOCTUIB.é o oos000s006ccrcc0c08 197,967,469 219,327,550 
Uncollectible railway revenues........-..... 624,588 530,132 
Railway operating income......... 230,775,093 442,937,858 
Equipment rents—Dr, balance............. 57,356,278 68,201,039 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance............ 21,124,199 20,827,929 
Net railway operating income..... 152,294,616 353,908,890 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent).. 79.47 77.37 


c—Includes $41,330,782 increase from ‘‘Ex Parte 103.” 
e—Includes $12,950,275 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
f—Includes $19,523,091 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
g—Includes $712,277 increase from ‘‘Ex Parte 103.” 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended October 8 
totaled 625,636 cars, the highest for any week so far this year, 
according to reports filed by the railroads with the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. This was an 
increase of 3,561 cars above the preceding week, but 138,182 
cars under the same week in 1931 and 329,146 cars under the 
same week two years ago. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the week totaled 224,427 
cars, an increase of 3,053 cars above the preceding week; load- 
ing of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 179,641 
cars, a decrease of 158 cars; coal loading totaled 132,947 cars, 
an increase of 3,509 cars; live stock loading amounted to 22,554 
cars, an increase of 409 cars; grain and grain products load- 
ing totaled 36,013 cars, 3,504 cars below the preceding week; 
forest products loading totaled 18,425 cars, a decrease of 704 
cars; ore loading amounted to 6,645 cars, an increase of 597 
cars, and coke loading amounted to 4,984 cars, an increase of 
359 cars. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Oct. 8 
and for the corresponding period of 1931 was reported as 
follows: 





Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,697 and 5,476; live 
stock, 1,806 and 2,300; coal, 30,591 and 32,196; coke, 1,863 and 1,412; 
forest products, 1,135 and 2,442; ore, 1,467 and 2,085: merchandise, 

. C. L., 48,189 and 58,982; miscellaneous, 45,987 and 63,059; total, 
1932, 136,735; 1931, 167,952; 1930, 213,712. 
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Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,778 and 2,746; live 
stock, 1,357 and 1,991; coal, 28,202 and 34,493; coke, 1,571 and 2,222; 
forest products, 849 and 1,154; ore, 490 and 3,379; merchandise, L. C. L., 
36,880 and 45,340; miscellaneous, 38,182 and 53,771; total, 1932, 110,309; 
1931, 145,096; 1930, 188,226. 

Pocahontas district. Grain and grain products, 284 and 301; live 
stock, 218 and 269; coal, 32,814 and 35,899; coke, 293 and 273; forest 
products, 450 and 709; ore, 170 and 198; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,417 
and 6,382; miscellaneous, 5,177 and 6,636; total, 1932, 44,823; 1931, 50,667; 
1930, 56,109. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,350 and 3,160; live 
stock, 945 and 1,102; coal, 19,593 and 17,335; coke, 387 and 369; forest 
products, 5,844 and 8,118; ore, 191 and 419; merchand.se, L. C. L., 
30,883 and 36,059; miscellaneous, 32,146 and 39,136; total, 1932, 93,339; 
1931, 105,698; 1930, 133,961. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 10,394 and 9,287; 
live stock, 5,868 and 8,454; coal, 6,842 and 6,010; coke, 625 and 626; 
forest products, 4,484 and 5,523; ore, 3,443 and 14,235; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 20,754 and 25,989; miscellaneous, 28,694 and 32,898; total, 1932, 
81,104; 1931, 103,022; 1930, 136,674. 

Central western district: Grain and grain products, 9,828 and 11,509; 
live stock, 10,076 and 11,396; coal, 9,381 and 9,172; coke, 73 and 118; 
forest products, 3,184 and 4,069; ore, 707 and 2,576; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 24,209 and 30,222; miscellaneous, 46,377 and 55,591; total, 1932, 
103,835; 1931, 124,653; 1930, 152,745. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,682 and 4,211; 
live stock, 2,284 and 2,604; coal, 5,524 and 4,650; coke, 172 and 127; 
forest products, 2,479 and 2,618; ore, 177 and 385; merchandise, L, C. L., 
13,309 and 14,577; miscellaneous, 27,864 and 37,558; total, 1932, 55,491; 
1931, 66,730; 1930, 73,355. p 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 36,013 and 36,690; live 
stock, 22,554 and 28,116; coal, 132,947 and 139,755; coke, 4,984 and 5,147; 
forest products, 18,425 and 24,633; ore, 6,645 and 23,277; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 179,641 and 217,551; miscellaneous, 224,427 and 288,649; total, 
1932, 625,636; 1931, 763,818; 1930, 954,782. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1932 compared with the two 


previous years follows: 





1932 1931 1930 

Four weeks in January............+. 2,269,875 2,873,211 3,470,797 
Four weeks in February............. 2,245,325 2,834,119 3,506,899 
POUPr WOKS iff MATER... ccccccccvcese 2,280,672 2,936,928 3,515,733 
Eee WOO Ti Biiiies ic ccdccvcosecss 2,772,888 3,757,863 4,561,634 
on ae! Ue eer 2,087,756 2,958,784 3,650,775 
Pe WOES TE PONG ev cccvvcccsessos 1,966,355 2,991,950 3,718,983 
EY errr rrr. tee 2,422,134 3,692,362 4,475,391 
POUF WeGES 1 AUSUR... cccscccccecces 2,065,079 2,990,507 3,752,048 
Four weeks in September............ 2,244,599 2,908,271 3,725,686 
Week G€nded October 1... cccccccece 622,075 777,712 971,255 
Week ended October &.....ccccccsces 625,636 763,818 954,782 

MN. aCUbwr Aad dbewseneesmendcce 21,602,394 29,485,525 36,303,983 


THE PUBLIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


Various aspects of the railroad situation, and of public 
responsibility for both the trying conditions faced by the steam 
carriers and for a solution of the general transportation problem, 
were discussed by Harry A. Wheeler, president of the Railway 
Business Association, in a luncheon address before the Chicago 
Association of Commerce October 19. He suggested numerous 
changes which should be made in existing transportation law 
applicable to the railroads, but more particularly stressed the 
importance of the development of transportation policy that 
would deal fairly with all agencies. 


“As we emerge from the depression, there is a widely prev- 
alent opinion that we must face the whole transportation prob- 
lem,” he said in his opening remarks. He pointed out that the 
railroad problem was not the same as it had been at the time 
the interstate commerce act was passed, in 1887, nor as it was 
in 1920, when the transportation act was passed. Loss of a 
monopolistic character of the railroad services was given as one 
of the most important distinctions that should be kept in mind 
in dealing with the existing situation. 

There was, he said, urgent need for the development of a 
constructive transportation program that would include all trans- 
portation agencies. Not the least of the difficulties in the way 
of bringing any such program into effective existence, as he 
presented the matter, was a determination of who should orig- 
inate the program. After saying that neither railroad man- 
agement, those most vitally concerned, nor governmental bu- 
reaus could be regarded as the proper originators of such a 
program, he asserted that its origination was primarily a public 
responsibility. Any program that might be evolved by railroad 
management, he said, would be subject, among other disabili- 
ties, to the suspicion that the program had as its principal 
purpose salvation of the railroads. On the other hand, he held 
that it was inevitable that governmental bureaus should seek to 
extend their power and authority and that no program taking 
powers from such bodies could be expected to originate from 
that source, 

The public, as such, must point the direct way to railroad 
rehabilitation, Mr. Wheeler declared. “Public interest lies in 
more than the transportation function,” he said. “The public 
is the owner by direct purchase and through its interest in cor- 
porate holdings of railroad securities, by its insurance com- 
panies, its trusts, and its savings banks to so great a degree 
that it must come to realize that too rigid regulation operates 
against its interest as owner, and that the development of com- 
petitive service, subsidized or unregulated, likewise makes im- 
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possible the retention of an earning power that will Maintain 
the solvency of the railroads and the ability to pay a reasonable 
rate of return tor the capital employed. 

“Since any action looking toward an improvement in rail. 
road conditions or in the railroad outlook must primarily ph, 
come a matter of legislative action, federal and state, only th, 
public has the final influence to properly induce legislative repre. 
sentatives to pass such bills as will serve the public interest ang 
at the same time permit exact justice to be done with respect ty 
the several transportation services that have of late years be 
come highly competitive with each other. 

“The most hopeful sign has been the acceptance of voluntary 
service by ex-President Coolidge and his associates in the effor 
to give broad public consideration to this whole problem anq 
propose through this highly impartial and creditable source 
remedies which the public may well support.” 

Not only is the country faced with the possibility of abap. 
donment of “many thousands of miles” of branch lines, and eve 
of government ownership of all railroads, according to Mr 
Wheeler’s remarks, but there was also presented the definite 
implication that, in his opinion, it would be impossible to sup. 
port the existing rail plant out of traffic that would be available 
in the immediate future, unless radical changes were made 
shortly in the legislative and competitive situation. 

The existing railroad plant, viewed as a whole, he held, was 
what it was largely as a result of service demands of the public, 
There was no economic justice, he held, in requiring the rail. 
roads to invest sufficient capital to meet all the transportation 
requirements of the country and then permitting competing 
carriers—carriers largely unregulated and able to give the sery- 
ices they did only because of public subsidies—to undermine 
that investment. 

“We can not risk the destruction of the principal carrier by 


rigid restraints and excessive taxation while we are determining 


the measure of uniform regulation that shall be applied to all 
transportation,” he warned. 

“Our rail transportation system is based upon private own. 
ership and operation. This means not only private responsi- 
bility for operation, but also resort to private capital. Given a 
trend of public policy over a series of years, which seemingly 
favors the competitors of the railroads, and confidence in the 
railway future is gradually undermined, private capital is loathe 
to enter that industry, and recourse must be had to govern- 
mental credit to strengthen the industry so affected. It should 
hardly be necessary to observe that the borrowing from the 
government may prove the entering wedge of public ownership 
and operation.” 

He specifically advocated that early consideration be given 
to changes in the fourth section of the act to permit the rail- 
roads to meet competition of both water lines and highway car- 
riers; changes in the sixth section, permitting the railroads to 
make rates on short notice for competitive reasons; changes in 
section fifteen, withdrawing the power of the Commission to 
control minimum rates, and that other transportation agencies 
be required to publish reasonable, non-discriminatory rates and 
to adhere to them. 





TENTATIVE VALUATIONS 


Valuation No. 1124, tentative valuation report on the prop- 
erty of the St. Louis and Ohio River Railroad, as of Dec. 31, 
1927. By the Commission, division 1. Final value, owned and 
used property, $745,000; owned but not used, leased to Alton 
and Southern, $170,000. 

Valuation No. 1127, tentative valuation report on the prop- 
erty of the Kentucky, Rockcastle and Cumberland Railroad Co., 
as of Dec. 31, 1927. By the Commission, division 1. Final value, 
owned and used property, $123,000; used but not owned, $575. 

Valuation No. 1128, tentative valuation report on the prop- 
erty of the Middleburgh & Schoharie Railroad, as of Dec. 31, 
1927. By the Commission, division 1. Final value, owned and 
used property, $100,000. 

Valuation No. 1130, tentative valuation report on the prop 
erty of the Maryland and Delaware Coast Railway Co., as of 
Dec. 31, 1927. Final value, owned and used property, $635,000: 
used but not owned, $195. 

Valuation No. 1131, tentative valuation report on the prop- 
erty of the Kanawha Central Railway Co., as of Dec. 31, 1927. 
Final value, owned and used property, $76,000; used but not 
owned, $7,000. 

Valuation No. 1134, tentative valuation report on the prop 
erty of the Carbon County Railway Co., as of Dec. 31, 192%. 
Final value, owned and used property, $310,000; used but not 
owned. $30,000. 

Valuation No. 1135, tentative valuation report on the prop 
erty of the Rio Grande City Railway Co. as of Dec. 31, 1927. BY 
Final value, owned and _ used 
property, $450,000. 

Valuation No. 1136, tentative valuation report on the prop 
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the Commission, division 1. Final value, owned and used 


property, $315,000. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


In Finance No. 9463, Alabama & Western Florida Railroad 
¢o. reconstruction loan, Finance No. 9629, Rowlesburg & South- 
em Railroad Co. reconstruction loan, and Finance No. 9624, 
Arlington & Fairfax Railway Co. reconstruction loan, the Com- 
mission, by division 4, has denied application for loans from 
the R. F. C. In each case the Commission found that the 
prospective earning power of the applicant and the security 
offered for the proposed loan were not such as to afford reason- 
able assurance of the repayment of the loan. 

The Alabama & Western Florida ased for $73,175 to re- 
habilitate part of its line, to provide equipment, to pay bills 
due May 31, 1932, and to provide a working fund and meet 
operating expenses. 

The Rowlesburg & Southern asked for $150,000 to pay a 
debt of $121,599.61 to the Keystone Manufacturing Co., on ac- 
count of construction of the Cheat River Railroad Co., which 
the Rowlesburg & Southern has asked authority to acquire, and 
to recondition applicant’s equiyment. The Keystone Manufac- 
turing Co. owns 1,950 of the 2,000 shares of the outstanding com- 
mon stock of the Rowlesburg & Southern and 495 shares of the 
500 shares of the outstanding common stock of the Cheat River 
Railroad Co., according to the report. 

The Arlington & Fairfax Railway Co. asked for $11,300 to 
meet interest, taxes and indebtedness. Two previous applica- 
tions of the company for loans were denied by the Commission. 

In Finance No. 9565, Columbus & Greenville Railway Co. 
reconstruction loan, in which the Commission had approved a 
loan of $60,000 on application for $100,000, the applicant has 
withdrawn the application and the certificate for a loan of 
$60,000 has been revoked and the application dismissed. 

In Finance No. 9678, the Cape Fear Railways, Inc., has ap- 
plied for a R. F. C. loan of $30,000 for three years to pay notes, 
interest, and to pay for repairs and strengthening of tracks 
within Fort Bragg. 

In Finance No. 9679, the Maine Central has asked for a 
R. F. C. loan of $900,000, for three years, to pay mortgage bonds 
of the applicant and of the European & North American Railway. 

In Finance No. 9396, Tuckerton Railroad Co. reconstruction 
loan, the Commission, by division 4, has approved a loan of 
$45,000 to the carrier from the R. F. C. for three years to meet 
short term notes, interest, taxes, per diem charges, bills for 
locomotive repairs and other expenses. The Commission said 
the R. F. C. would be adequately secured by the pledge of 
$45,000 of bonds to be issued under a closed first mortgage on 
applicant’s property. Commissioner Mahaffie dissented. Com- 
missioner Brainerd did not participate in the disposition of the 
case. The other members of the division are Commissioners 
Meyer and Eastman. 

In Finance No. 9682, the Rapid City, Black Hills & Western 
Railroad Co. has applied for a R. F. C. loan of $40,000 for three 
years to avert receivership by paying fixed charges to May, 
19388. The loan, according to the application, will be used to 
meet bond interest and general property taxes now due. Appli- 
cant offers its first mortgage bonds as security. 


The R. F. C. has announced the making of a “work” loan 
of $3,000,000 to the Baltimore & Ohio, recently approved by 
the Commission. The money will be used for the repair and 
rebuilding of freight cars and locomotives and for the construc- 
tion of 820 steel gondola cars. 


In Finance No. 9684, the Kane & Elk Railroad Co. has applied 
for a loan of $30,000, for three years, to liquidate certain obliga- 
tions and has offered a bond and mortgage as first lien against 
its property as security therefor. 

In Finance No. 9663, Sierra Railway Co. of California re- 
ceiver reconstruction loan, the Commission, by division 4, has 
denied an application for a loan of $230,000, because the pros- 
pective earning power of the applicant and the security offered 
as a pledge for the loan are not such as to afford reasonable 
assurance of applicant’s ability to repay the loan. The loan 
was desired to pay defaulted interest and provide funds for other 
interest payments, to pay state and federal taxes, and to provide 
funds for current bills payable. 

In Finance No. 9247, Alabama Central Railroad Co. recon- 
struction loan, the Commission, by division 4, has denied an 
application for a loan of $25,000, the proceeds of which were 
to be used in acquiring an additional steam locomotive, oak 
cross ties, bridge material, gravel ballast, relay rail, and in 
payment of miscellaneous items, including minor accounts past 
due. The Commission found that the prospective earning power 
of the applicant and the security offered were not such as to 
afforded reasonable assurance of ability to repay the loan. 

In Finance No. 9637, Greenville & Northern Railway Co. 
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reconstruction loan, the applicant has withdrawn an application 
for a loan of $40,000, and the Commission has entered an order 
dismissing it. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation in its report for 
the third quarter of 1932, July 1 to September 20, inclusive, and 
for the period from the organization of the corporation on Feb; 
ruary 2, 1932, to September 30, 1932, shows that in the period 
from February 2 to September 30, inclusive, it authorized loans 
of $264,366,933 to 53 railroads, including $16,529,586 to seven 
railroad receivers. In the third quarter it authorized loans of 
$50,484,209 to railroads, including $6,169,790 to railroad re- 
ceivers. In the same period, however, the total amount advanced 
to railroads was $82,398,032.50 which included loans authorized 
prior to the third quarter. Railroad loans repaid in the third 
quarter totaled $3,214,884.31. Of the total authorized loans of 
$264,366,933, during the life of the corporation to September 30, 
$228,051,573 was advanced in that period. The total repayments 
in that period amounted to $9,381,564.05. Railroad loans out- 
standing as of September 30 totaled $218,670,008.95. 

Loans to railroads, including receivers of railroads, by the 
R. F. C., total $264,366,933, according to Arthur A. Ballantine, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. The number of carriers that 
had borrowed from the government agency was 53, said he. 

“These loans,’ said Mr. Ballantine, in an address Oct. 21 
at Boston, Mass., before the New England Council Bank Man- 
agement Conference, “Have served to protect the operation of 
railroads, not only as the backbone of the transportation sys- 
tem of the country, but as the largest employers of labor and 
purchasers of raw materials. They serve to maintain employ- 
ment and to keep the wheels of the factories turning. They 
have served to assist in meeting maturing obligations, both as 
to principal and interest, and have thus strengthened railroad 
credit and particularly railroad bonds and other obligations held 
to the extent of as much as $6,000,000,000 by banks, insurance 
companies, and other reservoirs of the people’s savings. So- 
called work loans being made to railroads for repairs to equip- 
ment and construction of new equipment provide for employ- 
ment of substantial numbers of men.” 


HEARING ON COTTON BELT SERVICE 


The plan of the St. Louis Southwestern to meet motor truck 
competition by transporting loaded trucks and trailers over the 
rails was explained by W. F. Knobeloch, traffic manager, at a 
Commission hearing which began October 19, in the Coronado 
Hotel, in St. Louis. Mr. Knobeloch stated that the Baltimore 
and Ohio and Pennsylvania have been rendering similar service 
at rates somewhat higher than those proposed by the Cotton 
Belt Route. The Cotton Belt inaugurated the plan some time 
ago, but discontinued it upon the filing of complaints with the 
Commission by competing railroads. 

The witness testified that the plan would leave the truck 
operator in the field, but would enable the railroad to offer 
rates as cheap as any by highway. Among the advantages of 
the plan, he cited lower freight rates, lower handling costs and 
simpler packing requirements. It would, he testified, enable 
the railroads to obtain freight which otherwise would be di- 
verted to motor vehicles. 

The plan is simply to transfer a body, loaded with freight, 
from a chassis to a railroad car or from a railroad car to a 
chassis. The shipper would truck the body, Mr. Knobeloch 
said, to the Cotton Belt tracks, where it would be transferred to 
a car, and at the destination it would be transferred from the 
car to a truck. 


LAKE CARGO CUT AREA ENLARGED 


The Commission has authorized carriers parties to Curlett’s 
tariffs establishing lake cargo coal rates to enlarge, on one 
day’s notice, the area of application of the reduced lake cargo 
coal rates that went into effect on August 25, September 6, 
and October 7, so that it will extend from Michipicoten, Ont., 
on Lake Superior, south and east so as to include all the 
Canadian ports on Lake Superior, St. Mary’s River, Lake Huron, 
Georgian Bay, St. Clair River, Lake St. Clair, Detroit River, 
Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, the St. Lawrence River and tributary 
waters. The reduction in the lake cargo coal rate, in part due 
to the depreciation in Canadian currency, was 18 cénts a net 
ton. 

The action of the carriers in thus extending the area of the 
reduced lake cargo coal rates was due to a feeling of necessity 
induced by receivers of coal at Michipicoten. They claim that 
the present tariff provision limiting the 18-cent reduction to 
coal discharged from vessels at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and 
Canadian ports south and east thereof works a hardship upon 
them and prefers their competitors. The application for per- 
mission to extend the area said that the principal receiver of 
coal at Michipicoten was the Abitibi Power and Paper Co. That 
company asserted that the failure of the carriers to accord it 
the 18-cent reduction resulted to its disadvantage in compe- 
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tition with competitors the plants of which were within the 
area to which the reduced rates applied. The carriers said 
that that receiver of coal claimed that unless the situation was 
adjusted promptly it would be forced to do business at a seri- 
ous disadvantage. 


PRACTICES OF CARRIERS 


The schedule for the hearing at New York at the Mer- 
chants’ Association rooms, 233 Broadway, November 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19 and 21, in Ex Parte No. 104, part II, terminal services, 
has been issued by the Commission. The hearing will be be- 
fore Director W. P. Bartel or Examiner C. M. Bardwell. The 
industries and carriers to whom the notice of assignment for 
hearing is directed and the dates on which they will be heard 
are as follows: 

November 14—Standard Oil Co. of N. J., Bayonne, N. J., 
L. V.; C. R. R. of N. J.; Wharton, William J., Easton, Pa., L. V.; 
Gc, mm of N. J.; Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillipsburg, N. J., C. L. 
& W.; C. R. R. of N. J.; Ingersoll-Rand Co., Easton, Pa., C. R. R. 
of N. J.; New Jersey Zinc Co (Hazard), Bowmanstown, Pa., 
Cc. KH. of N. J.; New Jersey Zinc Co., Franklin, N. J., L. & H. 
R.; Singer Sewing Machine Co., Elizabethport, N. J., address: 
G. I. Hughes, traffic manager, Singer building, New York, N. Y., 
C. R. of N. J.; Vulcanite Portland Cement Co., Vulcanite, N. J., 
address: W. D. Lober, president, Vulcanite Portland Cement 
Co., Packard building, Philadelphia, Pa, C. R. R. of N. J.; 
Seaboard By-Products Corp., Seaboard, N. J., D. L. & W.; L. V.; 
Triplex Safety Glass Co. of North America, Inc., and Triplex 
Glass Co., Passaic, N. J.. D. L. & W.; L. V. 

November 15—Worthington Pump & Machinery Co., Harri- 


R. 
3 ¢ 

J. 
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son, N. J., D. L. & W.; L. V.; Solvay Process Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., D. L. & W.; L. V.; Solvay Process Co., Jamesville, N. Y., 
D. L. & W.; L. V.; Solvay Process Co., Sibley, Mich., D. & T. S. 
ies DB, F. I.; N. Y¥. C.; Crocker Wheeler Co., Ampere, N. J., 
D. L. & W.; L. V.; J. J. Wallinger, receiver, Beaver Products 


Company of Virginia, North Halston, Va., N. & W.; Procter & 
Gamble Co. (Ivorydale and Ross estate plants, Cincinnati), (Port 
Ivory plant, Staten Island), Cincinnati, O., Big Four; N. & W.; 
B. & O.;. Staten Island Rapid Transit; Curtis Bay R. R., Balti- 
more, Md., address: Curtis Bay R. R., care of Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R., Baltimore, Md., W. Md.; P. R. R.; B. & O. 

November 16—Barrett Co., Edgewater, N. J., Erie; Seaboard 
Terminal & Refrigeration Co., Jersey City, N. J., Erie; Spencer 
Kellogg Co., Edgewater, N. J., Erie; U. S. Aluminum Co., Edge- 
water, N. J., Erie; Ramapo Foundry & Wheel Co., Ramapo, 
N. Y., Erie; Standard Oil Co., Tappan, N. Y., Erie; Pittston Coal 
Co., Forest City, Pa., Erie; Flintkote Mfg. Co., Rutherford, N. 
J., Erie; American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., Mahwah, N. J., 
Erie; Corn Products Refining Co., Edegwater, N. J., Erie; Ford 
Motor Co., Edgewater, N. J., Erie; General Chemical Co., Edge- 
water, N. J., Erie; National Sugar & Refining Co., Edgewater, 
N. J., Erie. 

November 17—Glen-White Coal-Lumber Co., Gallitzin, Pa., 
P. R. R.; Merchant Building Corporation, agent, United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, Bristol, Pa., P. 
R. R.; Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe Binding Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
P. R. R.; Lavino Furnace Co., Lebanon, Pa., Reading; P. R. R.; 
Lavino Furnace Co., Marietta, Pa., P. R. R.; Lavino Furnace 
Co., Sheridan, Pa., Reading; Warren Foundry & Machine Co., 
Phitweursg, N. J, D L. & Wa DL V.; PB. KR. RR. C. R. RR. of 
N. J.; American Car & Foundry Co., Berwick, Pa., D. L. & W.; 
L. V.; American Car & Foundry Co., Huntington, W. Va., C. & 
O.; American Car & Foundry Co., Milton, Pa., Reading. 

November 18—United States Pipe & Foundry Co., Burling- 
ton, N. J., P. R. R.; United States Pipe & Foundry Co., Bes- 
semer, Ala., Sou.; St. L-S. F.; United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., A. G. S.; Central Iron & Steel Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa., Reading; P. R. R.; South Chester Tube Co., 
Chester, Pa., Reading; P. R. R.; Worth Steel Co., Claymont, 
Del., Reading; P. R. R.; Midvale Co., Nicetown (Midvale), Pa., 
Reading; P. R. R.; Eastern Steel Co., Pottsville, Pa., Reading; 
P. R. R.; Donaldson Iron Co., Emaus, Pa., Reading; Lukens 
Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., Reading; Sun Oil Co. (Delaware River 
& Union R. R.), Marcus Hook, Pa., Reading. 

November 19—Cramp Brass & Iron Co. (formerly Wm. 
Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Bldg. Co.), Philadelphia, Pa., 
Reading; J. K. Mosser Co., Newberry, Pa., Reading: Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Eddystone, Pa., Reading; E. & G. Brooke 
Iron Co., Birdsboro, Pa., Reading. 

November 21—Reading Iron Co., Danville, Pa., Reading; 
Reading Iron Co. (Tube Works), Reading, Pa., Reading; Reading 
Iron Co., 1 (Olney Steel Mill), 2 (Ninth Street Mill), 3 (Key- 
stone Furnace), Reading, Pa., Reading: Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Wilmington, Del., Reading; Bethlehem Steel Co. (formerly Har- 
lan-Hollingsworth Corp.), Wilmington, Del., Reading; Phoenix 
Tron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., Reading: Hudson Valley Coal Cor- 
poration, Troy, N. Y., N. Y. C.: Standard Brands, Inc., Peekskill, 
N. Y., N. Y. C.; Carthage Pulp & Board Co. (successors to 
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Carthage Sulphite Pulp Co.), N. Y. C.; Burden Iron Co., Troy 
, By a OG 


R. C. C. REPORT 


The increase in freight rates allowed by the Commission jp 
Ex Parte 103 is expected to yield approximately $60,000,000 to 
the railroads in 1932, of which $45,000,000 will be available jp 
that year for loans to carriers to meet their fixed interes 
charges, according to the first annual report of the Railoag 
Credit Corporation submitted at a meeting in Washington, 
Oct. 18, of the stockholders of that corporation. 

This amount of $45,000,000, E. G. Buckland, president of the 
Railroad Credit Corporation, explained in the report, was approxi. 
mately $55,000,000 below the requirements of the railroads. Tp 
make up the difference, he added, in funds available for interest 
and also requirements for such items as taxes, equipment trust 
obligations, maturities, and current operating expenses, recourse 
had been had by the railroads to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, the government financinng agecny. 

The Railroad Credit Corporation was formed by the rail. 
roads to administer the Marshaling and Distributing Plan under 
which the proceeds from the increase in freight rates allowed 
by the Commission are being pooled and used for loans to 
needy carriers. The corporation, in making loans to rail car. 
riers, is restricted to the prevention of default in fixed obliga. 
tions. 

“The increase in freight rates,” said Mr. Buckland, “allowed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in Ex Parte 103 js 
expected to produce in 1932 approximately $60,000,000, of which 
ten per cent, or $6,000,000, has been or will be set aside ag a 
reserve to meet the obligation of the Railroad Credit Corpora- 
tion to refund to contributing carriers money which they vill 
be required to pay in federal, state, or local taxes because of 
the receipt of revenue from increased rates. Of the remaining 
$54,000,000, which will accrue to the railroads during the year, 
$45,000,000 will have been actually received by the Railroad 
Credit Corporation by the end of 1932, and, therefore, will be 
available for loans during the year. The remainder will not be 
received from the railroads until fifty days after the end of the 
month in which earned, so that the earnings of November and 
December will not be available for loans until January 20 and 
February 20, 1933, respectively.” 

In the first seven months of 1932, collection of the rate 
increases under Ex Parte 103 totaled $35,764,606. Loans actually 
made in that period to railroads in order to meet their fixed 
interest obligations totaled $28,719,279, of which amount $1,065, 
250 has been repaid. This leaves net loans outstanding amount: 
ing to $27,654,029 on October 1. On that date, loans authorized, 
but not actually made, amounted to $4,027,500, making a total 
of $32,746,779 in loans either actually made or authorized so far 
by the Railroad Credit Corporation. 


Under the plan, the rate of interest was fixed at the current 
rediscount rate of the Federal Reserve Bank in the New York 
district. Until June 24, 1932, the rate was 3 per cent, but since 
that time it has been 2% per cent. 

The following shows by regions the amount of emergency 
revenues accruing to all participating carriers from increased 
rates for the period ended on July 1, 1932, and reported to the 
Railroad Credit Corporation up to September 30, 1932: 


CLASS I CARRIERS (139) 


Emergency 

Region revenue 
ny MUN 5.5 55n sia 5 vig emo eee hide aia a Siw was aoa $ 1,635,317.37 
co Be Ree errr eee 7, 866,053.93 
a I oa ares ws wb bw eww WS GIwidS bree ered .0-kane 9, 223,122.94 
Er eee ee ree 2,296, 605.08 
a pe. 25 ob: wih 0s 05 \w laren Fld ARES: boul SS helo 3,901, 253.14 
a os os Fa Sire enh’ gs hid wie SINS os dore tase 3,196, 478.38 
Ee ne eee 4,680, 735.26 


2'995,177.91 
Grand total—U. et te fei be i $35,094, 744.01 


I M6. :546 05.204 Ga wah ewusanwesene<kn eevee 


ME IND cg ericrns Stine Son dG bode scene weds uae Se SEA ee 669,862.19 
Cram COthi-—Ol TORE CODD). .o.6:6.5.00.0609000c0080s00000 $35,764, 606.20 


At the stockholders meeting the following were reelected 
members of the board of directors: F. W. Charske, chairman 
of the executive committee, Union Pacific system; P. E. Crow 
ley, president, Rutland Railroad Co.; Geo. M. Shriver, senior 
vice-president, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co.; A. J. County, 
vice-president, Pennsylvania Railroad Co.; Bird M. Robinson, 
president, American Short Line Railroad Association; E. 6 
Buckland, chairman of the board, New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Co.; H. A. Scandrett, president, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railway Company; G. B. Elliott, 
president, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co.; E. N. Brown, chair 
man of the board, St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co.; L. A 
Downs, president, Illinois Central system; J. J. Pelley, presi 
dent, New York, New Haven & Hartford Railway Co.; and J J. 
Bernet, president, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 
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Associated Traffic Clubs Convention 


Full Text of Addresses by Whitridge, Gormley, Jack, Siddall, Tilford, and Hunter—H. W. Roe 
Elected President—Plans for Transportation Research—Reports of Education 
and Other Committees—Peoria for Next Semi-Annual Meeting 


(By a staff correspondent at Louisville, Ky.) 


Delegates from 31 of the 49 traffic clubs now composing the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America met in annual convention 
at the Brown Hotel, Louisville, October 18 and 19. There were 
about 400 delegates and others present at the opening session, 
at which preliminaries were disposed of and the first two of sev- 
eral constructive addresses by prominent persons on live trans- 
portation subjects were made and discussed. 

The convention was called to order by President T. T. 
Harkrader, of New York. The invocation was delivered by the 
Rev. Charles W. Welch, of the Fourth Presbyterian Church. 
sg, A. Cash, president of the Transportation Club of Louisville, 
introduced A. B. Chandler, Lieutenant-Governor of Kentucky, 
who welcomed the convention on the part of the local club, the 
city, and the state. He also sang a couple of songs for good 
measure, illustrating his successful cam- 
paign methods. H. W. Roe, executive 
vice-president, responded for the associa- 
tion. 

“This is ‘Greater Transportation 
Week’ in Louisville,” said he, “and there 
will be present the greatest array of 
traffic and transportation talent ever as- 
sembled. The subjects on our program 
have been assigned to the best informed 
men obtainable and with the proper dis- 
cussion of these vital problems from the 
flor of this convention, many helpful 
suggestions will be forthcoming that will 
eventually play their part in the final 
solution of Some of the transportation 
problems of the day. 

‘It is our hope that our business 
meetings will be well attended. In the 
language of our Democratic presidential 
candidate, in his recent speech at Salt 
Lake City, the problem of the railroads 
is the problem of each and every one of 
us. No single economic activity enters 
into the life of every individual as much 
as do these great carriers.’ So let us 
each aSsume his own fair share of the 
responsibility of contributing something 
towards the solution of the problems, 
even though it is nothing more than re- 
spectful attention to what others may 
have to say regarding them. 

While the present plight of the 
nation’s rail carriers is uppermost in our minds and we are faced 
with the responsibility of contributing in the fullest measure to a 
full discussion of their problems, this association is not prejudiced 
in their favor and we see as our duty the necessity of lending our 
assistance to the formulation of a transportation policy that 
will result in the greatest good to the nation as a whole. The 
far reaching effects of the depreciation of railroad securities 
and the ultimate effect of their collapse on every man, woman 
and child in this great country makes it necessary and advis- 
able that we interest ourselves in their welfare and insist that 
they, at least, be given a chance to compete on an equal basis 
with other forms of transportation. It is only through intelli- 
gent discussion of their problems and a complete diagnosis of 
their ills that the necessary remedy can be prescribed and 
applied. This is one of the functions of this association and 
we can make the power of our transportation intelligence felt 
if We continue to exert our efforts in this direction.” 

President Harkrader appointed the following nominating 
committee: T. B. Curtis, Atlanta, chairman; W. D. Beck, Chi- 
cago; Homer Snow, St. Louis; R. L. Galleher, Cincinnati; W. J. 
Ryan, Louisville; Basil Nelson, St. Paul; W. E. Alderson, Kan- 


a ‘wed H. C. Mitchell, Norfolk; Mrs. Jo. Schifferdecker, New 
ork. 


Report of Board of Directors 


The report of the board of directors was made by H. A. 
Palmer, chairman. 

He said the board had met October 18, canvassed the 
Teports of committees, and discussed the work of the associa- 
tion. It took little definite action with respect to future activities 
for the reason that new officers and some new directors were 





H. W. Roe, New A. T. C. of A. Head 


to be elected at this convention and definite action would have 
to be taken by the new board. 

Two vacancies on the board were filled. T. B. Hendrick, 
of Oklahoma City, resigned because his work no longer per- 
mitted his participation in the activities of the association, and 
the place occupied by T. Noel Butler, of Philadelphia, was auto- 
matically vacated by reason of his failure to attend board meet- 
ings. In their places were chosen M. H. Champion, traffic 
manager, Andersen-Pritchard Oil Corporation, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., and J. A. Coakley, general traffic manager, U. S. Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The resignations of the El Paso, Ft. Wayne (Ind.), and 
Brooklyn clubs, due to their financial condition and not to 
dissatisfaction with the work of the association, were accepted, 
and the application of one club, the 
Women’s Traffic Club of Memphis, Tenn., 
was favorably acted on, giving the asso- 
ciation a membership of 49 clubs. 

The method of circulation of the As- 
sociated Traffic Clubs Bulletin contain- 
ing the minutes of this convention was 
discussed and it was decided by the 
board to send the bulletins to member 
clubs in sufficient quantities that they 
might distribute them to all their mem- 
bers, where responsible members would 
guarantee that such distribution would 
be made; where such assurance was not 
received to the satisfaction of the secre- 
tary of the association, the bulletins 
would be individually mailed to the list 
of club members used six months ago, 
with such extra copies as were desired 
sent to the secretaries of clubs to take 
care of persons who had joined the clubs 
since the last mailing. 

It was decided to continue the serv- 
ice of information to member clubs with 
respect to dates of annual club dinners. 

Other matters discussed, he Said, 
would or had come before the convention 
in other ways and need not be referred 
to. 


Address by M. H. Hunter 


Secretary F. A. Doebber, of the asso- 

ciation, and H. T. Lively, chairman of 

the local committee on general arrangements, made several 
announcements and then the convention got down to the 
formal addresses, the first of which was made by M. H. 
Hunter, professor of public finance, University of Illinois. The 
subject announced for him in the preliminary program was: 
“Recent Developments in State Regulation and Taxation of High- 
way Transport,” but he changed it to “Commercial Motor Trans- 
portation—Its Regulation and Taxation.” He spoke as follows: 


For some years I have been much interested in the problem of 
the commercial motor transport, especially as it affects the problem 
of taxation and regulation. In 1927 the secretary of the National Tax 
Association asked me to suggest papers for the approaching confer- 
ence. I suggested that a paper be prepared on the taxation of com- 
mercial motor transportation, but declined to prepare it. At the 
conference that year, a committee was appointed to study commercial 
motor transportation, as chairman of which I served for two years 
and continued as a member for two more years. The reports of this 
committee may be found as a part of the proceedings of the National 
Tax Association and constitute some of the pioneer literature dealing 
with the subject before us. 

Let me now claim my privilege to digress from what you might 
have expected, if you had the faith to expect anything at all, from 
the statement of my topic. I am sure you would not want me merely 
to read a list of the methods by which busses and trucks are being 
taxed and regulated in the different states, together with the agitation 
for federal regulation. In the first place, time was too short to make 
such a compilation, and I have learned that the Motor Vehicle Con- 
ference Committee, a subsidiary or holding company or some sort 
of amoebic offspring of the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, has almost completed such a compilation and will have it ready 
for distribution about November 1. Certainly I would not presume to 
discuss the legal entanglements among such learned and competent 
counsel as are here present. I profess to be but an embryonic econ- 
omist and, if I can make any contribution to this problem, I feel 
it must be rather to point out some of the basic considerations. which 
must continually be kept in the foreground if satisfactory results are 
to be achieved. 
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While I do not propose to discuss recent legislation nor litigation 
arising thereunder, a generalization or two may convey some idea 
of the present status. Regulatory legislation has shown no tendency 
to abate, but, on the other hand, to become more severe. It is gradu- 
ally being extended to include more types of carriers, many states 
only recently having included the contract carrier under some form 
of regulation. The courts, too, seem to be more willing than formerly 
to acquiesce in this extended regulation, although, in some states, 
difficulty has been encountered. For example, courts are not gener- 
ally willing to concede that contract carriers can be regulated as 
common carriers merely by legislative fiat. The courts, however, are 
rather generally upholding such regulation as is placed upon the 
different classes of carriers, as such, 


Conflicting Interests 


It occurs to me that the problem of the taxation and regulation 
of the commercial motor carrier revolves around a trinity of rather 
conflicting interests. One number of the trinity is, of course, the 
operators of the commercial motor vehicle; the others are the public 
and the operators of the other types of transportation with which 
the motor vehicle has come into competition. The nature of the 
interest of the two types of transport agencies is readily apparent, 
while that of the public is somewhat diverse. First, the highway 
represents an investment of the public; second, the truck and bus 
perform a service acceptable to the public; and, third, payments by 
these carriers for the use of the highway represent a return on the 
investment of the public. 


It must be remembered that, in the highway, in its relation to 
commercial transport, we have a peculiar and rather unique phenom- 
enon. No railroads would have been built had there been no expecta- 
tion to run trains upon them; no pipe lines would have been laid had 
there not been an intent to run oil or gas throguh them; no telegraph 
or telephone line would have been stretched had it not been for the 
purpose to transmit messages. But the highways were not conceived 
and constructed as passageways for commercial vehicles. Such use 
is secondary; the highways were constructed for other than use by 
commercial vehicles and this must be kept in mind in a consideration 
of the problem. 

The most serious effects of motor competition have been felt by 
the railroads, both electric and steam. You will note I did not use 
the word commercial, because not all the competition can be laid to 
the use of bus and truck for hire, but a large part of it has come 
from the private automobile. A few years ago, when I wanted to go 
the 130 miles to Chicago I would take the Illinois Central, pay a taxi 
fare of 75 cents or a dollar to get to it, then another fare in Chicago, 
then two taxi fares on the return. Now I get in my own car at my 
own door, take my wife (this, of course, frequently adds considerably 
to the expense of the trip), perhaps some friends, make the trip in 
the same time I could do it by train, park the car near where I want 
to go, and, in all, have a pleasant trip. 

But, whether the competition has come from the commercial or 
private automobile, the railroads have suffered. The basic reason, 
of course, is the fickleness of the American buying public. It has no 
respect for the old when something new and better meets its needs. 
The bus and truck presented a more flexible service—one which, 
in many cases, saved a great deal of time and labor, and one which, 
apparently, could be had at a less cost. The change was, no doubt, 
aggravated by the fact that commercial motor traffic was being 
inaugurated at a time when freight rates, especially, were being in- 
creased by the railroads. That the change has not been inconsider- 
able is pretty well established when one notes that, in 1931, the 
amount of live stock hauled by truck was about one-third greater 
than in 1930. In 1930, also, about one-fifth of all fruits and vegetables 
entering the city of New York was conveyed by truck, while in 
Los Angeles, in 1931, more than three-fifths of all farm produce 
entering the city came by truck. 

Throughout the initial development the railroads appear to have 
assumed an attitude of indifference; they took the attitude that the 
public could not dispense with the service which they rendered, so 
why should they worry about a few trucks and busses? The owners 
of the rairoads are much like the owner of a performing dog; why 
should he pay any attention to a few fleas? But the fleas multiplied 
and began to injure the health of the dog. Then the owner cried: 
“The parasites are killing my dog; he cannot do his tricks well; 
people will not pay to see him.’’ And he rushes to the veterinary 
doctor to have something done about it. The cry of the railroads is 
that the parasitts are ruining their business. They are being subsi- 
dized through provision of the highway, etc. I need not expand upon 
this for it is a continuous story. Every issue of Railroad Data which 
comes to my desk is full of it. 


The Cry of Subsidy 


To my mind the cry of subsidy is, and should be, wasted effort. 
The mere fact that a new system of transportation may harass an 
existing one, even to death, is not sufficient ground to seek regulation 
of the new to save the old. Such has not been the policy in the 
United States. The early railroads, and many of them, to a large 
extent, through governmental subsidy, rang the death knell of the 
canals and stage coaches; publicly constructed bridges caused ferry 
companies to cease to operate. And so it goes—for the newer and 
more efficient to replace the old is but a part of the price of progress. 
The price is paid by the earlier adventurer just as the typesetter 
paid when the linotypa was invented. To attempt to stem the tide 
has usually proved futile, although numerous attempts have been 
made. It is interesting to note that, upon the development of the 
railroads, the canals sought protective legislation. In 1848 in New 
York a law was passed which provided that any road paralleling or 
nearly paralleling any canal of the state, and within thirty miles 
of it, would be considered as diverting freight business from the 
canals. Because of this, the same tolls that would have been paid 
had the property been transported by canal were to be paid by the 
railroad. You may easily imagine the accomplishment of such 
attempts. This law was repealed in 1851. 

Mere existence or threat of extermination is no more of a claim 
for prolonged life for a transportation agency than for any other. 
The railroads too lorg took the attitude that they were a sort of 
public necessity and did not need to give concern to the new develop- 
ment. It is here they made a grave mistake, and one which need not 
have been made. Had they sensed the demand of the public for this 
new flexible and efficient means of transportation, and had stepped 
forward with an eagerness to provide it, the most of such business 
might have today been in the control of the railroads. Had they 
gone further and claimed—with good reason, too—that the public 
would continue to need the railroads, that their financial stability 
was much more secure than many of the newer transport agencies, 
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that to allow the other agencies to compete would seriously threaten 

the service which would remain to be performed by the railroads— 

then they would have had a logical ground on which to stand. Here 

the case would have been based upon public conveninece and/or 

necessity, after all the only basis in which the public is really 

interested. ’ r 
The Correct View 


It seems to me that the Supreme Court of Illinois in the case of 
the Egyptian Transportation System vs. Louisville N, R. Co. rather 
early took the correct view of the situation. Here the court set aside 
an order of the Illinois Commerce Commission which had granted 
a certificate for bus operation. To use the language of the court: 

“Railroads have permanent roadbeds and trackage which require 
an outlay of millions of dollars and which in turn yield large revenue 
to the people of the state. The average bus line is incorporated for 
a comparatively small sum. The railroad is of vastly greater financia] 
responsibility. This is a matter of substantial public interest, particu- 
larly in cases of accident. It is the established policy of the law in 
this state that a public utility be allowed to earn a fair return on 
its investments. It is, therefore, not only unjust but poor economy 
to grant to a much less responsible utility company the right to com- 
pete for the business of carrying passengers by paralleling its line 
unless it appears that the necessary service cannot be furnished by 
such railroad. Appellants offer to provide whatever increase in accom- 
modations and service is deemed essential to meet the public con- 
venience and necessity. It is but consonant with our law regulating 
public utilities that they be given an opportunity to do so. It is argued 
that appellants cannot give the necessary service except at a large 
loss. Such argument is beside the question involved in the proceed- 
ings before the commission in this case. Appellants have stated that 
they are willing and able to give such service, and it appears clear 
that the commission is not justified in granting a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity to a competing line until the utility in the 
field has had an opportunity to demonstrate the truth of its statement 
and to give the required service.” 

Herein, then, lies the argument from the standpoint of competi- 
tors, for more severe taxation or regulation of the motor carrier, 
The public cannot afford to have the existing carriers crushed by 
these new competitors, and, since there is not room for both, the 
field must be left to the agency which is necessary. To the extent 
that a public need can be shown, to that extent can a case be made 
for consideration. I feel much can be made of the argument and that 
the railroads, by their lethargy, have lost much ground that may 
take time to retrieve. If, however, they will cease berating the 
subsidization of competitors and will begin to show that the public 
will be more efficiently and economically served by the coordination of 
the flexible bus and truck service with that of the railroad, then 
something may be accomplished. 


Payment by Motor Vehicles 


The operators of the commercial carriers are, of course, anxious 
to secure the use of the highways for the least possible cost. The 
impression these operators seek to convey in the literature they 
ditribute is that the payments required of them is excessive. Thus, 
in Facts and Figures of the Automobile Industry, 1932 edition, we 
find ‘*$1,025,735,000 motor taxes in 1931;’ “special motor taxes in- 
creased 179 per cent per vehicle in ten years;’’ “motor vehicles pay 
10 per cent of all taxes;’’ “‘taxes average 30 per cent of gasoline 
prices;’’ ‘‘77 per cent of current state highway income from special 
motor taxes.’’ Granting that such statements and many others that 
might be given are facts, what do they prove? Certainly nothing as 
to the amount which the payment should be. As with the subsida- 
tion wail of the competitors, one is tempted to ask: ‘‘What of it?” 
It makes one think of the chap who knew a little of the deaf and 
dumb alphabet and who was watching two mutes converse. Every 
so often, as one of them “talked,’’ the other would put the tips of 
the fingers of his right hand into the palm of the left hand, and 
then extend the right hand gently into the air. This puzzled the on- 
looker and he called one who knew more about the language than 
he to explain it. The second individual watched a bit, smiled and 
said: “You don’t get that? Why, that is ‘Oh, Yeah.’” to give a 
satisfactory answer, more definite proof would have to be forth- 
coming than is usually seen. 

From the viewpoint of the different carriers, there seems to be 
considerable disagreement as to the charge which should be made 
for the use of the highway. From the standpoint of the public, 
the third interested party, what charge should be made? Certainly, 
the operators of the carriers have no plaim to any concession from 
the public, the owner of the highway. As indicated above, the high- 
way was built for another purpose. If, through this secondary use, 
as long as it does not appreciably interfere with the primary use, 
it would be good business to charge as much as the traffic will 
bear. If a railroad could lease its roadbed for some purpose, which 
would not interfere with the operation of trains, for a sum sufficient 
to pay one-half of its operating costs, it would not hesitate to do it. 
Why should the public hesitate to lease its highway for a price which 
will best conserve the public interest? Certainly, any use of the 
highway for commercial purposes is by sufferance, and the public has 
a right to demand such compensation as it may deem expedient. 

The public interest in such payment may be composed of a 
number of aspects. If additional costs must be incurred which would 
not have been met had no bus or truck traffic been contemplated, 
then certainly remuneration should be made for this. It is for the 
engineer to decide whether a thicker slab is necessary or whether 
ro of the highway is more rapid when used by busses and 
trucks. 

The consensus of the best opinion seems to be that, with a rea- 
sonable limitation of weight per axle or wheel, and, with pneumatic 
tire equipment, busses and trucks cause no more highway deteriora- 
tion than ordinary cars. If this be true, then the argument that 
the commercial carrier should be made pay for the additional high- 
way costs incurred by it loses its force. If the conclusion be not 
accurate, then, perhaps, the solution is not to inflict a charge upon 
the carrier, but to limit the gross weight and its distribution until the 
highway constructed for the ordinary car will safely withstand the 
additional traffic. This would seem to be the logical solution, unless 
the size of the carrier thus permitted would not meet the require- 
ments of public convenience and/or necessity. These carriers, more- 
over, have no ground for objection to regulations which the public 
may see fit to impose to meet its convenience or protection. Thus, 
as a safety measure, trucks and busses in Illinois are required to 
carry a number of lights placed in definite positions; neither shall 
the maximum length of any carrier exceed thirty-five feet. 

As you are all aware, all operators of motor carriers may pay 
some type of registration fee and a tax on gasoline. The divergence 
of these in the different states is all too great. It occurs to mé 
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that such payment should be considered as one for the use of the 
highway and not as a business tax. The individual who drives his 
pleasure car over the highway pays these same types of charges, 
and yet there is no semblance of the pursuit of earnings. If the 
commercial carrier is to be taxed as a business, it should be in addi- 
tion to these general charges and upon some criterion which will in- 
dicate the ability of the business to pay. They have paid their “rent’’ 
for the leased highway and should now be treated as any other 
business. Fundamentally, there is no reason to distinguish between 
the common carrier and the contract carrier—the operator of each 
js a business man motivated by profits. I am perfectly aware, how- 
ever, that administrative difficulties may necessitate difference of 
treatment. 

Such a scheme of regulaton, payment for highway, and taxation 
as that just suggested makes proper provision for the motor vehicle 
operated as a part of a private business, such as the some 15,500 
operated by the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, the 
some 25,000 by the different Standard Oil companies, etc. Here the 
use of trucks does not result in earnings which can be specifically 
allocated to their operation. They are no less, however, a part of 
the business, and their operation is a contributing factor to its 
earnings and to its taxable capacity. To tax the business is but to 
tax the returns to Which the motor carrier is a contributor, and 
this is exactly what is done when a tax is levied upon the business 
of hauling persons or goods for hire. Many states, indeed, seem 
to use such a business tax, but it varies greatly in method of levy 
and severity. Perhaps some plan is more usable in one state than 
jn another, but, whatever the plan, it should be considerate of the 
capacity to pay. 

As already indicated, the amount to be exacted from the motor 
carrier is still a matter of dispute. In the end, of course, this will be 
determined by the purpose behind the levy. After the establishment 
of the national banking system, the federal government levied a tax 
of 10 per cent upon the circulation of state bank notes, not with the 
idea of getting revenue, but with the idea of destroying this form 
of competition. One suspects some such motive may be behind 
the demands of those who continually point out the existence of 
unfair competition because of the subsidy existing in the highway. 
Thus, in the issue of Railway Data for September 23, 1932, we find 
the statement that ‘“‘no one can claim either that their commercial 
operations by bus and truck have fully paid or that they are paying 
now.” 

I suspect there never will be agreement as to when the commercial 
carrier has “fully paid.’’ Some contend that the payment should be 
sufficient to eliminate the element of subsidy, that is, an amount 
which would be comparable to the taxes paid by the railroads, plus 
the cost of maintenance of way and structures, plus a carrying charge 
upon the book value of roadway and structures. For the class I rail- 
roads in 1928, such costs were about 35 per cent of the total gross 
operating revenue. The available data indicates that total taxes con- 
sume between 5 per cent or 6 per cent of the gross operating reve- 
nue of motor carriers. In order, then, to meet the demands of these 
extremists, the present charge upon motor carriers would have to 
be increased five or six times. 


To make any such charge would, of course, eliminate the motor 
carrier. Such statistics of operation as are available, granting that 
they are fair samples, are indicative of this result. In 1930 the total 
operating expense of inter-city busses was about 94 per cent of 
operating revenue. The average net return on the investment of 
the different operating companies was but a little more than 4 per 
cent, while the most profitable was but 5.74 per cent. It is readily 
seen, then, that the charge cannot be increased to any considerable 
extent and have the service continue. It is now approaching what 
the traffic will bear. 


A Few Facts 


While we may not be able to agree as to what is a full pay- 
ment for the motor carrier, Wwe may as well face a few facts. The 
public wants and is willing to patronize the type of service offered 
by the motor carriers. The charge upon the motor carrier cannot be 
increased to any appreciable extent with a continuation of service. 
The motor carriers nor the transportation agencies with which they 
come into competition have no inalienable rights which the public 
is bound to respect. If the public convenience and/or necessity de- 
mands motor service, even to any extent of susidization, then subsi- 
dization may be expected. If this same convenience and/or necessity 
demands drastic regulation, then the operators of motor carriers must 
endure it, since they operate only by sufferance. If the new system 
of transportation should supplant the old, there can be no effective 
objection, for such has been the price of our economic progress. If 
it be shown, however, as I think it can, that to destroy the railroad 
will react to the public detriment, then the solution points to a 
coordination of the old with the new and a continuation of both 
to the fullest convenience and/or necessity of the public. Present 
regulatory and tax laws have given such considerations more atten- 
tion than former ones and I feel they will have even more in- 
fluence in the future. 

I realize there are may technicalities and administrative prob- 
lems that have not been touched upon; these cannot be ignored and 
frequently undesired modifications must be made to take care of 
them. I have rather built my remarks around what I may call basic 
concepts, with the hope that they will provoke thought and dis- 
cussion. I do not expect absolute agreement with what I have said, 
but sometimes we get further through a discussion of our disagree- 
ments. The fineness of the diamond is only brought out by polishing 
off the roughness, and I hope, through thought and discussion, we 
may find a solution of this problem which will in some measure 
compare with the fineness of this precious stone. 


Address by M. J. Gormley 


_ The second formal address was by M. J. Gormley, executive 
vice-president of the American Railway Association, his subject 
being: “A Summary and Criticism of the Various Programs of 
Public Policy Relative to Highway Transport Advanced by In- 
terested Groups.” He spoke as follows: 


“It is indeed an honor to be invited and a pleasure to ad- 
dress such an impressive gathering as the annual convention 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America. The committee 
of invitation commented, in asking me to appear, that it thought 
I would be able to give a straightforward and plain talk on 
the subject assigned to me. I cannot be the judge as to the 
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straightforwardness, although I shall do my best in that direc- 
tion. I do have to admit that anything I ever say is plain. 

“The various programs of public policy relative to highway 
transport fall generally into two classes: 


1. A “let alone’”’ policy, or a ‘‘do nothing”’’ policy. 
2. A policy of regulation for highway transport. 


“There are variations and modifications of each of these 
programs. Final analysis, however, will show two simple the- 
ories—to regulate versus not to regulate. 

“The ‘let alone’ or ‘do nothing’ policy is supported, in gen- 
eral, by a line of argument somewhat as follows: 


a. Highway transport is in its infancy and should, like the rail- 
roads, have fifty years for unrestricted expansion. 

b. It is carried on by three kinds of operators—common carriers, 
contract carriers and owner operator. Any attempt to regulate must 
be confined to the very small number of common carriers and such 
regulation would be ineffective, due to the fact that common carriers 
would ‘become contract carriers. It is added that, if regulation under 
the Constitution could be applied to contract carriers, there is still 
the alternative of becoming an owner operator. 

ce. It is further argued that competition itself will take care of 
the development and regulation of highway transport. 

d. All regulatory laws, both State and }Kederal, are not feasible 
because they can not be enforced. 

e. There is no need for regulation because there is no public de- 
mand for it and highway transport is essentially unlike rail transport. 


“The advocates of a policy of regulation for highway trans- 
port, with the railroads, perhaps, as our guidance in asking for 
equal opportunity for all means of transportation, have a line 
of argument somewhat as follows: 


a. Operators on the highway have entered the field of public 
service transportation. If, in the public interest, regulation should 
apply to rail carriers, then, by the same token, it should apply to 
others in the same service. 

b. The plea for fifty years of unrestricted development fails to 
recognize, first, that we should learn by experience and, second, that 
it is in the public interest to have regulation in order to secure orderly 
development, dependable service and the necessary stability for the 
welfare of trade and industry. 

c. It is claimed that regulation of the proper sort can be applied 
both to common carriers and contract carriers on the highways. 

d. It is said, also, that equality of opportunity in the competitive 
field of transportation as between rails and roads can not be realized 
without proper regulation of both agencies. 


“It is not my purpose to try to express the variations and 
modifications of these two general programs. They are the 
two presented to the people of the country for determination. 
To regulate or not to regulate—that is the question. 

“It is true, however, that, perhaps, the railroads have taken 
the lead in support of the ‘to regulate’ policy in the interest 
of equality of opportunity for all means of transportation. They 
are supported, however, in this position by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the various state commissions and, as 
I believe will soon be shown, also, by Congress. 

“The ‘not to regulate’ policy is led by the manufacturers 
of automotive vehicles and some shippers and, I think, by others 
who are obtaining some temporary benefit from their ability to 
trade their traffic to the lowest bidder. Let me say to all 
these that, it is my belief, regulation will come in every neces- 
sary and desirable direction that is in the public interest and 
it will be brought about regardless of what the railroads have 
to say and regardless of what other interests, including the 
motor vehicle manufacturers, have to say. It seems to me that 
we shall make progress if this fact is generally recognized and 
then let the influence of all be directed to the bringing about 
of the best possible regulation in the interest of sound, national 
transportation. Unless this is done, it is within the bounds 
of possibility that we shall find ourselves confronted with regu- 
lation that may not prove satisfactory. Someone has said that 
the greatest of acquisitions is common sense. There appears 
to be an opportunity to apply a lot of it in this situation, rather 
than to be controlled by selfish interests, either on one side 
of the fence or the other. 


Arguments on Both Sides 


“It is my purpose, briefly, to review some of the arguments 
in support of each of the general policies—To Regulate and Not 
to Regulate highway transportation. 

1. To the argument that highway transport is in its in- 
fancy and should have a half-century of unrestricted develop- 
ment, I would reply that those who advance such an argument 
do so without any very definite knowledge as to the ramifica- 
tions of highway transport today and, certainly, with a total 
disregard of the history of railroad regulation. They cannot 
realize the extent to which motor transportation has grown 
in recent years. But, after all, it seems to me a weak argu- 
ment to hold that we should cover the same processes of ex- 
perience as those who have gone before without learning any- 
thing from them. 

“There are those who tell us that a comparatively small 
amount of tonnage is handled by motor truck. It would appear, 
however, that their views are directly contrary to those of one 
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of the largest producers of automotive vehicles, which incor- 
porated the following in a recent annual report to its stock- 
holders: 


As a matter of fact, at home and even abroad in countries less 
intensively developed, it (the motor car) has almost reached the 
point, if it has not actually done so, of becoming the dominating in- 
fluence in the transportation of passengers and goods irrespective of 
conditions and circumstances. The motor car’s great flexibility of 
action, low initial investment and operating cost and, above all, its 
outstanding ability to do the whole job of transportation from starting 
point to destination give it this commanding position. Certainly no 
industry could be founded on a stronger foundation of economic neces- 
sity and desire. 


“They surely would not offer this as an encouragement to 
ownership in the stock of their corporation if they did not 
have the idea that motor transportation was going to con- 
tinue to grow and become even more extensive than it is at 
the present time. 

“Trucking should not be regulated, it has been argued, be- 
cause it is not comparable to railroad transportation. Iron- 
ically enough, with trucks now hauling freight over distances in 
excess of fifteen hundred miles, highway transport enthusiasts 
still refer to trucks as the present-day counterpart of the horse 
and wagon. 

Regulation of Others Than Common Carriers 


“2. Now, as to the argument that it is unconstitutional 
to regulate any other than common carrier transportation on 
the highway. I have wondered if it would disturb at all those 
who argue that highway transportation cannot be regulated 
to learn that, when railroad regulation was being discussed 
forty-five years ago, prior to the passage of the interstate com- 
merce law of 1887, senators and congressmen contended that 
the primary reason why Congress had power to regulate rail- 
roads was that the Supreme Court of the United States had 
decided railroads were, in effect, a public highway. 

“For example, in a debate in a committee of the House in 
1886, Congressman Caldwell said: 


Not only is it true that railroads are subject to regulation and 
control by law as common carriers in a business effected by a public 
use, but they are also public highways. It is true that they are to be 
used in a particular way, but they are nevertheless highways, and 
as such subject to control. 


“To that I add an excerpt from the decision of the Supreme 
Court, which was the basis of the congressman’s remarks: 


The highways of a country are not of private but of public in- 
stitution and regulation. * * * This is not only its indefeasible right 
but it is necessary for the protection of the people against extortion 
and abuse. * * * Railroads and railroad corporations are in this 
category. 


“It is of curious interest to note that Congressman Her- 
mann, during that debate, stated that he felt railroads should 
be regulated because they were ‘fast becoming as plenty as 
highways.’ 

“There are those who say that contract carriers cannot 
be regulated and, therefore, regulation is not feasible. The 
contract carrier is held up as a new problem in transporta- 
tion. Studies are made to indicate that the greater portion of 
trucking for hire on our highways is done by contract carriers 
and not by common carriers. These contract carriers haul 
only for those whom they wish to serve and at rates made to 
cover each individual transaction. These are private contrac- 
tual relationships, it is argued, which cannot be disturbed by 
any governmental effort at regulation. We hear, therefore, 
much of the inviolability of private contracts and of constitu- 
tional rights. 

“Again I go back 45 years to the debate on Capitol Hill, 
prior to the enactment of the first interstate commerce act. 
At that time Senator Morgan argued against the passage of 
that act. He said, for example: 


You go further, you overstep the bounds of the regulation of 
state commerce, and you take hold of the power to contract, and you 
say to men, ‘‘you shall not contract thus and so,’’ though the com- 
mon law of England and the United States says that you may, and 
that the contract is just and right. You trespass beyond the bound- 
aries and invade the States and say to the. citizens of the States: 
‘You shall not contract in your own States and in your own corpora- 
tions for the transportation of your freight beyond your State; we 
limit you in your power to contract by forbidding the railroad com- 
panies to contract with you except upon certain terms that we pre- 
scribe.’’” And while you, in your anxiety to meet what is supposed to 
be a very popular demand, thus transgress the boundaries of your 
own jurisdiction, you invade some of the most sacred liberties that 
belong to men under the constitution of the United States. 


I have a perfect right, if I have got 100,000 tons of iron to ship 
from Birmingham, in Alabama, to Cincinnati, or to Chicago, to say 
to a particular railroad company: “I will give you all my patronage 
if you give me a rate upon this below the common rate of transporta- 
tion,’’ and that railroad company has a right to give me that con- 
tract, because I am a large contributor to its prosperity. Another 
comes along with 10 tons of iron and offers to this railroad company 
that it shall carry his 10 tons at the same rate as the other man’s. 
The company says: ‘I can not afford to do it.” ‘Why can you not 
afford to do it?’’ ‘Because I am carrying this iron for a man who 
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furnishes me 100,000 tons,’ precisely the same 
obtain in a mercantile house in New York, 


‘‘* * * * What pretext have you for interfering in a contract be. 
tween the shippers in Birmingham, Ala., and a railroad company? 
What right have you got to do it? No, sir, this bill goes far beyond 
the powers of Congress as contended for by the gentlemen who ad. 
vocate it, and it is a serious question as to the private right of a 
man to make a contract according to the advantages of his situation. 
and every man has a right to make his contract according to the 
advantages of his situation. 


principle that woul 


“This citation is interesting because it contains precisely 
the same argument which today, dressed up in false whiskers 
and mustache, is masquerading as a new problem. I do not 
want to be understood as advocating that the railroads should 
today have this contract right restored to them. I believe that 
its abolition has worked both in the public interest and in 
the interest of the railroads themselves. What I do want to 
say, however, is that, if these contract rights could be taken 
away from the railroads, there would seem to be no reason 
why the same action cannot constitutionally be taken as to 
motor trucks in the same field of service. In my plain way, 
I say it unquestionably can. 


Public Demand for Regulation 


“3. Those who advocate this ‘do nothing’ policy say, also, 
that there is no public demand for regulation of highway trans. 
portation other than by railroad interests. I would like to 
point out, however, that shippers are finding that unregulated 
trucking has created problems for them. But these problems, 
like other so-called new problems, have arisen in the past and 
have found solution through American legislative ingenuity. 
There is a growing public demand for highway regulation and 
resulting stability in highway transportation. I cite some illus- 
trations. 

“One of the largest industries in our country, the manufac- 
turers of cement, appeared before the Senate committee on in- 
terstate commerce in the hearings on the Couzens bill and asked 
the enactment of legislation regulating trucks. This is interest- 
ing because this industry, naturally, had been the direct bene- 
ficiary of our recent program of highway expansion necessi- 
tated by the tremendous growth in the use of automobiles, 
busses, and trucks. In the five years from 1927 to 1931, in- 
clusive, 233,000,000 barrels of cement were used in road build- 
ing and this was 29 per cent of the total cement production. 
In view of this, one would expect, even if purely as a matter of 
reciprocity, to find the cement industry taking the same posi- 
tion as the automobile and truck manufacturers with reference 
to any proposed legislation affecting highways. Why then, 
did they take a contrary position? The following excerpt from 
the testimony answers the question: 


The cement industry has built up its distribution on basis of 
regulated transportation rates. Until shortly after the war, aside 
from the limited tonnage moving by water, the railroad was the only 
means of transportation. The railroads were and are regulated by 
law. They are required to publish and file with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission tariffs stating their rates and charges. Each ship- 
per has a means of ascertaining not only his own freight costs, but 
also the freight costs of his competitors and furthermore knows that 
the freight costs are stable, at least to the extent that they can be 
changed only on public notice. 

With the advent of the truck the stability of transportation costs 
began to cloud and as trucking of cement increased, stability dimin- 
ished until finally it became an unknown quantity. * * * * In the course 
of five years the transportation end of the cement industry has gone 
from certainty to chaos. 


“But even this is by no means a ‘new’ problem. Going back 
again to the debate 45 years ago, I find Senator Harris declaring 
on the floor of the Senate: 


Every merchant and trader is interested in uniformity and sta- 
bility of rates, whether they be high or low; while the carrier is in- 
terested in the highest rates he can obtain, because the higher the 
rate the greater are his profits. 


“Again, the arguments used in favor of railroad regulation 


apply with equal force to the present need for regulation of 
busses and trucks! 

“Other important industries have suffered from unregulated 
trucking. This is particularly true of agricultural produce. 
Without attempting to make any exhaustive survey as to this 
phase, I learn that the Ohio State Department of Agriculture 
has recently issued a bulletin in which are lamented the dis- 
astrous effects of unregulated motor truck transportation in 
demoralizing prices at large produce markets without benefit 
to producer or consumer, The potato industry, through its 
national association, the National Potato Institute, blames the 
motor truckman and peddler of potatoes for an almost complete 
demoralization of the potato industry. : 

“The secretary of the Nebraska Farm Bureau Federation 
states that trucking has practically put out of business the 
live stock shipping associations which previously flourished in 
that state, and that in his opinion the farmer “has lost money 
in the transaction.” The Florida citrus industry finds the pres 
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ent situation not a tonic. E. D. Dow, traffic manager, Florida 
citrus Exchange, summarizes thusly in one sentence: 


The truck situation, while it was considered a godsend to the 
wers down there for a while, is now considered the greatest 
menace to the Florida citrus industry. 


“lt ask, therefore, in view of these illustrations, can it be 
said that competition alone will regulate and stabilize highway 
transport? 

To Believers in Regulation 

“With respect to the position taken by those who believe in 
regulation of highway transport, I would like to say, briefly: 

“1, It does not seem to me to be fair or in the interest 
of economical, national transportation that one transportation 
system alone, the railroads, should be regulated in every re- 
spect, and particularly as to their rate structure, while an 
important competitor, the motor vehicle, is permitted to take 
traffic away from it solely by reason of the fact that one is 
regulated and one is not. 

“2. The rail carriers, who have proposed what seems to 
them fair regulation for highway transport, have consistently 
refused to be placed in or to occupy a position of opposition 
to the development of any legitimate form of transportation serv- 
ice, whether over the highways, in the air, or on the water, 
which is economically justified—that is, pays its own way and 
is demanded by the public. The people of this country have 
an undisputed right to every means of transportation that they 
may want on this basis. 

“3. Further, I do not believe that any one will deny that 
efficient railroad transportation is as essential today as it ever 
has been and that it will continue to be so in the future. 

“IT want to make this further comment. The shipper today 
is in a buyer’s position, in that he can trade one trucking 
company against another to get the lowest possible rates. Per- 
haps the same attempt is being made to have railroad rates 
reduced in order to meet some of these truck rates determined 
upon a buyer’s basis. But, surely, this can not be a sound, 
permanent policy. It can only be an attempt to take selfish 
advantage of a difficult situation in transportation. 

“4. There is another phase of this question. The first 
theory and basis of railroad rate regulation was the monopo- 
listic character of the transportation business and the need for 
public protection. The railroads no longer have a transportation 
monopoly and the public is protected by the various forms of 
competitive transportation agencies which have sprung up. 
Therefore, the basis and need for regulation of every railroad 
function is past. No strictly regulated and completely govern- 
ment-supervised railroad system can fairly be expected to 
survive unrestricted and unregulated and often subsidized com- 
petition. Either railroad regulation must be relaxed or its 
competitors equally regulated and restricted. Adequate railroad 
rate regulation can be accomplished by a law giving the Commis- 
sion power to prescribe maximum and non-discriminatory rates. 
The power to suspend rates, the unsound provisions of the fourth 
section, and the power to fix minimum rates, are among the 
rate regulatory provisions which, in my opinion, might well be 
repealed. The Supreme Court in 1907 said (I. C. C. vs. C. G. W., 
209 U. S. 108, 118-119) that: 


Subject to the two leading prohibitions that their charges shall 
not be unjust or unreasonable and that they shall not unjustly dis- 
criminate so as to give undue preference or disadvantage to persons 
or traffic similarly circumstanced, the Act to regulate commerce 
leaves common carriers, as they were at common law, free to make 
special rates looking to the increase of their business, to classify their 
traffic, to adjust and apportion their rates so as to meet the necessities 
of commerce and of their own situation and relation to it, and gen- 
erally to manage their important interests upon the same principles 
which are regarded as sound and adopted in other trades and pursuits. 


“This is sound policy and is especially so in view of the 
present competitive conditions. Unless railroad competitors 
are regulated in the same degree as the railroads we should 
return to the situation in railroad regulation existing at the 
time of the decision just quoted. 

“5. I believe, however, that a discussion of these various 
programs of public policy relative to highway transport must 
include two further important considerations. One is the in- 
numerable remedies of various kinds offered the rail carriers 
with respect to what they should do themselves in reducing 
transportation costs. The other has to do with the problems 
as to who is paying and who should pay for the wonderful 
and expensive highways that have been built and that are 
being utilized as avenues of commerce. 


Suggestions to the Railroads 


“Now, with respect to the first of these problems. The 
majority of these cures indicate very little consideration of 
fundamentals and carry the distinct indication that the pro- 
Ponents of the cure-all recommendations are colored by the 
depression blues. Some of them indicate that everything in 
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the line of railroad transportation that has existed heretofore 
must be completely changed. In the face of this we note that, 
in 1929, the railroads handled the heaviest freight traffic of 
all time without car shortage, with service never surpassed, 
and with greatly decreased costs of operation as compared 
with any previous period. Could it possibly be true that in 
the short time since 1929 conditions have changed to such an 
extent as to make this a decadent machine? Of course, the 
answer is ‘no.’ 

“It should be recognized that the greatest difficulty with 
the railroads today, as with all classes of business, is the 
depression. That may be the entire cause of the difficulty with 
other industry, but the railroads, in addition to that, have to 
compete with unregulated and, to a very considerable extent, 
subsidized means of transportation. 

“While we speak of 1929 as the heaviest year of freight 
traffic, even in that year of great prosperity, the railroads did 
not have an opportunity to earn what they are entitled to earn 
under the transportation act. Their ton mile revenue had very 
greatly decreased since its high point in 1921. It was then 
1.275 cents per ton mile; it dropped in 1929 to 1.076, and in 
1931 to 1.051. Had the average revenue per ton mile of 1921 
been maintained throughout this period, the freight revenue of 
the carriers would have been greater by an aggregate of 
$7,275,000,000. 

“Now, I know the frailties of ton mile earnings taken by 
themselves, and also know that this is not all due to the re- 
duction in rates, but is due, in a measure, to fluctuations in 
the classes of traffic, distance hauled, and other vital items. 
We do know, however, that a cut of 10 per cent was made in 
the rates on all traffic in 1922—and this at a time when in- 
dustry was on the up-turn—and, regardless of what may have 
been responsible for the balance of the decrease in the ton 
mile revenue, the fact does remain that it occurred and was 
one of the things that the railroads had to overcome in their 
operation. 

“Just as an example of what they have done in this reduced 
cost of transportation, attention is called to the fact that, had 
their unit cost of operation in 1929 been the same as it was 
in 1920, it would have cost $1,200,000,000 more to have handled 
the same tonnage. I merely give you these figures to illustrate 
what the railroads have had to overcome and what they have 
done in reducing the cost of operation. This latter figure should 
be remembered when we are considering the present-day plight 
of the railroads and suggested remedies. I know of no industry 
of any kind that can point to any such stupendous difficulties 
in reduced revenue they have had to overcome and who have 
made a greater record than has been made by the railroads in 
reducing their operating costs. 

“This, in brief, is our answer to some of the critics of the 
railroads who have accused the railroads of not indulging to 
a greater extent in centralized research. After all, the acid 
test of research is whether you can furnish better service to 
the public and do it at a lessened cost. We believe these figures 
fully answer this question. While the accomplishments in this 
direction have been very great, I would not leave with you the 
impression that we believe everything has been done that can 
be done. The railroads are making even greater efforts in 
that direction in the hope that the accomplishments of the 
past can be greatly surpassed by those of the future. 

“The cost of railroad transportation is constantly on a 
downward trend. The efforts of all the railroads are directed 
to that end by the use of every means within their power. In 
my opinion, what the railroads need today is a greater realiza- 
tion on the part of the general public that they no longer have 
a monopoly of transportation and their regulation and the 
administration of regulation should be changed accordingly. 
We can see no good reason why greater restrictions in the line 
of regulation should be imposed upon the railroads, who no 
longer have a monopoly on transportation, than should be im- 
posed, if in the public interest, on transportation of any kind 
whether it be by inland waterways, coastwise transportation, 
or highways. With a fair and equitable basis of regulation for 
all transportation industry, there need be no fear that the 
railroads will not retain their position as one of the most vital 
industries for continued prosperity for this country. 


Who Pays for the Highways? 


“I refer now to the question as to who pays for the high- 
ways; that is, who is paying and who should pay for the splen- 
did highways which have been built. While a full discussion 
of these problems in all their ramifications is not possible 
here, I would like to mention a few important points. 

“Our highway system divides itself into three parts on the 
basis of political jurisdiction. They are: 

1. State highways, so-called, totaling about 324,000 miles. 

2. Other highways, sometimes called “‘local” highways, totaling 


approximately 2,700,000 miles. 
3. City streets, totaling about 260,000 miles, 
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“All are used by motor vehicles to a greater or less ex- 
tent. In total they constitute the roadway for highway trans- 
portation. 

“The policy advocated by the automobile manufacturers and 
indorsed and supported by the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads is that the cost of the state highways, about ten per cent 
of the total mileage, should be borne by motor vehicles through 
license fees and gasoline tax receipts, and that the costs of 
other roads and city streets should be paid out of funds raised 
by general taxation, and as to other rural highways, particularly, 
out of taxes on land. 

“This can only mean that the motor vehicles which may 
never travel on the so-called state highway must contribute 
to its construction and maintenance and, further, that those 
owning such motor vehicles must pay, in addition, for the city 
streets and local roads on which they do operate. For instance, 
taxicabs and local delivery trucks in cities contribute to the 
construction and maintenance of the state highway, although 
they never use it. Even the gasoline section cars of the rail- 
roads which have flanged wheels and run nowhere except on 
railroad tracks, contribute through gasoline taxes to the state 
highway. 

“The tax which the farmer actually pays on gasoline used 
in his tractor or in his gasoline engine, which operates his 
power plant, goes largely to the state highway. His flivver, 
which may seldom feel the smooth service of the highway, is a 
daily contributor thereto. Not only should there be, in justice, a 
reapportionment of special motor vehicle taxes, so that there 
may be payment in accordance with use, but, in any form of 
regulation and taxation, a clear distinction should be made 
between those who use the highway in personal travel and the 
farmer or other producer who uses the highway as an incident 
merely to his business, and those who have engaged in the busi- 
ness of transportation on the highway. The farmer may use a 
highway but occasionally. The man who uses the highway in 
the transportation business uses it daily to the utmost extent 
possible. A license duty as applied to one should not be the 
same as the license duty applied to the other. One who uses 
the road only as a way to business and incidental to his real 
business should be taxed much lighter for the privilege of that 
use than the one who uses the highway as a business for profit. 

“What is the source of revenues for these great highways? 

“In the eight-year pericd 1923 to 1930, approximately four 
billion dollars was raised by motor vehicle fees and gasoline 
taxes. This was the total contribution of the motor vehicle for 
use of the roads and streets of the country. Of this amount 
$3,200,000,000 was spent on the so-called state highways, which 
constitute only ten per cent of our total highway mileage, not 
including that in incorporated cities and in densely populated 
sections in New England. This, however, was by no means all 
the funds which were made available for these state highways. 
Almost three billion dollars, raised from other sources, were 
appropriated for them. In the same eight-year period, local 
roads had over $5,200,000,000 made available for them, which 
came from sources other than the motor vehicle. 

“I submit that there is something wrong with this picture. 
It should be possible, with over 25,000,000 automotive vehicles of 
all kinds using our highways, to make such vehicles pay for 
their cost. If such cost has been increased in order to accom- 
modate heavy busses and trucks over and above what would 
have been necessary if our roads were built only for passenger 
autmobiles, then such heavy vehicles should pay all of the 
added cost which they have made necessary, in addition to 
their proportionate contribution to the total cost. 


“IT leave this question with you and ask that you give it your 
attention, not as friends of the railroads or of any other group, 
but as taxpayers in a nation in which constantly mounting taxes 
of all kinds constitute one of our gravest economic problems. 


“In the maze of so-called ‘new’ problems arising from motor 
vehicle transportation, the road question is the only one which 
we can really call a new problem. We have never had any- 
thing like it in the past. 

“Here, then, in broad outline, are the programs presented to 
the public as a remedy for the present situation in the field of 
transportation. A proper solution of this problem is needed 
today. That solution must be determined finally by the public 
to be served and, therefore, by you as a part of the public. 
The solution must be sound and equitable and must be made in 
the light of permanent, public interest and not with a view to 
expediency or temporary advantage.” 


These two addresses were discussed from the floor for the 
rest of the morning session and for half an hour or so at the 
afternoon session, those taking part being Messrs. Burwell, Sor- 
, Palmer, Fitzgerald, Barham, Wilson, Seidl, Swope and 
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Education and Research Committee 


The report of the committee on education and research was 
made by Prof. G. Lloyd Wilson, chairman, as follows: 


As chairman of the commitee on education and research, I have 
the honor to report upon the activities:of this committee to the 
officers and directors. 

I. One of the important activities of the commitee that has 
suffered no depression is in furnishing information to those engageq 
in traffic and transportation work, in fact, the volume of correspond. 
ence conducted by the chairman with men in many different parts 
of the United Staes has not decreased but increased during the past 
half-year. So far as it is possible to do so, all inquiries for informa- 
tion, references to publications, advice and other services are answered 
by correspondence by the chairman of this commitee. 

II. The chairman has received a number of inquiries with respect 
to the date of publication of the series of papers upon current trans- 
portation problems which were forwarded to the secretary for publica- 
tion under the title, ‘‘SSome Aspects of the National Transportation 
Problems.’”’ The chairman of the committee on education and research 
has suggested to these inquirers that they communicate with the 
secretary. 

It is hoped that these papers when published will serve as the 
basis for discussion of present transportation problems in traffic 
groups. 

III. The chairman wishes to report that he has represented the 
Associated Traffic Clubs in visiting and speaking at several traffic 
clubs, and that he has visited and counselled the members of several 
traffic study groups, including the societies at the University of Penn- 
sylvania and Temple University, and has assisted them in arranging 
programs, securing speakers and in similar ways. In this connection, 
the chairman wishes to thank Vice President J. M. Fitzgerald for his 
cooperation in coming to Philadelphia to make an excellent address 
to the members of the Transportation Society of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

IV. The chairman has continued to exchange ideas with the In- 
dustrial Transport Association of Great Britain, and other professiona] 
societies, bearing upon ways and means of founding and developing 
a professional organization of traffic men. Although business con- 
ditions may not make the present an opportune time to propagate 
this idea, the chairman remains of the opinion that such an organiza- 
tion for mutual help and for the development of high standards should 
be sponsored by the Associated Traffic Clubs, as set forth in a special 
report made in August, 1931. 

Remarkable success has been achieved by the American College 
of Life Underwriters, and other similar institutions, and there is no 
reason apparent why the transportation and traffic men would not 
be similarly benefitted. 

The chairman, despite the curtailment of publication pro- 
grams by a number of leading journals in our field, has had articles 
dealing with the opportunities in the field of traffic management pub- 
lished in several periodicals, including: 


1. “Traffic Management as a Vocation,” Lafayette College Place- 
ment Bureau. 

2. “Traffic Management and Purchasing,’’ The Purchasing Agent. 

3. “The New Industrial Traffic Management,’’ Trucking and 
Transit. 

4. “How Much Is a Good Traffic Department Worth,” Trucking 
and Transit. 

Vl. The chairman wishes to express this appreciation of the co- 
operation evinced by the prominent carrier and industrial traffic man- 
agers and educators who constitute the committee. Distance and 
lack of facilities prevent close cooperation of the members. He also 
wishes to thank traffic clubs and traffic study groups for constructive 
suggestions and criticism, and the letters of those who have expressed 
approval of the work. 


VII. The chairman wishes to repeat the suggestion made in the 
last report with respect to the two constructive projects needed to 
advance the interests of the traffic and transportation profession. 
Several letters have been received from prominent members of this 
association endorsing these suggestions. 


1. A series of articles which will lay greater stress than ever 
before upon the constructive and cooperative functions of traffic man- 
agement, indicating the value of the work of traffic departments in 
purchasing, sales, warehousing, advertising, and distribution, and of 
the cooperation of traffic managers through the various cooperative 
organizations and institutions. Such a series of a dozen or more 
articles, if published in a leading traffic journal would serve to carry 
forward individual and collective traffic work in a way that is other- 
wise impossible. The current materials available for the study of 
traffic management are very meager compared with the volume of 
materials available for study in other fields of business management. 
Is our field to be left behind sales management, purchasing, account- 
ancy and other fields in producing a professional educational literature? 
It is for us to decide. 

2. A brief pamphlet or booklet, thoughtfully prepared and at- 
tractively printed, should be compiled and distributed by the Associ- 
ated Traffic Clubs of America among industrial and commercial ex- 
ecutives pointing out how traffic departments can assist industry in 
periods of business depression and readjustment. This booklet must 
be brief and to the point, attractive, and persuasive otherwise it will 
not be read by those who should read it. Members who. have evidence 
of constructive economies and improved distribution to report should 
cooperate with the person delegated to prepare this booklet in order 
to assist the profession generally and strengthen the position of those 
who are seeking to prove more adequately the value of traffic man- 
agement to their respéctive companies. Greater efforts must be made 
to “Sell’’ traffic management. 


He supplemented this report with details as to the volu- 
minous correspondence carried on by him with persons in search 
of information and help as to the traffic profession and programs 
for study clubs. He spoke of his committee as the “Dorothy 
Dix” of traffic. This function, he said should be continued 
and he recommended a continuation of the work of informing 
employers as to the value of traffic departments, helping develop 
the right kind of traffic men, and furnishing information to the 
public with respect to transportation problems, in so far as the 
limited funds of the association would permit. 

His report was referred to the incoming board of directors 
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with instructions to give serious attention to its recommenda- 


tions. 
Constitution Amended 


The proposed amendment to the constitution was adopted 
so that now each member club is entitled to send four dele- 
gates to each meeting with an additional delegate for each 100 
members (or fraction thereof) over 200 members, with a 
maximum of ten. There are to be no alternates. Each dele- 
gate is entitled to one vote, but the total number of votes to 
which any club is entitled shall not be reduced by reason of its 
failure to accredit the full number of delegates provdied for 
or through the failure of any delegate to attend. In the event 
of either such contingency the full number of allowable votes 
may be cast by the delegates in attendance. 

The speakers committee, J. H. Butler, chairman, reported 
that it had listed 69 speakers for traffic club assignments and 
had filed some requests from clubs for speakers. He asked 
that other speakers he suggested or offer themselves, and that 
the clubs take advantage of this service. 

The membership committee, T. L. Darneal, chairman, re- 
ported the same facts as to membership that had already been 
set forth in the report of the board of directors. 

The treasurer, W. T. Vandenburgh, made a detailed report 
in which a cash balance of about a thousand dollars was 
shown. 

Report of Nominating Committee 


The nominating committee made its report at the afternoon 
session so that delegates might have a chance to consider it 
before voting the next day. Harold W. Roe, Tulsa, general 
traffic manager of the Midcontinent Petroleum Company, was 
nominated for the presidency to succeed T. T. Harkrader. 
J. M. Fitzgerald, New York, was nominated for executive vice- 
president. The other vice-presidential nominations were as 
follows: L. C. Sorrell, Chicago; A. W. Vogtle, Birmingham; J. P. 
Saunders, San Francisco; H. S. Snow, St. Louis; M. M. Good- 
sill, St. Paul. Under this program those who would be dis- 
placed as vice-presidents were Mr. Roe, J. W. Roberts, R. C. 
Bray, and E. R. Oliver. F. A. Doebber was renominated for 
secretary and W. T. Vandenburgh for treasurer. For directors, 
the following were nominated: H. A. Palmer, Chicago; W. F. 
Schulten, Chicago (Junior Traffic Club); Mrs. Sarah O. Seamer, 
New York; W. E. Alderson, Kansas City; J. W. Roberts, New 
York; Emma Kentz, Los Angeles; T. T. Harkrader, New York. 
Mr. Roberts was nominated for the unexpired term of Mr. 
Goodsill, nominated for a vice-presidency. The others were all 
for three year terms. Mr. Palmer, Mr. Schulten, and Miss 
Kentz were nominated to succeed themselves. Those who would 
go off the board, in addition to Mr. Goodsill, would be A. H. 
Evans, W. C. Fitch, and A. A. Luttrell. 


Address by Siddall 


“Railroad Policy Relative to PasSenger Service and Rate; 
A Consideration of Developments in Passenger Service and 
Rates, Past and Prospective,” was the subject of an address by 
H. W. Siddall, chairman of the Western Passenger Association 
and the Transcontinental Passenger Association. He spoke 
as follows: 


My subject is quite broad and, if taken literally and in detail, 
would require me to talk to you far longer than I know you would 
care to listen. I will, however, attempt to pick out the salient fea- 
tures of passenger traffic and passenger fares in the past, at present, 
and my thought of what would be helpful for the future. 

To read some articles which are appearing from time to time, 
and to listen to some discussions, it might seem useless to devote any 
time to discussing a subject of this nature, as the view seems 
to prevail in some quarters that passenger traffic, so far as the 
railroads are concerned, is a thing of the past and that the best 
thing to do is to admit that that is true and arrange for closing out 
our passenger business. 

I am one of those, however, who have an entirely different picture 

of the situation in my mind. That may be because for more years 
than you would probably guess I have been closely associated with 
passenger traffic, its developments, and its vicissitudes. I am thor- 
oughly ‘‘sold’’ on the thought that passenger traffic is a healthy 
and living being. It is no more dead or dying than a great many 
other industries now passing through conditions which are most 
certainly going to adjust themselves—and, it is of course hoped, 
in the not far distant future. 
._ ..Most of those in attendance there today are, undoubtedly, more 
intimately connected with freight traffic than with passenger traffic, 
and it may be that your general view is akin to that of many— 
that passenger traffic is a very unimportant part of a railroad and 
that its intricacies cannot compare with the intricacies of freight 
traffic. To those who have spent a lifetime in passenger traffic work, 
however, a contrary view prevails, and it is believed that there are 
as many varied questoins and situations confronting the passenger 
traffic representatives as are confronted in any other business— 
including the freight traffic—of a railroad. 

I, of course, have no knowledge of what phases of the question 
would be of most interest to you, but, assuming that your thoughts 
run along the same lines as those which are expressed from_time 
to time in newspapers and in periodicals such as The Traffic World 
and The Railway Age, it will be my purpose to speak briefly on a 
number of the situations confronting the railroads in the handling 
of passenger traffic and what the condition is in connection with each 
particular situation. 
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Passenger Train Operation Service 


Before dealing with details of passenger fares and practices, 
there is one thought which I should like to submit for your con- 
sideration, and that is the service performed by the passenger train 
operations, the cost of which is chargeable to the passenger depart- 
ment, although there is no offsetting money compensation to that 
department. 

Undoubtedly, the passenger service of a railroad influences, to 
a large extent, the amount of freight traffic handled by that rail- 
road. If, on account of excellent service and proper advertising, 
a railroad can influence a large number of people to travel over its 
line, it is only natural that their experiences on that line will be in 
mind when routing freight shipments. That is a direct contribution 
of the passenger traffic department to the total revenue of a railroad, 
which is not reflected in the revenue statements. 

Another very important feature is the question of nonrevenue 
passenger transportation. In the proper carrying-on of railroad busi- 
ness, including the solicitation of freight traffic, the handling of claims, 
the litigation before the interstate and state commissions, etc., it is 
necessary that a considerable number of representatives of other 
departments than the passenger department use the passenger trains. 
As these representatives are on company business, it is natural that 
they should be carried on free transportation. In the course of a year, 
that travel amounts to considerable. No credit for that service, how- 
ever, is given in the revenue statements of railroads, although the 
passenger department is charged with the expense of operating the 
cars in which the service is performed. No suggestion is advanced 
for any change in the method of handling that situation, but it is 
believed only fair to the passenger traffic departments that cognizance 
be taken of that condition when discussing the question as to whether 
the passenger traffic department is a valuable asset to the railroad 
and justifies its continued existence. 


Evolution in Passenger Fares 


Speaking directly to the subject assigned to me, the first and 
most important feautre to the general public, and to the railroads 
themselves, is the rate of fare for passenger transportation. Briefly, 
I will outline the evolution of passenger fares which has resulted 
in = present general basic rate of 3.6 cents per mile for first class 
travel. 

Going back to the ’90’s, the general and accepted basis for passen- 
ger fares was 3c per mile. In some localities and in restricted areas, 
some passenger fares were on a slightly lower basis, and in others— 
particularly in the mountain areas—on a slightly higher basis; but 
generally speaking the basis was 3 cents per mile. At that time, 
the fares were established by the railroads without interference or 
suggestion from any governing bodies. The wave of adverse rail- 
road legislation commenced to be felt by the passenger traffic de- 
partments in 1906, followed during the next two or three years by 
the passage in various states of 2 cents-per-mile laws. At that 
time, expenses were not so great as they are today, but even at 
that time every effort was made by the railroads to have those laws 
rescinded or set aside, as it was the general belief that fares on 
that basis were not remunerative—and that was at a time when 
conditions were most favorable to the railroads, as they had prac- 
tically no outside competition. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion finally was convinced, after exhaustive hearings, that the 2-cent 
rate was not remunerative and authorized a higher basis for inter- 
state fares, although in the 2-cent-per-mile state districts the car- 
riers were not in all cases permitted to increase their fares to the 
former figure of 3 cents per mile. Later, when the government 
took control of the railroads, the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion ordered an increase in all fares below 3 cents per mile to a 3 
cents per mile level. That basis of fares was considered by passenger 
traffic men as a proper one and one which would be most remunera- 
tive to the railroads while at the same time offering a reasonable 
rate to the traveling public. 

At the close of federal control, the Commission—in Ex Parte 74 
—expressed the view that passenger fares should be increased 20 
per cent. While the decision in that case was not an order, it was 
necessary, in view of other conditions, to take advantage of the 
permission and increase the fares, bringing them to the present 
level, 3.6 cents per mile. The increased fares of course did bring 
considerable revenue to the carriers during the peak business years, 
although the records indicate that, commencing with the increase 
to 3.6 cents per mile, there was a constant decline in the number 
of passengers carried. This has been accentuated during the last 
three years. That in a great part is due to increased competition 
of the highways, but in the minds of many passenger men due to 
the high rate per mile. 

While there has been no general reduction in the basic rate per 
mile since the fares were increased under Ex Parte 74, the public 
generally has benefited by other and lower fares authorized by the 
railroads and, considering the subject as a whole, are paying far 
less per mile to the railroads at the present time than ten years 
ago. This is clearly evidenced in the statements of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission showing that the average receipts per pas- 
senger mile in 1921 were 3.1 cents, that during 1929 the receipts 
were 2.8 cents per mile, in 1931, 2.5 cents per mile, and in the 
first five months of 1932, 2.4 cents per mile. In other words, the 
receipts per passenger mile during the first five months of 1932 
were more than 22 per cent less than in 1921—showing that on the 
average there was that percentage of reduction in the rates from 
those in effect the year following termination of federal control. I 
am speaking only of receipts per passenger mile, and those figures 
have no effect on or relation to the total amount of traffic moving. 

It is true that many of our fares are on the same level at the 
present time as they were ten years ago, but that is not particularly 
out of line with conditions in other industries. Everyone here knows 
that there are certain standard qualities which have been maintained 
in other industries for a great many years, with no change in the 
purchase price. Many cut-rate sales in department stores, clothing 
stores, etc., are advertised; the sales prices of many articles are 
considerably less than the normal prices—but, in visiting those ¢de- 
partment stores, clothing stores, etc., it will be found that there are 
certain standard and staple articles, the prices on which have not 
been reduced one penny. That is comparable to the railroad situa- 
tion, where we still have many fares on the same basis as in effect 
in 1921, while in addition thereto we have a large number of ex- 
cursion fares which are available to and are used by the public, thus 
cutting the total cost of transportation. 


Should There Be Revision? 


The foregoing deals principally with the conditions up to the pres- 
ent time, and the question now presents itself as to whether the 
passenger fare structure now existing should be permitted to remain 
in effect or whether there should be a downward revision in the, 
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basic rate per mile. No one has given more thought to that subject 
than the passenger traffic officers. They, sooner than anyone else, 
would recommend a reduction in charges if they believed that the 
net result would be of advantage to the railroads. They have at- 
tempted to reach a proper conclusion by a series of experiments. 
They have, in these experiments, used varying rates per mile. They 
have even gone to 2 cents per mile, as, on account of the state 
laws passed commencing in 1906, there seems to be a prevailing 
b> ted that 2 cents per mile is the proper fare for the railroads to 
charge. 

The largest experiment along that line was that made by the 
Frisco System the first half of 1931—that is, from February 1 to 
June 30, 1931, a period of five months. During that time, the Frisco 
authorized a 2 cent per mile coach rate between all points on its 
system. All here are undoubtedly familiar with the result of that 
experiment—there was some increase in the number of passengers 
handled by that railroad during the experimental period, but their 
Passenger revenues declined at a greater rate than the revenues of 
other carriers in the same territory. While the other railroads serving 
that territory did not apply the 2-cent basis locally, they did meet 
fares between competitive points. The fact that the experiment was 
generally advertised as an experiment of the Frisco undoubtedly 
enabled that railroad to secure the greatest possible benefit, and it is 
fair to assume that a material number of passengers were diverted 
from competing railroads to the Frisco which would not have occurred 
had all lines been on a parity as to the basic rate per mile. This 
indicates that the Frisco traffic handled under the 2-cent rate was 
abnormal and, therefore, as their revenue decreased at a greater rate 
than competing lines, it is also fair to assume that if all railroads 
had applied the 2-cent fare generally in southwestern territory, the 
result of the Frisco experiment would have been far worse than 
appears from an examination of their revenue figures. 

To a lesser extent, experiments in other parts of the territory 
have developed the same situation. It is only natural, therefore, that 
the railroads, as a business proposition, should make haste slowly 
in dealing with a subject which involves millions of dollars which 
they now receive from passengers paying the basic rate of 3.6 cents 
per mile. If 2 cents per mile was not sufficiently low to materially 
increase the traffic, could it be successfully argued that 2% cents or 
3 cents per mile would influence any greater number of passengers to 
use the railroads? 

One objection to relying upon the results of the Frisco experiment 
is that the experiment was local in nature, and probably a country- 
wide experiment would accomplish a different result. The matter of 
passenger fares is being given careful and intensive consideration, 
with the view of ascertaining what, if anything, can be done to in- 
crease the rail passenger traffic. This investigation has not proceeded 
to a point where any definite predictions can be made, though there 
is a possibility that the results may indicate the advisability of a 
country-wide experiment to determine the extent to which the fare 
influences passenger travel by railroad. 


Some Successful Experiments 


In speaking of the general experiments which have been made in 
the past and of their general failure, I want to call attention to some 
experiments which have been made which have been very successful. 
One of these, and one which has probably been brought to the atten- 
tion of all interested in railroad travel, is the three-class-fare arrange- 
ment made effective between the middle west and the Pacific coast. 
It was found that, even for such long distances as between Chicago 
and the Pacific coast, an appreciable volume of travel was moving 
via the highways, on account of the disparity between the rates of 
the railroads and those of highway transportation agencies. To meet 
the situation, three classes of fares were instituted—the first class 
of fares being for passengers desiring to avail themselves of standard 
sleeping car accommodations; the second, or intermediate, class being 
for those desiring to travel as cheaply as possible but who desire 
sleeping accommodations (this class of tickets being honored in tourist 
sleeping cars); and third, or cheapest class of fares, being what are 
termed “coach fares’? and applying only for transportation in coaches 
and reclining chair cars, the class or service most nearly comparable 
to highway transportation service, although much superior to high- 
way transportation service. 

Particularly between California and the east, in both directions, 
these three classes of fares have, in the main, been successful and 
have regained for the railroads an appreciable amount of traffic which 
any other adjustment of fares would not have produced, although the 
results do not necessarily indicate that a general station-to-station 
low coach fare would accomplish what some think it would accom- 
plish. There is a similar situation on the Pacific coast, between 
Portland and San Francisco, between San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
etc., where a like result has been atained in that district, although but 
two classes of fares are authorized. 

A recent experiment is between Washington and New York, where 
it was determined that a large number of passengers were moving via 
highways on night busses, the low fare of the highway transportation 
agencies being the controlling factor. This has been met by the rail- 
roads offering a similar fare between those two important cities for 
one of their night trains. I have no information regarding the 
results of this experiment, as it has only been in effect for a 
short period. 

As to the effect of the rate per mile on the amount of traffic 
moving via the railroads, I want to call your attention to a letter 
written to the editor of the Railway Age and published in the April 9 
issue of that magazine, calling attention to the motor travel allow- 
ances of business firms. The article stated that a private automobile 
can be operated for 4.6 cents per mile, which is well known to be 
in excess of the railroad passenger fares. The article stated, how- 
ever, that the mileage allowance of business organizations generally, 
for motor travel, is from 6 cents to 12 cents per mile, with 10 cents 
the prevailing figure, and that the railroads are losing considerable 
traffic not so much due to he advantage of automobiles as to the 
fact that the privately owned car is earning money to supplement the 
salary of the owner-operator; further, that the railroads would come 
nearer getting their fair share of traffic if automobile allowancse were 
based on the equivalent of the rail fare, or at least not to exceed 
actual expense of operation. 


Private Automobiles 


Another important feature which must be taken into consideration 
and is the cause of the loss of a great amount of passenger traffic 
by the railroads, regardless of the rate per mile, is the increase in the 
use of private automobiles. In 1921, the total passenger automobile 
registration was a little over nine million in the entire United States— 
in 1932, the registration was over twenty-two million. That increase 
in registration was not influenced a particle, it is my belief, by the 
amount or standard of railroad passenger fares. 
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Aside from private automobiles (which undoubtedly is the Teatest 
factor of competition), the principal competitors of the railroads for 
passenger traffic are motorbuses and airplanes. A great deal has been 
said as to whether these transportation agencies should be regulated 
to the same extent as the railroads. I do not propose to argue that 
point either way, except to cite two or three situations. 

The railroads are bound by regulations, interstate and intrastate 
as to the publication and filing of tariffs of fares they collect. Certajn 
advance notice must be given to the state and interstate commissions 
of any changes in fares. Their competitors have no such regulations 
There is, therefore, no equality of competition. As a matter of fact. 
the railroads can handle passenger traffic cheaper than any other 
method of transportation which has as yet been devised, provideq 
that transportation comes to them in sufficient volume. Were other 
transportation agencies regulated to the same extent as the railroads— 
not only as to rates, but also as to general business conduct—there 
would be an entirely different picture. This is evidenced by the fact 
that a number of bus lines and airplane lines have had to discontinue 
business on account of failure to profitably operate with the rates they 
were compelled to charge in order to control the traffic. : 

The passenger-carrying airplanes are now advertising pretty gen- 
erally that their charges are the same as the first-class charges on 
railroads including sleeping or parlor car accommodations. I beileve 
it is a fair statement to say that airplanes could not operate profitably 
on that basis were it not for the subsidy they receive from the 
United States government for the handling of air mail. The Post 
Office Department of the United States government, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, paid for air mail transportation approximately 
17 million dollars, although the receipts for air mail postage were 
somewhat less than 4 million dollars, 

In other words, the subsidies which the air services have received 
from the government for the transportation of mail have enabled the 
airplane lines to increase their passenger business at the expense 
of the rail carriers by a reduction in rates to practically equal those 
of the rail carriers, whereas if they were regulated to the same 
extent the railroads are regulated and were paid for the transportation 
of mail on a basis comparable to the rates paid to the railroads for 
transportation of mail, the airplanes would be obliged to establish 
charges for their passenger transportation which would take into 
consideration the actual cost of operation, and in that event they 
could not continue to carry passengers at the fares now charged. 

Sleeping and Parlor Car Rates 

In any discussion of Passenger fares and passenger traffic—past 
and future—it is necessary that consideration be given to the ques- 
tion of whether the rail carriers are entitled to a higher rate per 
mile for travel in sleeping cars and parlor cars than for travel in 
coaches. At the present time, this difference in charges is effected 
by the collection of what is termed a “‘surcharge,’’ but whcih in reality 
is an additional passage charge for the privilege of traveling in the 
higher class of equipment. Reference is made by many to the fact 
that this additional passage charge is a war-time tax. Far from being 
a war-time tax, it was originally proposed by the railroads at least 
a decade before the World War. It was conceded by the majority 
that the railroads should secure a greater return from a passenger 
traveling in a sleeping or parlor car than from a passenger traveling 
in a coach, on account of the greater weight hauled per passenger 
and on account of the greater space allowed each passenger in a car 
of the higher type. On account of some diversity of views as to the 
basis, and because an arrangement of that kind should be country- 
wide, definite conclusions were not reached, and the charge was not 
established until the railroads were taken over by the government, 
in 1918, at which time an additional charge approximating 16-2/3 
per cent of the basic rate per mile was established as a surcharge 
for travel in sleeping cars. That arrangement was only in effect, 
however, from June 10 to December 1, 1918—that is, it was discon- 
tinued less than one month after the Armistice—showing that, as a 
war-time tax, it was discontinued far sooner than most of the war- 
time taxes. 

The present additional charge for travel in sleeping cars and 
parlor cars was established by the Commission August 26, 1920, under 
Ex Parte 74, the Commission at that time being of the view that it 
was a justifiable charge. Subsequently, an exhaustive hearing was 
held by the Commission and every opportunity given for the presen- 
tation of evidence and testimony by traveling men and others, to 
have the railroads compelled to carry a passenger in a sleeping or 
parlor car at the same rate per mile as in coaches. All of you are 
probably aware of the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, upholding the right of the rail carriers to make the charge. 

It is possible that the railroads have adopted the wrong name 
and the wrong method of collecting the additional charge. I have 
in mind quite an extended article published in a comparatively late 
issue of the Railway Age, in which the writer attacks the surcharge. 
At the same time, he suggests an adjustment of passenger fares, 
offering as his suggestion 1% cents per mile in coaches and 3 cents 
per mile in sleepers—in other words, instead of having a surcharge 
of about one-third cent per mile, he offers a difference in fares of 
approximately 1% cents per mile. 

That is one of the problems confronting passenger traffic officers 
—whether to charge one basic rate per mile, with a surcharge or a 
comparable charge to be collected between points between which 
sleeping or parlor cars are used, or whether to have two classes of 
fares, the first-class fare at one rate per mile and the second-class 
fare at a lower rate per mile. That question is now being carefully 
considered. It will certainly be a discrimination against the coach 
passenger if he must pay the same rate per mile as a passenger 
traveling in a sleeping or parlor car. 


Question of Service 


Next to the rate question is that of service, including the im- 
provements constantly being made by the railroads. If one takes 
time to think, it will be quickly brought home to him how far the 
railroads have advanced in that respect. It is only necessary to re- 
call to your minds the days when all passenger equipment was lighted 
with kerosene lamps, with no closed vestibules, with lightweight 
trucks, which made any trip via railroad far from smooth. Compare 
the equipment in use at that time with the present high-class pas- 
senger trains, it being a matter of course to have the equipment elec- 
tric-lighted, many cars are now being equipped with roller bearings, 
and gradually pre-cooled and air-conditioned equipment is being in- 
stalled—the latest innovation, so far as coach equipment of the rail- 
roads is concerned, being the installation of bucket-type seats. A 
recent article was published complaining about the coach equipment 
of the railroads and that nothing apparently had been done to better 
that class of equipment. In answer to that statement, a recent pub- 
lication of the Committee on Public Relations of the Eastern Rail- 
roads shows that the present number of passenger train cars in 
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service is approximately the same as in 1921—namely, slightly in ex- 
cess Of 51,000 units. It was further stated that during the period 
1922 to 1931, 26,942 passenger train cars were taken out of service. 
As the number of cars now in service practically equals the number 
of cars in service in 1921, it can readily be seen how many new yas- 
senger cars have been built during the last ten years—and certainly 
any new cars which are built are of the latest type. I have had oc- 
casion to note particularly some of the coaches now being used by 
the railroads. I have in mind a coach on one of the railroads oper- 
ating between Chicago and Michigan, which was in a train on which 
[ traveled this last summer. The seats were of the bucket type, with 
a large smoking room and lavatory in one end of the car for men 
and a large sitting room and lavatory in the opposite end of the car 
for women. On a trip to California last month, I took particular note 
of the coaches on the trains I used. Most of them were of the re- 
clining-chair-car type; they were clean, well ventilated, and well 
lighted. They were as superior to the old class of coaches as the 
present sleeping car is to the sleeping car of forty years ago. 

Most of you are familiar with the great number of improvements 
which have been made by the Pullman Company in equipment. This 
also includes those individual railroads operating their own sleeping 
cars. Almost constantly, changes occur—such as the installation of 
single-bedroom cars, double-bedroom cars, private-section cars, etc. 
It is said—possibly rightly so in certain instances—that the railroads 
have spent too much time and money in making their equipment lux- 
urious, so that they have reached the point where the average person 
is inclined to feel that he will be uncomfortable and out of place in 
the high-class equipment and, further, that he is being called upon 
to pay a portion of the cost of the luxurious equipment which he does 
not need. There are several answers to that question. The first and, 
to me, paramount reason is that the railroads have attempted to 
keep pace with the requirements of the traveling public. For years, 
I have heard various statements from people not connected with the 
railroads, that the Pullman Company had not taken one step for- 
ward and that their equipment, figuratively speaking, was not very 
much superior to the first sleeping car built and operated on the 
Alton Railroad. Of course that statement was exaggerated, but it 
brings out the point I have in mind. The Pullman Company, as well 
as other sleeping car companies, have always been looking forward to 
the perfecting of their service to the greatest possible extent While 
I know nothing of the details of the Pullman Company operation, I 
am sure that they have had many proposals before them for improve- 
ments in their service which were thought of by them long before 
the thought entered the mind of the traveling public or the critics 
of the Pullman Company. They, in their knowledge of the general 
situation, know better than anyone else the difficulties in the way of 
adopting many suggestions which have been advanced. A _ great 
many have been very impracticable, and many more would have en- 
tailed an expense out of proportion to their value. Withal, it is my 
thought that they have done a good job and are continuing to do so. 

I spoke previously of the three classes of fares now in effect be- 
tween the east and California. An analysis of the movement within 
that territory shows that approximatly 62% of the traffic is handled 
at the high fares in effect. Approximately 10% is handled at the sec- 
ond (intermediate) class of fares, and 28% in coaches, at the lowest 
class of fares. It seems to me that that is the answer to the sug- 
gestion that the railroads have made their services too luxurious. 
They have made their first-class service luxurious, but they have 
furnished the intermediate class for tourist sleeping car travel and 
the coach service for cheaper travel. Regardless of that fact, the 
large majority of passengers making long trips desire the highest 
class of service and evidently are not satisfied with the so-called in- 
ferior service given in the less luxurious classes of equipment. For 
the same reason that the Ford Motor Company had to discontinue 
their Model T car and go to their present eight-cylinder, -self-starting,- 
ete., car, the railroads have had to improve their equipment in the 
way it has been done. 

I am not enough of a prophet to say what further improvements 
in passenger train service will be accomplished in the future, even 
in the next five or ten years. Suffice it to say that some of the best 
minds in this country, as well as in Europe, are working on various 
plans which, if they prove successful, will result in the operation of 
passenger trains in this country at greatly increased rates of speed. 
Traffic will be handled in lighter equipment, which can be handled 
at less cost, and the railroads will be in sition to out-distance all 
other carriers. Rapid steps are undoubtedly being made in that di- 
rection, although I am not enough of a mechanic nor sufficiently fa- 
miliar with the details to intelligently discuss the matter. 


Pooling of Service 

A final thought is in connection with the pooling of passenger 
train service in order to eliminate so-called duplicate train service. 
It is a question which is discussed whenever there is a discussion 
regarding passenger train service. I am thoroughly convinced that if 
a careful analysis were made of that question, there would be far 
less said regarding duplicate train service. Much of the emphasis 
which has been placed upon possible economies resulting from pooled 
train service has been based solely upon terminal-to-terminal traffic, 
no consideration being given to the needs of intermediate communi- 
ties, as well as traffic to and from territories beyond the terminals. 
A very exhaustive investigation was recently made as to the traffic 
between certain commercial centers in the Central West. During 
the test, the average number of passengers carried per trip was 101, 
of which 26 passengers traveled the entire distance—that is, from ori- 
gin point to terminal point, or beyond—while 75 traveled from or to or 
between intermediate points on the line, which meant that only 
254% were through terminal-to-terminal passengers, while 74144% 
were intermediate passengers. While it might appear, from a super- 
ficial point of view, that there may be an excess of train service be- 
tween certain terminals, that view must be modified when considera- 
tion is given to the needs of intermediate communities, many of which 
are of substantial size and require suitable train service. 
_ There is also the factor of through traffic—that is, traffic des- 
tined to points beyond the operating line. Trains between terminals 
via competing lines must be scheduled at approximately the same 
hours, in order to provide connections for through traffic, not only 
traffic originating beyond the initial terminal and destined to points 
beyond the objective terminal, but also traffic originating beyond the 
initial terminal destined to intermediate points on the line operating 
the service, and also traffic originating at intermediate points and 
destined to points beyond the objective terminal. 

One of the most frequently referred to examples of so-called du- 
Plicate train service is the service between Chicago and St. Louis. 

aving out of consideration entirely the intermediate travel, which, 
as stated, is an appreciable share of the total traffic, what would hap- 
pen if the train service were pooled and the midnight train from 
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Chicago to St. Louis, -which is the most popular one between those 
cities, were operated by the Alton Railroad alone? Would such an 
arrangement be satisfactory to the large population on the great 
South Side of Chicago? Assuming that the Illinois Central was se- 
lected as the carrying line between Chicago and St. Louis—would such 
action be helpful to the vast West Side of Chicago, from which the 
Union Station is so easily accessible? What would the situation be in 
the Delmar district of St. Louis, were no through trains operated via 
the Wabash Railroad between Chicago and St. Louis? What would 
be the situation in the Chicago Heights and industrial districts reached 
via the C. & E. I., were no through train service operated over that 
line between Chicago and St. Louis? 

As a matter of fact, the principal passenger revenue comes from 
the trains operating between the large terminals, and the out-of- 
pocket loss, if any, is on account of operation of trains on branch 
lines and in thinly populated districts of the country, where but one 
train a day is operated, and in the majority of cases that is com- 
pulsory. 

Pooling of train service would be more likely to result in a loss 
of revenue to the railroads as a whole, rather than an increase in 
their net return. Curtailment of train service has always resulted in 
the handling of fewer passengers than before the train service was 
curtailed. 

In conclusion, I want to stress the point that the passenger traffic 
officers, more than anyone else, desire to secure the greatest volume 
of travel at the lowest possible cost. They are fully aware of the 
criticisms directed against them, and even without those criticisms 
would, as a matter of personal pride, do their utmost to secure the 
best results. Is it fair to assume that men of that caliber, who have 
devoted their entire lives to the handling of this traffic and have been 
in closer touch with the traveling and general public than any other 
class of men, so far as their particular business is concerned, are not 
alive to the situation and doing everything possible to correct it? 
The executives, as well as the passenger traffic officers, of the rail- 
roads have given constant attention at all times, and possibly more 
intensively recently, to the passenger question and the criticisms 
which are heard that nothing is being done to improve the passenger 
situation. They are constantly seeking a remedy, but, as I have 
pointed out in these remarks, the subject is so complex that it is 
difficult to find a solution. 

May I bespeak your co-operation in assisting the railroads through 
the present condition by endeavoring to influence all with whom you 
come in contact towards the advantages of travel by rail, the ab- 
solute necessity for the prosperity of the country of continued opera- 
tion of high-class passenger train service, and the spreading of the 
gospel that the railroads and the passenger traffic officers are not 
“back numbers,’’ but are alive and constantly on the job and at all 
times looking for the best means to serve the public and to give the 
service required by the public at the lowest possible charges. 


Address by Tilford 


Charles W. Barham, one of the association’s directors, vice- 
president of the N. C. and St. L. Railroad, introduced the next 
speaker—J. E. Tilford, chairman of the Southern Freight Asso- 
ciation—whose subject, as stated by himself, instead of the 
one used in advance publicity, was: “Changes in the Railroad 
Freight Rate Structure (or Freight Classification) Under the 
Impetus of Present Day Competition.” He spoke as follows: 

“The subject presented to me for this occasion, I am frank 
to say, did not appeal to me; first, because, not being the 
seventh son of the seventh daughter, I did not feel capable 
of predicting changes in freight rates resulting from competi- 
tion, because frequently competition recognizes no laws of 
logic or reason; and second, because your President in pre- 
senting the subject to me accompanied it by certain remarks, 
to which I shall refer later, which suggested that I was to be 
placed on the spot as the glaring example of the railroads’ 
present method or process of changing freight rates. However, 
after thinking about the matter, I liked the subject better, be- 
cause it not only implies, but concedes, that the railroad freight 
rate structure is changing as the result of competition. This 
in itself is an answer to some of the railroad critics who state 
that the railroad traffic manager is doing nothing but crying 
for help—help from the entwining tentacles of federal and state 
regulations and taxation, or help by placing the same handi- 
cap on competing modes of transportation. Perhaps the de- 
mand for fair and equal treatment of all transportation agencies 
has been over-emphasized, but the situation would indeed be 
hopeless if the railroad sales departmént failed to make a 
strenuous effort to sell transportation, the only thing the rail- 
roads have for sale, regardless of handicaps and competition. 
We may not all agree that what is being done is effective or 
satisfactory, but it must be remembered that the railroad man- 
agers are faced with a new condition, with which they have 
had little or no experience, and the only way experience can 
be gained is by trial and error. 

“Before discussing this matter further, may I state that 
any opinion expressed by me represents my personal views. 
The Southern Freight Association is composed of thirty-seven 
railroads and seven coastwise steamship lines, and it has been 
my observation that there are nearly as many opinions with 
respect to what the railroads should do to meet competition with 
other modes of transportation as there are people thinking on 
the subject. 

The Freight Rate Structure 


“Perhaps it would be helpful, before considering the pos- 
sible changes in the freight rate structure due to the stress of 
competition, to take a look at the freight rate structure itself 
and its trend before the railroad managers and the federal 
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and state commissions realized that the rapidly developing 
competition on the highways, on the inland waterways, on the 
Great Lakes, and on the oceans and gulf would be important 
factors in shaping that rate structure. Prior to the World War 
the rate structures of the railroads practically throughout the 
country had grown up during the years through the force of in- 
tense competition between the railroads and steamboats operat- 
ing on the navigable rivers and other inland waterways, and 
on the oceans and gulf, and between the railroads: themselves 
serving rival markets. There were, of course, many individual 
situations created by decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, but these were generally attached to the existing rate 
structure without changing it in any substantial way. This 
situation continued through the period of federal control and 
operation and the period immediately following the return of 
the railroads to their owners, except for the general changes 
that were made by the Director General, and by Ex Parte 74 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the subsequent 
ten per cent reduction in 1922. The Transportation Act of 1920, 
under which the federal government returned the railroads to 
their owners, changed the Interstate Commerce Act in impor- 
tant respects, increasing the power and responsibility of the 
federal Commission. The change made at that time in Sec- 
tion Four, containing the so-called long-and-short-haul rule, and 
the evident determination of the Commission that the carriers 
could no longer rest their rate structure on the Fourth Section 
Applications filed in 1911, required the carriers to undertake 
a general remodeling of their rates. The first undertaking 
culminated in The Southern Class Rate Investigation, I. C. C. 
Docket 13494. In the decision in this case the Commission 
commented on the fact that it was unique in its scope and in 
the opportunity which it afforded fundamental consideration of 
railroad rates. Prior to that time there were only three cases 
of general readjustments—the C. F. A. Class Scale Case, Pro- 
posed Increases in New England, and the Memphis-Southwestern 
Investigation; but none of these compared in scope to the South- 
ern Class Rate Investigation, which embraced practically the 
entire rate structure governed by the Southern Classification. 
Since that time the Commission has considered and prescribed 
a new rate structure for southwestern territory, for New Eng- 
land, Eastern Trunk Line, Central Freight, and Illinois terri- 
tories, and for Western Trunk Line territory. In addition to 
prescribing rate structures for those territories, the decisions 
also prescribed interterritorial adjustments between all of those 
territories, with the single exception of rates between Western 
Trunk Line territory and Southern territory. All of the adjust- 
ments were founded on mileage scales, although there were 
some group adjustments, principally for the longer hauls, and 
for the convenience of stating the rates in tariff form; but the 
fundamental basis was distance. Competition between rail- 
roads, between the railroads and other modes of transportation, 
and between markets was largely ignored. The only situation 
in which important consideration was given to water compe- 
tition was in connection with the rates between New England 
and Trunk Line territories, on the one hand, and southern ter- 
ritory on the other, where a coordinated system of all rail rates 
and water-rail rates via north Atlantic and south Atlantic ports 
was prescribed, and even in this system the Commission largely 
ignored the old adjustments which had been developed through 
the force of competition. It is not my purpose to enter into 
a detailed discussion of these reports, nor to discuss the effect 
of these readjusted rate structures on commerce and on the 
revenues of the carriers. I think for the purpose of obtaining 
a general picture of the structures as prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the vast territory extending 
from the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic Ocean, it is only 
necessary to quote the first three findings of the Commission in 
the Southern Class Rate Investigation: 


1. That no good reason has been shown for making interstate 
class rates between any two points in southern territory relatively 
high in order that corresponding rates for other hauls may be made 
relatively low. Stated differently, no adequate commercial or other 
reasons have been shown for grouping or relating interstate class 
rates in such a way that the rates between any two points are made 
substantially higher than the normal level. 

2. That the normal level of interstate class rates within southern 
territory should be based upon a distance scale or scales sufficiently 
extended so that hauls of all lengths will be covered. 

. That no reason has been shown for making the normal rate 
level higher than it otherwise would be made, in order to offset possi- 
ble material reductions made voluntarily by the carriers below the 
distance scale basis. 


“The same viewpoint evidently influenced the Commission’s 
decision in all of these cases. The Southern Class Rate revision 
was made effective in January, 1928, and since that time rates 
on several hundred commodities have been revised with rela- 
tion to the class rate structures. Rates in the other terri- 
tories were revised on subsequent dates. During the same 
period that the freight rate structures were being remodeled, 
based on the Commission’s decisions (which ignore competitive 
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forces that developed those previously existing), transportatioy 
on the highways, on inland waterways, Great Lakes, the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts was developing by leaps and bounds. 

° Highway Competition 

There has been so much said and written with respect to 
the development of highway transportation, the diversion of 
freight traffic from the railroads to trucks, the remedies to pg 
applied in the way of regulation, taxation, etc., if the railroads 
are to survive as transportation enterprises operated by private 
capital, that a review of these matters would be largely repe. 
tition. The purpose here is to examine the railroad freight 
rate structure and see what is happening to it through the 
force of competition. It is generally conceded that trucks are 
handling increasing tonnage and are hauling for increasing dis. 
tances, although the force of this competition is keenest in the 
relatively short hauls—say for three hundred miles and under. 
Less carload merchandise is the principal freight transported 
by the trucks. However, carload traffic is being handled in 
increasing quantities and includes the movement of heavy bulk 
commodities such as iron articles, coal, oil, and road aggre. 
gates. Frequently the effect of truck competition is the sub. 
stitution of commodities available locally or nearby for those 
involving long hauls. 

“The trucks lack stability both in service and charges, and 
although the common carrier truck may be placed on a more 
permanent basis, this will only partially solve the problem, 
because only about 15 per cent of the operators are common 
carriers while 20 per cent are contract carriers, and 65 per cent 
private operators. There is, of course, keen competition be. 
tween the truck operators, induced by the small scale of most 
operations, the ease of entering the industry, and the stress 
of the times. 

“Many shippers are taking full advantage of the situation. 
Where it is known that the railroads are favorable to meeting 
truck competition, the shrewd trader is driving a hard bargain. 
There are many instances where the freight charges, and conse. 
quently the rail carriers’ revenues, are reduced out of propor- 
tion to the possible loss of revenue within the real zone of 
competition with trucks. The extension of the reductions be- 
yond the zone of competition is caused sometimes by the failure 
of the carriers to thoroughly investigate the matter, sometimes 
by the competition between the railroads themselves, sometimes 
by the inability of the rail carriers to obtain the necessary 
relief under the Fourth Section or other sections of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, or the unwillingness of such carriers to 
delay the experiment until such authority can be obtained from 
the Commission. 

“As I have previously said, the railroad managers are faced 
with a new condition, with which they have had little or no 
experience, and the only way experience can be gained is by 
trial and error. The lack of this experience is largely respon- 
sible for the failure to develop a definite and a more uniform 
policy with respect to meeting competition of the trucks. And 
this is no doubt operating to the disadvantage of the rail car- 
riers. If the railroads were operated as separate units, this 
would probably not be so important, but they are, because of 
the elaborate system of joint rates and joint routes, for all prac- 
tical purposes one unified railroad system, with keen compe- 
tition, however, between the different lines and through routes. 
Consequently when one important line or route decides to 
experiment with a new method of meeting competition with 
trucks, competing railroads, if they are to remain in the busi- 
ness, must establish an arrangement no less favorable to the 
shipper. 

“The operation of truck lines by rail carriers is practical 
and evidently the only way to completely and effectively meet 
truck competition is with trucks, but even this method would 
not eliminate privately owned trucks and contract trucks. Some 
rail carriers have substituted trucks for way trains and ter- 
minal service, while other railroads are operating truck lines 
through subsidiary companies. Many railroads, however, cal- 
not provide the additonal capital needed for this equipment, 
and in many sections the amount of traffic available would not 
justify the establishment of such truck lines. There would also 
be involved the matter of establishing truck service to and 
from stations not located on railroads or to and from stations 
served by competing railroads. The highways do not always 
parallel the railroads and it would be uneconomic to confine truck 
operations to railroad stations. Further, the operation of trucks 
by railroads would not be a complete and satisfactory answer 
to the question, because such operations would for the most 
part merely duplicate present facilities, adding to the existing 
competition and confusion. The value of the railroad plant 
would be depreciated just the same, whether the traffic were 
handled by an independent truck line or by a railroad truck 
line. 

“While truck competition cannot be completely met by rail 
service, it seems reasonable to conclude, from the experience 
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thus far, that some things can be done in the way of reducing 
charges and improving service which will enable the rail car- 
riers to partly meet this competition. Perhaps the best way to 
obtain a general idea of the possible effect of this competition 
on the railroad freight rate structure is to examine some of 
the methods that are being tried experimentally by the rail- 
roads. The shippers should be keenly interested in these ex- 
periments, because those that are successful will no doubt be 
permanently attached to the rate structure and they may cause 
important changes in the present methods of marketing and 
distributing their products. 


(a) Special commodity rates: This method has been used ex- 
tensively by the southern carriers and special rates have been es- 
tablished on more than a hundred different commodities, mainly for 
short distances, but some of the rates apply where the hauls are 
several hundred miles, and in some instances for even longer hauls. 
From the standpoint of meeting actual truck competition as it is 
prought to the attention of the traffic officers, this would appear to 
be the most practicable and satisfactory method, with the minimum 
reduction in carriers’ net revenue. Exclusive use of this method, how- 
ever, affords the wide choice of traffic left for the trucks on which 
reductions have not been made. When a railroad by a reduction in 
its freight charges on a particular traffic regains that traffic from the 
truck, ordinarily the truck is not discontinued and scrapped, but 
merely seeks more attractive freight which is taken from the same 
or another railroad. Consequently it is very doubtful whether the 
net revenues of the railroads are improved. This method also af- 
fords certain advantages to the shrewd trader and at least for the 
present this advantage is with the shipper because there are few 
railroad traffic men who would fall in this class. It must be con- 
ceded, however, that this is probably the soundest and most practi- 
cable method with respect to certain traffic, but it is suggested that 
the exclusive use of this method will not enable the railroads to meet 
truck competition. 

(b) Reductions in rates between all points accomplished by means 

of Classification Exceptions: This method has been used by southern 
carriers on a number of commodities, among which may be men- 
tioned flavoring syrups, catalogues and magazines, furniture, cotton 
bagging and ties, and soap and soap powders. This is a very doubt- 
ful method, because it not only reduces the rates within the truck- 
ing zone, but for the longer hauls where the truck competition is not 
so keen or entirely absent. This method is generally resorted to when 
there are a large number of shipping points and because Fourth 
Section difficulties or other legal restrictions make this plan the easiest 
and most expedient. It must be recognized, however, that the net 
revenues of the carriers are unduly reduced because rates are made 
lower than necessary for the longer distances where there is no com- 
pelling competition. 
_._(c) Transit arrangements: The southern carriers have estab- 
lished several transit arrangements for the purpose of meeting truck 
competition. Two of these arrangements are quite generally applied, 
namely, the stopping in transit of carload freight for partial loading 
or unloading and reshipment on basis of a through rate to final des- 
tination, and the transit arrangement on cottonseed from country 
stations to cottonseed oil mills for crushing. The latter arrangement 
contemplates a reduction in the inbound charges on the cottonseed, 
contingent upon the shipment of cottonseed products from the transit 
point. Another plan, although not ordinarily referred to as a transit 
arrangement, is the modification of Rule 23 of the Consolidated Classi- 
fication so as to permit the shipment of pool cars at carload rates to 
selected break bulk points and the reshipment by the railroad agents 
as less carload shipments to final destination. The establishment of 
transit privileges no doubt enables the railroad to retain a hold on 
traffic which might otherwise move by truck, but this method it 
would seem should be used cautiously, because it enables the de- 
pletion of the carrier’s revenues in ways not intended and may re- 
duce rates more than necessary to meet the competition. 

(d) Mixed carloads: Liberal rules with reference to mixed car- 
loads of various commodities at carload rates is a method that has 
been used quite generally in meeting truck competition. The mixed 
carload rule authorized by Rule 10 of the Consolidated Classification 
has been in effect in official territory for many years and covers all 
traffic. The same rule is applicable in the south and west, but con- 
fined to traffic moving on class rates. The recent revisions in the 
south under which commodity rates were cancaed and classification 
exceptions substituted have resulted in a more liberal application of 
this rule in southern territory. Some railroads, particularly those in 
the north and east, have encouraged the operation of carloading com- 
panies that assemble less carload shipments for various shippers and 
for various consignees and forward such shipments as solid carloads 
under this rule. This practice has become so extensive that the Com- 
mission’s recent investigation of truck competition lists it as one of 
the important factors causing a reduction in the less carload tonnage 
for the railroads. Quite recently there has been a new development 
of the mixed carload method, principally in official and western ter- 
ritories, by the publication of rates applicable on all commodities, sub- 
ject to a graduated scale of minimum weights. This method is in the 
experimental stage; however, it has regained tonnage for some rail- 
roads, particularly between the larger cities. It is understood also 
that the carloading companies are principal users of these rates. In 
fact, all of these mixed carload methods place the railroads in the 
rather anomalous position of stating their charges in such a way that 
a separate transportation agency can use the railroads at a profit. 
Since it now appears that the mixed carload methods will be extended, 
which will no doubt increase consolidated carloading, there seems to 
€ an opportunity for the railroads to develop a plan of performing 
this service and collecting the charges therefor, instead of permitting 
the revenue to accrue to an outside agency. 

(e) Reductions in minimum weights for trap cars: The southern 
carriers have generally reduced the minimum weight for switching 
trap cars to 6,000 pounds, or approximately a truck load. No switch- 
ing charge is assessed for switching a trap car from a warehouse or 
industry to a freight station when the switching is performed by a 
line haul carrier or where the line haul is over another carrier to 
competitive points. 


_ (f) Container cars and compartment cars: Some carriers, prin- 
cipally in the north and east, are developing the use of container cars 
and compartment cars, with special rates for such service lower than 
the regular less carload rates. This appears to be a satisfactory 
method of meeting truck competition, but requires funds for new 
equipment. One of the important merits of this plan is that the 
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carrier assesses less than the regular less carload rate for a container 
quantity or compartment quantity and there appears to be no good 
reason why this system of charges cannot be provided—that is, rates 
lower than the regular less carload rates for quantity units less than 
a full carload and the freight loaded in an ordinary box car. 

(g) Transporting truck bodies loaded and empty by rail: Some 
carriers, principally those in the east, have developed a method of 
handling truck bodies, either loaded or empty, between important 
cities. At the termini the truck bodies are handled by truck chassis 
to or from store doors. This plan may be satisfactory where there is 
a definite coordination of truck and rail transportation, but its gen- 
eral use would apparently encourage the development of trucking by 
a reduction in the trucking cost. 

(h) Store door and pick-up service: This service has been es- 
tablished generally by western railroads, but their reports do not in- 
dicate that it has been wholly successful in regaining or retaining 
tonnage for the rails. It is conceded that the ability of the truck to 
give pick-up and store door delivery service gives that mode of trans- 
portation a distinct advantage over the railroads, particularly with 
respect to traffic of the small shipper or receiver, but the experience 
of the western roads seems to indicate that this is only one element 
of the service that is found attractive on small quantities of freight, 
and the granting of this service is not sufficient to enable the rail- 
roads to compete with trucks. The time en route is just as important, 
if not more so, than the store door and pick-up service. Some rail- 
roads have improved their local service on certain lines, but it appears 
extremely doubtful if the railroads can economically improve their 
local freight service generally to compete with service accorded by 
trucks, especially for the shorter distances. Evidently the time en 
route would have to equal local passenger train service. 

(i) Classification Changes: The Consolidated Classification has 
been the subject of more criticism since the development of highway 
competition than any other tariff publication of the railroads. The 
critics state that its elaborate rules, precise packing specifications, 
and fine distinctions in classification hamper the railroads in their 
efforts to compete with trucks that have practically no regulations, 
and make little distinction in their charges based on the value of the 
goods or the value of the service. One railroad official with the zeal 
of a crusader likens the classification to the modern doomsday book. 
Perhaps some of this criticism is justified and no doubt the classifica- 
tion will have to be extensively remodeled as result of this new com- 
petition, but a traffic man, whether railroad or shipper, whose experi- 
ence extends back to the time when we had three separate classifi- 
cations, with different rules, different terms and descriptions, differ- 
ent packing requirements, different minimum weights, as well as dif- 
ferent ratings, knows that the uniform classification, and it is uniform 
for all practical purposes, except in the ratings, was a great forward 
step that cannot be minimized. Its merit and usefulness to commerce 
cannot be disparaged solely because its authors could not foresee truck 
competition, or because those now responsible for its maintenance can- 
not immediately change it to suit the ideas of its critics who them- 
selves cannot agree upon the changes that should be made. 

I hold no particular brief for the classification and have had noth- 
ing to do with its construction, but I have little patience with those 
who shout that everything done in the past is wrong because some 
features do not seem right to them today. Personally, I hold with 
those who think the classification must undergo extensive remodel- 
ing, not because it was wrong or did not meet the needs of commerce 
in the past, but because of competition with a new form of trans- 
portation, the seriousness of which could not have been reasonably 
predicted or foreseen. The classification is the keystone of our freight 
rate structure and cannot be lightly discarded or indiscriminately 
changed without creating chaos. It should be revised, yes, but care- 
fully and deliberately, and reasonably to meet the new conditions. I 
understand from the Classification Committee that the process has 
already started and I feel sure that with the cooperation of the ship- 
pers the job will be well done. 


Water Competition 


“The southern railroads have had experience with water 
competition throughout their history. Practically speaking, the 
south is an island, and it could be made so by a tunnel of less 
than two miles long through the upper Cumberland Mountains 
or by the addition of thirty miles of navigable water between 
the Chesapeake Canal and the upper branches of the Ohio 
River. 


“The nine southern states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennes- 
see and Kentucky comprise, roughly, one-sixth of the conti- 
nental land area of the United States, but within the borders 
of these states there are thirteen thousand miles of navigable 
rivers, and these streams, with the coastline of the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, comprise one-half of all of the 
navigable waterways in the country. It is undoubtedly true, 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission said in 1914, that the 
rates in the south were probably affected by water competition 
to a greater degree than in any other large section of the 
country. 

“The south is a part of the territory included in the original 
thirteen states and as a part of the country first settled has 
had important rail lines from the beginning, which were built 
largely from the coast into the interior, and between river 
landings, for the express purpose of competing for trade already 
established and moving by water. For example, the first rail- 
road in the United States of considerable length was constructed 
in 1830 and 1831 from Charleston, S. C., to a point in that state 
immediately opposite what is now Augusta, Ga., on the Savan- 
nah River and was primarily designed to bring to Charleston 
traffic theretofore moving via the Savannah River to Savannah. 
Other railroads were constructed between landings on the 
Ocmulgee, Oconee, Flint, Chattahoochee, Apalachicola, and Ala- 
bama Rivers in the southeastern section, and to and from land- 
ings on the Oho, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Cumberland Rivers 
in the Mississippi Valley section. 
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“The building of these lines immediately developed two 
important facts: 


1. That competition with existing boat lines could be successfully 
met and part of the business handled on rates substantially equal to 
those of the boats, and, 


2. That such rates used as maxima and applied at intermediate 
points would not permit the railroads to live. 


“What has happened? All of the competitive rate adjust- 
ments developed through the experience of a hundred years have 
been wiped out by the Interstate Commerce Commission because 
of complaints and demands of shippers brought mainly under 
Section Three and under the so-called long-and-short-haul rule 
of the Fourth Section of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended by the Transportation Act of 1920. These railroads 
must now start all over again and endeavor to reestablish com- 
petitive rates that will enable them to secure a reasonable 
amount of the tonnage in competition with the water carriers. 
Their first effort was a Fourth Section Application covering rates 
from Illinois and C. F. A. territories, a portion of Western Trunk 
Line territory, and Ohio River crossings to the South Atlantic 
ports. This application seeks relief to establish rates via all 
rail made on a competitive basis with rates available via rail 
to North Atlantic ports, thence coastwise steamship lines, with- 
out observing such rates as maxima from, to, and between 
intermediate points. The Commission released last month a 
decision in this application, No. 13914, and in connection there- 
with issued Fourth Section Order 11027, granting the applica- 
tion in part, but there are so many restrictions attached to the 
relief granted that it is doubtful if it will be of any material 
benefit to the rail carriers—at least in its present form. 


“The Commission has no jurisdiction over the port to port 
rates of the water carriers. This is also true of the rates of 
the barge lines operating on the inland waterways; however, 
the Commission has jurisdiction over the barge-rail rates, and 
it has generally required the rail carriers to participate in 
barge-rail rates lower than via all-rail, the differential being 
20 per cent of the all-rail rates between the ports of the barge 
line through which the barge-rail rates apply. The railroads 
have never been satisfied with this differential, believing that 
it results in barge-rail rates lower than necessary to allow 
reasonable competition between the all-rail service and the 
barge-rail service. On the other hand, the barge lines are not 
satisfied and on many important commodities make their port 
to port rates substantially lower than the 20 per cent discount 
under the all-rail rates. The railroads have not as yet asked 
for Fourth Section relief to publish competitive rates between 
the ports served by the common carrier barge lines, and 
whether the Commission will grant such relief remains to be 
seen. I do not know how long the railroads can submit to the 
preferential treatment of the inland waterways, and in my 
opinion Section Four of the Interstate Commerce Act should 
be substantially changed or, preferably, canceled completely. 
This: Section merely prohibits a particular type of discrimina- 
tion and affords no remedy to the shipper which he does not 
already have under Sections 1, 2 and 3 of the Act, which, 
together, require the railroads to establish and maintain rea- 
sonable rates free from undue preference and prejudice. If 
relief from this restrictive section of the law is not given, I 
can see but one alternative—the railroads will be compelled 
to meet this water competition even at the sacrifice of observ- 
ing the port to port rates as maxima from and to intermediate 
points. 


“The railroads recently filed a Fourth Section Application 
seeking relief to-establish rates on gasoline from Baton Rouge 
and New Orleans, La., and Mobile, Ala., to Montgomery, Selma, 
Tuscaloosa and Birmingham to meet the competition of a 
tank barge service established by one of the large oil companies 
that offers to also transport the gasoline of other oil companies. 
The railroads knew that this service would be established if 
they did not reduce their freight rates, but they could not 
afford to do this between the ports to meet the barge cost 
and apply such rates as maxima to the intermediate destina- 
tions. They could not apply to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for relief prior to the establishment of the service, 
because Section Four, as amended by the Transportation Act, 
provides that no relief shall be granted on account of merely 
potential water competition not actually in existence. Prior to 
this change in the law the Commission recognized potential 
water competition as satisfactory grounds for Fourth Section 
relief and granted such relief quite extensively in southern 
territory under Fourth Section Order No. 3866. The application 
for Fourth Section relief on gasoline just described is now 
pending before the Commission and if granted will enable the 


railroads to retain the tonnage of other oil companies, but . 


they cannot hope to retrieve the traffic of the oil company that 
has invested in tank barges. How long would any private 


business submit to such a restrictive law? 
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Railroad Competition 

“Competition between railroads has, of course, an impor. 
tant effect upon the rate structure. Some of this competi. 
tion is detrimental to the interests of the railroads, especially 
where a readjustment is unduly influenced by solicitation or 
by selfish interests. What I have said in regard to the methods 
of the carriers in meeting truck competition is equally true 
here—the things that an individual railroad may do because of 
solicitation, or for selfish interests, would not be so important 
if the railroads were operated as separate units, but they are, 
because of the elaborate system of joint rates and of through 
routes, for all practical purposes, one system. Consequently 
when one important line or route announces a reduction or 
takes a stand with respect to a rate adjustment, competing 
railroads, if they are to remain in the business, must establish 
arrangements no less favorable to the shipper, and those ar. 
rangements soon extend far beyond the scope originally in- 
tended. 

“The keenest competition between the railroads, however, 
is in cases where different railroads serve rival industries com- 
peting in a common market. The most outstanding example 
of this competition, I think, is the controversy with respect to 
rates On products manufactured both in the south and in the 
north and east, and distributed in the northern and eastern 
section, generally known as Official Classification territory. It 
is well known that the rate levels approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission within southern territory and between 
southern territory and official territory are substantially higher 
than within official territory. This difference in levels is due 
to the differences in operating and financial conditions of the 
two groups of carriers, the more favorable being in official terri- 
tory because of the very much larger quantity of traffic and 
the larger proportion of high grade traffic available for trans- 
portation in that territory. This difference in density and class 
of traffic enables the official carriers to successfully operate on 
a lower level of rates than is possible for the southern carriers. 


“The position of the southern carriers may be simply stated 
and easily understood, i. e., that for southern industries to be 
successful they must be able to reach the more densely popu- 
lated sections of the east and north on substantially the same 
freight rate level as applicable in official territory; that the 
higher rate level approved by the Commission is because of the 
disability of the southern carriers, and if such carriers choose, 
for competitive reasons, to disregard this higher rate level, 
neither the official carriers nor the industries located in that 
territory can reasonably complain. The fact that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has approved a higher level for southern 
carriers gives the official carriers and the industries in official 
territory no inherent right to preferential freight rates. 

“On the other hand, the position of the official carriers and 
industries in that territory is, as I understand it, that the natural 
resources, Climatic conditions, labor conditions and other ele- 
ments which enter into the overhead, such as property values, 
taxes, etc., are more favorable in southern territory than in 
official territory and for that reason the southern industries are 
able to compete with northern industries even at a higher level 
of freight charges. 


“The southern carriers answer by stating that it is imprac- 
ticable to take into consideration all of these economic condi- 
tions that enter into the cost of plant operations; that there is 
a wide difference in the operating cost.of plants in the same 
locality in the north or in the south, and even if all of the 
operating costs were known, the railroad traffic managers would 
be unable to use the information in fixing freight rates. Further, 
and aside from those conditions, the southern manufacturer 1s 
at a disadvantage, even with the same level of rates as In 
official territory, because of the much longer hauls to the mar- 
kets than from industries located in official territory. 

“The demand of the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
commodity rates be revised to conform to Fourth Section prin- 
ciples prescribed by the Commission in the Class Rate Case 
and the rapid development of the south as an industrial section, 
have focused attention on this matter. Some of the contro- 
versies have reached the Commission and while the Commission 
has not undertaken to prescribe competitive rates, or rates 
based solely on competition, it has, in several cases, found 
justified rates from southern territory to official territory lower 
than the normal bases which it has prescribed for general appli- 
cation in southern territory or between southern territory and 
official territory. 

“These controversies are far from being solved, however, 
and their final solution will, no doubt, have an important effect 
upon the freight rate structures, because the same circumstances 
and conditions are present with respect to rates from the higher- 
rated southwestern and Western Trunk Line territories to official 
territory. 
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October 22, 1932 


Procedure in Rate Changes 


“The procedure or method observed in making rate changes 
has also been the subject of criticism. Your president, in 
presenting this subject to me, reminded me of this and stated 
there is a lot of criticism on the part of industry as to the great 
amount of red tape, meaning endless delays in rate making by 
the railroads, and that rate making methods are antiquated and 
some new system should be devised. 

“The present methods are the outgrowth of those followed 
during federal control and were arranged jointly by the shippers 
and carriers immediately following the return of the railroads 
to private operation. An important part of the plan responded 
to the demand of the shippers that they be advised of contem- 
plated changes in rates and afforded an opportunity, in corre- 
spondence or in conference, to express views before the pro- 
posed change is published. The methods followed in the several 
freight associations are similar. However, we think that the 
plan of the Southern Freight Association lends itself to more 
expeditious handling than in most of the other associations. 
Under our plan a proposal is distributed to the interested car- 
riers immediately upon receipt and placed on the public docket 
for hearing the first following Monday that will allow at least 
one week’s notice to the public. Just as quickly as possible 
after the public hearing the views of the association’s staff are 
expressed and the objections of the Standing Rate Committee 
or member lines are required to be filed within fifteen days 
from the date of original distribution. If objections are ex- 
pressed within that time limit, the subject goes to the General 
Committee for disposition under the majority rule. About two 
years ago, in an effort to further expedite the handling, the 
rule with reference to objections to proposals originating in 
southern territory was changed to require three instead of one 
objection before the subject would be referred to the General 
Committee. If there are less than three objectors, it is assumed 
the proposal has the majority approval of the membership. 

“The average number of proposals per month originating 
in southern territory for the first eight months of this year was 
three hundred, which were disposed of as follows: 


Approved and Publication Instructions issued .................6. 121 
Approved and Publication Instructions issued in part—other part 
held awaiting concurrence of other Associations 


Approved, but held awaiting concurrence of oth iati 

Withdrawn DY POPOMOMC occ se cceessees nad — — eKits ¥ 
eet “SUN MUNN NII. soso. s asassin. ds ocdvoinre ws ou bbwed ¢.idoh ac tedcn 22 
OM 5 kok cred endl i ase occ worelk tein Siialohck ciocdiadleca buen reed 12 


Listed for General Committee 


“During an average month there were 120 proposals without 
serious objection and publication instructions were issued on an 
petro of nineteen to twenty days from the receipt of the 
proposal, 


“In considering this record it must be remembered that a 
definite recommendation on a proposal cannot be made until 
after the period of public docketing, which consumes an average 
of ten days. It must be remembered also that final authority of 
approval or disapproval rests with the traffic officer of the indi- 
vidual line—the Southern Freight Association has forty-four 
members. Would the shippers be willing to discontinue the plan 
of public docketing and would they be willing for the authority 
of the individual traffic officer to be delegated to one man or a 
small committee? If these questions can be answered in the 
affirmative, I am sure a more expeditious method of handling 
proposals can be evolved. On the other hand, if, as I anticipate, 
the answer would be in the negative, then I am doubtful if 
there can be any appreciable reduction in the time necessary 
for handling rate proposals. 


“I am frank to admit that this process is too slow where 
the change is a reduction necessary to meet some other mode 
of transportation, and in such cases our carriers have followed 
the practice for some time of announcing the change as an 
emergency to meet competition, allowing a reasonable time for 
competing railroad routes to make the same change if they so 
desire, The average time for handling and issuing the publi- 
cation instructions in these cases is ten days, but these proposals 
are not placed on the public docket, although, of course, the 
shippers directly interested are advised of the contemplated 
change by the carrier representatives. 

“The averages I have given are for intraterritorial adjust- 
ments in southern territory. The interterritorial adjustments, of 
course, take a longer time, because of the necessity under pres- 
ent procedure of obtaining the concurrence of the carriers in 
the other territories, but I see no opportunity for shortening the 
process so long as the authority rests in so many individuals, 
and I doubt whether the shippers or the carriers would sanction 
a change in this respect. 

“There is no purpose on my part to minimize the importance 
of this matter, and I concede that there is room for improve- 
ment in the present methods of handling rate proposals and 
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the time taken for reaching a conclusion, but in many cases the 
shipper is just as much to blame as the carrier. The persistency 
of tne shipper keeps many proposals alive months after they, 
otherwise, would have been disapproved. 

“What I have said relates solely to procedure prior to the 
issuance of publication instructions. The publication instruc- 
tions go to the individual lines or the publishing agents that 
issue tne tarifis, and the publisher must arrange the rates in the 
precise manner required by the elaborate and technical tariff 
rules of the Commission. Where a few rates are involved this 
is comparatively simple, but in a large adjustment embracing, 
say, a whole rate territory it may require weeks, and sometimes 
months. Then, after the tariff is prepared, thirty days must be 
allowed from the date of filing and posting in accordance with 
section 6 of the Act, unless good cause is shown and the Com- 
mission issues authority to publish on less than statutory notice. 

“After all of these things are done the tariff must run the 
gauntlet of what I consider one of the most iniquitous provi- 
sions of the Interstate Commerce Act—that is the section em- 
powering the Interstate Commerce Commission to suspend ‘upon 
protest of shippers not satisfied with the adjustment. If the 
adjustment is suspended, the burden of defense is on the car- 
rier, and if it is not suspended, the shipper still has the right 
of filing formal complaint. If the adjustment is an advance, 
the carrier is deprived of much needed revenue, while, on the 
other hand, if it is a reduction to meet competition, the carrier 
is deprived of the traffic that it might otherwise obtain. 

“The statutory notice of thirty days and the provisions with 
respect to suspension were written into the law when the pub- 
lication of the tariff was the only notice the shipper had of the 
change and before the development of the present procedure of 
conference and discussion between shippers’ and carriers’ rep- 
resentatives before rates are changed. If the time now con- 
sumed in making rate changes is to be shortened, it seems to 
me the shipper must choose between the present method of pro- 
cedure with the carriers and the statutory provisions for his 
protection. 

Summary 


To summarize briefly, it seems quite evident that: 


(a) Competition with trucks is having an important effect on the 
freight rate structure by, reducing the level, particularly for the 
— hauls, and by changing the methods of application of freight 
charges; 

(b) Competition with barges and steamships will result in the re- 
establishment of many of the water-competitive adjustments existing 
prior to the enforcement of the Fourth Section of the Interstate Com- 


merce Act. 

(c) The freight rate structure so elaborately prepared by the 
Commission must give way to changing conditions; 

(ad) The methods of procedure of both the shippers and the rail- 
roads must be modified so as to avoid delay in establishing rate 
changes which are necessary to meet competition; 

(e) The railroads must compose their differences and not permit 
internal strife and competition to weaken the freight rate structure 
and thus increase their difficulties in coping with other competition: 


(f) Restrictive laws must be modified not only to avoid delay in 
meeting competition, but to enable the railroads to confine the changes 
to the points affected by competition and not require changes in other 
rates where substantially similar circumstances and conditions are 
not present; 

(g) These are not solely-railroad problems, but the shipper should 
be keenly interested, because changes in the rate structure will re- 
quire changes in methods of distribution; reductions in short haul 
rates will increase the advantage of an industry in its nearby terri- 
tory and operate to the disadvantage of an industry requiring long 
transportation hauls; the natural advantage of points located on 
waterways will be enhanced by relatively lower railroad rates than 
for the industry not so situated, and, finally, the reductions which 
the railroads are compelled to make because of competition must ob- 
viously be offset to some extent, by increases in charges on traffic 
not usually susceptible to other modes of transportation. 


“These are perplexing problems and all of us should strive 
to the best of our ability for such wise solutions as will redound 
to the benefit of this great country of ours, which probably 
owes more to the railroads than to any other one agency for the 
tremendous development during the past hundred years.” 


Annual Banquet 


The Transportation Club of Louisville held its annual ban- 
quet the evening of October 19 in honor, not only of the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America, but of the other organizations 
meeting in Louisville this week—the Ohio Valley Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Board, the American Association of Freight Traffic Officers, 
and the American Association of Past Presidents, Traffic and 
Transportation Clubs. The Associated Traffic Clubs furnished 
the speakers as a part of the convention program. Nearly 500, 
including the ladies, were at table in the ballroom of the 
Brown Hotel. President Cash, of the Louisville club, presided 
until the toastmaster was introduced. Lieutenant Governor 
Chandler, of Kentucky, was first on the program with some 
humorous remarks, in the course of which he handed President 
Harkrader, of the association, a commission as colonel on the 
staff of the governor. Mr. Harkrader made suitable response. 
Then Mr. Chandler obliged with two songs, to the delight of 
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those present, having been appealed té by W. E. Fitzgerald, 
a personal friend, to do so. Mr. Lively, chairman of the local 
general committee on arrangements, made some announcements 
and then President Cash introduced the toastmaster, S. S. 
Butler, general traffic manager of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Company, St. Louis. He outdid himself in the grace 
of his tributes to Kentucky’s womanhood and the auspiciousness 
of the occasion. 

Address of H. L. Whitridge 


The first formal speaker was Horatio L. Whitridge, invest- 
ment banker, Baltimore, whose subject was: “The Future of 
Kailway ‘transportation in the United States.” He spoke as 
foliows: 

“I am deeply conscious of the honor that has been paid me 
through the invitation to speak to you tonight, but I am also 
overcome with the consciousness of my ignorance of those most 
complicated and controversial of all subjects, traffic and freight 
rates. I shall therefore confine myself to the more familiar 
ground of the financial side of the transportation industry. 

“A short while ago one of the leading industrialists of this 
country was asked what he thought was a good, sound invest- 
ment, to which he replied: ‘Beware of anything that moves on 
wheels, or floats on the water.’ In other words, beware of the 
transportation industry! 

“In the summer of 1931, a group of insurance companies and 
savings banks appeared before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the 15 per cent case, and made this statement: 


In view of these conditions, your petitioners deem it necessary to 
inform this commission, as a factor affecting the public interest, that, 
unless and until these conditions are corrected so as to improve the 
element of safety in railroad securities, they may not feel justified, in 
view of their obligations to their depositors or policy holders, in mak- 
ing further investments in railroad bonds. 


“Although there has recently been a sharp advance in rail- 
road bonds from the ridiculously low prices recently recorded, 
available records do not indicate that savings banks and insur- 
ance companies increased their holdings in railroad securities. 
It is also safe to say that these institutions did not purchase 
steamship bonds, or the securities of truck and bus operating 
companies, 

“Now this country, because of its great distances, dense 
population and diversity of commodities produced, is absolutely 
dependent upon transportation of the most efficient type, and 
surely in the next year or two we may all look forward to busi- 
ness regaining a volume commensurate, let us say, with that of 
1925, or 1926, or 1927. 


“But an efficient transportation system requires a lot of 
capital, and here we are, conducting our transportation industry 
in such a manner that there is grave danger that the capital 
markets will be elosed to it, that is to say, capital will only be 
obtainable on a speculative basis, at high interest rates, or with 
the promise of abnormal profit to compensate for the more than 
ordinary business risk. 


“Now the blame for this condition, unless something is done 
to correct it, will fall upon the shippers of this country, upon 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and also upon the railroad 
executives themselves, because all of them together have dis- 
regarded some basic economic principles. 

“In the first place, transportation creates value, and there- 
fore is entitled to a share of the wealth that it produces. 

“Let us suppose two men go up into the mountain to pros- 
pect for gold, and they find valuable ore, and one man digs all 
day and the other man spends all day carrying the ore down 
the mountain on his back. In this primitive example we have 
industry and transportation creating value in the exact ratio 
of fifty-fifty. When you go a step further, and consider that the 
man carrying the ore exchanges it for food and supplies, which 
he carries back to his partner at the mine, you have an example 
of commerce in its simplest form—industry dependent upon 
transportation and transportation dependent upon industry, and 
neither can live without the other. But to have five men wait- 
ing around for an opportunity to carry some of the ore, when 
the vein is only wide enough for one man to work, is uneconomic, 
and represents waste, and sooner or later four of the men become 
a charge on the community. 

“Now, it seems to me that, in this day and generation, ‘hitch- 
hiking’ is getting to be almost a national trait, and the thumb 
signal almost a national emblem. We feel we are entitled to 
transportation whether we can pay for it or not, and if we 
produce articles for which there is no home market, then some- 
one must provide transportation below cost, so as to enable us 
to dump abroad. Even the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has fallen into this ‘hitch-hiking’ idea, for in its decision in the 
15 per cent case it said: 


The public is entitled to demand that no more shall be exacted 
from it than the services rendered are reasonably worth, and this 
right takes precedence even over the right of the carrier to a fair 
return on its investment when the two rights cannot stand together. 
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“Applying the principle here laid down to the two me, 
working on the mountain, it means that the man digging the 
ore has the right to have his products carried that takes prece. 
dence over the right of the carrier to a fair return for his day’s 
labor. In other words, the carrier is the slave of the digger, 
and has no rights to a share of the wealth that he is helping 
to create. 

“This policy expressed with regard to the railroads means 
that the shipper has a lien on the property of the railroads that 
takes precedence over the lien of the bondholders and the rights 
of the stockholders to their own property. No wonder the say. 
ings banks and insurance companies may not make any further 
investments in railroad bonds, when it turns out that a first 
mortgage is not a first mortgage at all, but only a second lien! 

“Of course, that is not ‘the law of the land,’ for the Supreme 
Court says: 


* * * The fundamental principle to be observed is that the prop- 
erty of a public utility, although devoted to the public service and 
impressed with a public interest, is still private property; and neither 
the corpus of that property nor the use thereof constitutionally can 
be taken for a compulsory price which falls below the measure of 
just compensation. One is confiscation no less than the other. 


“Nevertheless, institutions and trust estates do not want 
to buy into a lawsuit, and if that is the attitude of the public, 
and if it is concurred in by the Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion, the railroads in the future will not be able to draw on the 
great institutional fund of capital, representing the savings of 
the American people. 


The Fallacy of Too Much Transportation 

“It is often said that ‘this country cannot have too much 
cheap transportation,’ and yet there is no greater fallacy. In the 
first place those who make this statement are thinking of rates, 
not ‘over-all costs.’ 

“We are just passing through the worst economic depression 
this country has ever known. Millions of people are out of work, 
and hundreds of thousands would be actually starving, except 
for organized relief, both public and private, on a gigantic scale, 
and yet there has been no crop failure, no flood, nothing to 
create a shortage of food and nothing to interrupt its normal 
distribution. The trouble is that our economic structure has 
been so seriously deranged that a very large part of the popula- 
tion has temporarily lost its purchasing power, and those that 
have are afraid to put out any money for anything but the 
barest necessities. In other words, the low price of commodities 
has produced just the opposite of prosperity. 

“Now, in the same way low freight rates, that is to say, 
rates below a fair return, or living wage for the transportation 
industry, do not make for prosperity any more than 5-cent cotton, 
10-cent oats, or 25-cent wheat, for the simple reason that in this 
country probably no less than 20,000,000 people are directly or 
indirectly dependent upon one or other of the branches of the 
transportation industry. Also millions of people, in this country, 
directly or indirectly, through voluntary subscription or through 
taxation, have invested not less than $50,000,000,000 in this coun- 
try’s transportation plant. If, then, there are more transporta- 
tion facilities than there are commodities to be transported, and 
ruinous competition forces down rates to the point where there 
is not a living to be made, and the vast aggregate of capital 
becomes unremunerative, then the purchasing power of the coun- 
try has been reduced to a point that far outweighs, in its eco- 
nomic effect, the benefits that the shipper expects to receive 
from freight rates below cost. : 

“When next you gentlemen who are identified with industrial 
traffic management find in your office the representatives of two 
railroads, two trucking companies, and an agent of the inland 
waterways, all of them soliciting the same ton of freight, think 
of the five men up on the mountain, and remember that the rate 
you pay must include the salaries of all these men, and a return 
on all the facilities they represent, or else they will, sooner or 
later, become a charge on the community by ‘going broke. 
Wasteful competition costs money, and somebody has got to 
pay the bill. 

Rates a Burden on Industry 

“It is a common complaint ‘that existing high rates are 4 
burdén on commerce, and tend to restrict traffic,’ but let us 
see just what this burden is. . 

“The Commission made an elaborate study of the relation 
of the cost of transportation by rail to the wholesale value cf 
the commodities transported. These figures cover the years 
1928 and 1930. The United States Bureau of Census made 4 
study of the total value of goods available for trade for the 
year 1929. A study of these reports brings out the fact that 
the average value of the commodities carried by class I railroads 
during these three years was in the neighborhood of $68,000,000,- 
000. For the same years the average freight revenue collected 
by class I railroads was approximately $4,620,000,000, thus for 
these three years the average railroad freight bill for the coun- 
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try was less than 7 per cent of the wholesale value of the com- 
modities transported. 

“To bring these figures up to date, let us take the $1,153,- 
000,000 tons originated in 1930, which, according to the Commis- 
sion, had a value of $62,000,000,000, and reduce the tonnage vol- 
ume by the 40 per cent that the car movement has fallen off, and 
reduce the value of each ton by 21 per cent, being the average 
drop in commodity values for the first six months of 1932, as 
compared to the average value for 1930. 

“This adjustment to present day conditions indicates that 
the value of the commodities transported by class I railroads 
for the year 1932 will turn out to have shrunk from $62,000,- 
000,000 to $29,000,000,000, but meanwhile the railroads’ freight 
revenues have dropped from $4,200,000,000 to an annual rate of 
only $2,400,000,000, which represents 8.2 per cent of the value 
of the commodities transported. Thus, when the year 1932 is 
ended, you will find that, taken as a whole, you still have paid 
the railroads less than you tip a waiter or a taxi driver. 

“Probably none of you gentlemen would agree that the 
freight rate in the particular commodities in which you are 
interested is fair, and, no doubt, there are many inequalities 
that should be ironed out, but, nevertheless, the rate structure 
as a whole must produce a certain minimum sum or else the 
railroads are face to face with bankruptcy. 


Transportation Industry Hardest Hit in Depression 


“And when you next go to the Commission to try to get a 
reduction in freight rates, you should remember that of all busi- 
nesses, the transportation industry is the hardest hit in a depres- 
sion. 

“The reason for this is that the transportation industry is 
largely a cash business, and normally requires very little work- 
ing capital. Practically its entire capital is in plant. 

“In 1929 class I railroads were in the best financial shape in 
their history. They had an earned surplus of $5,000,000,000 rein- 
vested in plant that had not been capitalized, and their working 
capital aggregated about $650,000,000, but when we compare this 
figure with the working capital of industrial corporations, we 
find that the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey alone had 
over $613,000,000 working capital, or nearly as much as all class 
I railroads put together. Industries in a depression can live off 
their working capital, which the railroads, with 97% per cent 
in plant and only 2% per cent working capital, cannot do. 


Capital Structure of the Railroads 


“Now, I am sure that many of you will say that the real 
trouble with the railroads is that they are over-capitalized, but 
that is not the case. Their capital structure, it must be admitted, 
is not adapted to withstand a disastrous three-year depression, 
but for the capital structure of the railroads, the shippers of 
the country and our system of regulation, as practiced by the 
Commission, is largely to blame. 

“Some years ago there sat around a table a number of 
officials of this country’s largest banking institutions, for the 
purpose of working out a reorganization of a manufacturing 
company that had gone on the rocks because of the inventory 
panic of 1921. At one of these meetings one of the bankers said: 
‘Never again, in the memory of the present generation, will the 
banks lend such huge sums on commodities.’ 

“He was right; they did not, but also the corporations firmly 
resolved that never again would they get caught with excessive 
loans outstanding to the banks. During the period of prosperity 
that followed, they promptly set to work to pay off all indebted- 
hess, and through the sale of common stock placed themselves 
in an impregnably strong cash position. This cash was not 
needed in their business at the time, but was provided for an 
emergency, and it was, therefore, invested in government bonds, 
or loaned out on call on stock exchange collateral. It was this 
cash, thus made available for speculation, that largely con- 
tributed to the boom that collapsed in 1929. The over-enthusias- 
tic stock buyers lost their money, but the corporations have not 
‘gone broke.’ 

“One of the outstanding phenomena of this depression is 
that the great majority of this country’s leading industrial cor- 
porations have kept their quick condition unimpaired, and on 
the balance sheet of today the bank loan is conspicuous by its 
absence. 

“But the railroads could hardly have followed in the foot- 
steps of the private industries, and sold billions of dollars of 
Common stock to retire funded debt and build up cash balances, 
for the recapture clause limits the potential earning power of 
the railroads and prevents the holding out of the possibilities 
of speculative profits. 

“Also, all railroad financing is under the jurisdiction of the 
Commission, and the Commission, as well as the shippers of the 
country, would have objected to the issuance of common stock 
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to provide cash that was apparently not needed, and yet upon 
which a return had to be provided for in the rate structure. 

“To be sure, some railroads, with the approval of the Com- 
mission, did some financing with stock, among which may be 
mentioned the Pennsylvania, New York Central, Baltimore and 
Ohio and the Frisco, but when it came to the 15 Per Cent Case, 
the Commission apparently did not feel the railroad stock- 
holders were entitled to much consideration, for in the decision 
it said: 


We do not find that we are justified on this record to attempt, by 
a rate increase, to protect the margin of one and one-half times fixed 
charges set by the New York law. To provide so far as practicable 
that actual interest charges be met is justified. 


“So, while the stockholder’s money is accepted in the public 
interest, to build up an adequate transportation system, when 
it comes to providing a return on the investment, the stock- 
holder’s equity may be wiped out. 

“The investment banker has been much criticized, and 
rightly so, for the reckless manner in which many foreign loans 
were floated in this country, and for the lack of care in investi- 
gating the soundness of some domestic issues, but it can be 
stated without fear of contradiction that the investment banker’s 
reputation would have suffered, and the loss to his clientele 
would have been as great if during the same period he had 
confined himself entirely to the sale of those securities that 
were authorized and approved by the Commission. 

“As long as the Commission has absolute power over both 
railroad financing and railroad rates, it would seem to be its 
obligation, when it authorizes the sale of stocks and bonds, to 
see to it that there is a reasonable basis of earnings for their 
support. 

“The difficulties that the railroads find themselves in be- 
cause of this depression are partly by reason of the nature of 
the industry itself, and partly because of our own mistaken 
attitude toward them. But still the value of the roads, in the 
sense of the maximum sum it would be worth while to pay 
rather than dispense with the facilities they offer, is immeasur- 
ably greater than their cost. 


Railroad Capitalization and Highway Investment 


“Class I railroads of the United States represent about 240,- 
000 miles. The investment, as of December, 1931, was about 
$100,000 a mile, representing equipment, road-bed, terminals, etc., 
and this investment was capitalized at only about $80,000 a mile. 

“Taking the average quotation for all railroad bonds listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange at their lows for last spring— 
namely, 45.94 cents on the dollar—and the average quotation for 
all railroad stocks, both common and preferred, of $12.94 per 
share, and applying these market values to the capitalization 
of class I railroads, we find that the railroads, including equip- 
ment and terminals, were offered for sale by their frightened 
holders for less than $25,000 a mile. 

“Now, let us compare railroad capitalization with what it 
cost to produce other forms of transportation, such as highway 
transportation and inland waterways. 

“At today’s prices, and making allowance for the distance 
from source of supply and other variable factors, a fair average 
cost of a concrete slab 20 feet wide and 6 inches thick is approxi- 
mately $20,000 a mile, not counting grading or drainage, and, of 
course, placing no value on the right of way. For 1923 the cost 
would have approximated $32,000. Sections of such highways 
as the Lincoln Highway cost, including grading and draining, 
from $64,000 to $70,000 a mile, 

“These figures indicate the cost of rural highways, but when 
you come to the cost of super-highways within metropolitan 
areas, the cost is staggering. I will name just a few projects, 
in and adjacent to New York City, that I came across in a 
report to the American Society of Civil Engineers: 


Comparative Costs of Different Types of Highways 


Length Cost 

Name of Highway in Miles per Mile 
ND Ns 5.600 00:00 005.045005460 0000008 0.6 $14,000,000 
sel Oe er er er 1.5 11,200,000 
Varick Street Widening & 7th Avenue Extension.. 1.3 6,300,000 
FPiatbush Avenue MRtension. ....66ccccccscccceveces 0.67 4,450,000 
West Side Elevated Highway..........ccccscccvees 1.5 4,300,000 
New Jersey State Highway No. 25............eeee- 13. 3,000,000 
I, hikes conc Suicee Web seksosese re 1,171,000 
PPO, TVET BORD 2 vccccicccvcceencece 1,060,000 
Ci oie dd eceebimigeb dies esas one ame 740,000 
Hutchinson River Parkway 370,000 





“Such expenditures as these are not confined to the New 
York area alone. Similar expenditures have been made by 
Detroit, Chicago, and in other metropolitan areas in the Middle 
West and on the Pacific Coast. 

“Baltimore undertook to build the Bath Street viaduct, only 
about a mile long, for which over $4,000,000 was appropriated, 
but by the time the city had acquired the approaches and had 
paid the damages to abutting property owners, there was not 
enough money left to go forward with the project. 
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“I lay stress on these expenditures of the taxpayer’s money 
for super-highways because I believe, if you add together all the 
money that has been expended by states and counties on rural 
highways, and the money that has been expended by cities, both 
large and small, for the accommodation of motor traffic, you 
will find that in the brief period since the war this country has 
expended a sum equivalent to the capitalization of class [ rail- 
roads, the result of one hundred years of their development. 

“The taxpayer’s back is breaking under the burden of these 
expenditures, and the credit of the states and municipalities has 
been stretched to the utmost limit, and yet this country is still 
70 to 75 per cent dependent upon the railroads. 


Farmer in the Transportation Business 


“Farm relief has become a major campaign issue, various 
programs having been submitted by both parties, but nobody has 
suggested that, perhaps, one of the causes of the farmer’s 
dilemma is that he has turned his back on his old friend, the 
railroad, and gone into the transportation business himself. It is 
at least significant that between 1920 and 1930 $12,000,000,000 
has been expended on rural highways, but during the same period 
farm values have dropped $20,000,000,000. 

“The farmer has been led to believe that the construction 
of improved highways would reduce his cost of getting his 
product to market, but this saving in transportation cost has 
not stuck in the pocket of the farmer, but has been passed on 
to the consumer. The price of his wheat has gone down in 
competition with world markets, but he has been left with his 
concrete highway, and an increase of 250 per cent in his taxes. 

“In addition, the farmer is paying tribute to the mining, 
manufacturing and oil industries to the tune of some $1,000,000,- 
000 for the operation of his fleet of over 5,000,000 trucks and 
pleasure cars. 

“The farmer wants a moratorium on his mortgage interest, 
but he should also ask for a moratorium on highway building, 
for these, apparently, have added little to the value of his farm. 


The Frisco Running the Schools 


“In the begining of this year the St. Louis-San Francisco 
asked the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for help in meet- 
ing its interest charges, but the Commission objected, except 
on the condition that the Frisco submit to a major operation, 
claiming that the road was over-capitalized, being worth only 
some $50,000 a mile, instead of the $70,000 a mile represented 
by its outstanding stocks and bonds. 

“In its report the Commission made the following statement: 


The situation with regard to the applicant’s delinquent taxes is 
especially critical. These taxes, due the states of Alabama, Kansas 
and Missouri and subdivisions thereof, have been delinquent and sub- 
ject to varying penalties since the latter part of December 1931. The 
taxing authorities are urging the applicant to make payment and are 
threatening attachment proceedings if payment is not promptly made. 
* * * The applicant is the largest taxpayer in many counties in which 
it owes taxes, and such counties are so dependent upon the payment 
of the applicant’s taxes that unless paid, the counties will not be 
able to take care of their obligations. Moreover, the operation of the 
schools in these counties is dependent upon the payment of these 
taxes, and, unless paid, the applicant is advised that it will be neces- 
sary to close them, 


“Now, according to the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads, the program of total estimated expenditures on state and 
local roads for these three states for 1932 was as follows: 
Alabama, $8,791,000; Kansas, $17,350,000; Missouri, $52,906,000. 

“Apparently, the St. Louis-San Francisco Railroad is ex- 
pected to operate the schools while these states themselves are 
busy highway-building. 


Automobile Taxes 


“The automobile industry has accused the railroads of trying 
to put trucks and motor busses out of business, by urging in- 
creased taxation, but it seems to me that the whole problem 
reduces itself to one of simple economics, which can be ex- 
pressed in the following sentence: 

If the railroads can’t pay any more taxes, and if the farmer can’t 
pay any more taxes, if city real estate is assessed above its market 
value, and if the income tax has reached the point of the diminishing 


return, where then is some $2,000,000,000 of highway money coming 
from each year, if not from the highway users themselves? 


“This, at least, was the unanimous conclusion of the joint 
‘conference on rail and road transportation,’ recently held in 
England. 

Mirage of the Inland Waterway 

“Now, let us turn for a minute to the mirage of the inland 
waterways. I use this term ‘mirage’ advisedly, as Webster’s 
dictionary gives this word the following definition: 


An optical effect sometimes seen on the ocean, but more fre- 
quently in plains and deserts. * * * The reflected image is seen, com- 
ome - se inverted position, while the real object may or may not 

e in sight. 


“The inland waterway is the biggest hoax that is being 
perpetrated on the American people today. 


They are led to 
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believe that water provides the cheapest form of transportation, 
but water transportation is only cheap when nature provides 
the waterway and maintains it free of charge. Where the water. 
way first has to be created, we run foul of hydraulic engineering 
and nothing under the sun is more expensive than ‘to make 
water run up hill.’ It is not cheap to make an inland waterway 
out of a stream that nature intended to be navigable only fo; 
an Indian in his canoe. 

“To say anything against inland waterways is to lay yoy. 
self open to be branded as a railroad propagandist, but I am 
speaking here from-the point of view of ‘prudent investment; 
and shall use as a basis of my argument primarily the reports 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation, the State of New York 
Department of Public Works, and the government reports op 
the St. Lawrence Waterways. 

“In the first place, the organization of the Federal Barge 
Line, for the purpose of demonstrating that barge lines could be 
successfully operated on the Mississippi River and its tributaries, 
is an insult to the enterprise and intelligence of the American 
people. The American people are a seafaring nation, and they 
can navigate anything that floats on any navigable waterway 
anywhere on the surface of the globe. 

“For the United States government, therefore, to organize 
the Inland Waterways Corporation, and turn it over to the army, 
to give the American people a lesson in barge operation, was 
a farce at the very start. It would at least have made more 
sense if it had been turned over to the navy. 

“General Ashburn, himself, states: 


The whole theory of creating the corporation was to encourage 
private enterprise. We all knew that private enterprise could not 
prosper, that it had to have the government back of it to start it. 
Now it has been very successful indeed. 


“Its success may be judged by General Ashburn’s report, 
the other day, at a Congressional hearing, when he denied that 
the Inland Waterways Corporation had lost money, and claimed 
that as a result of the eight years of the operation of the 
cerporation he had come out $8,000 ahead. 

“Also, I was surprised to read in the annual report of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, for 1930, the following paragraph: 


What located the great aluminum ore works at East St. Louis, 
Illinois, employing hundreds of men, and distributing its finished 
products all over the world? It was the cheap cost of transporting 
bauxite ore from the British Guianas by ship, thence up the Miss‘s- 
sippi River by the Federal Barge Lines. This great plant would never 
have been located there unless the Federal Barge Lines had given a 
ee rate sufficient for the company to compete with Baltimore 
rates. 


“IT could not understand why a government agency, supported 
at the taxpayers’ expense, should favor East St. Louis over 
Baltimore, and so I looked further into the matter of bauxite ore, 
and found, in the annual reports, that the Federal Barge Line’s 
tonnage of this material, in round figures, was as follows: 


1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
OE kcacins<nwb enn es eeawee 224,000 343,000 po ,000 


“I was quite intrigued to find out what became of the baux- 
ite ore, as I had not heard that the Aluminum Company of 
America had gone out of business, and so I wrote Mr. Davis, 
chairman of the board, and received the following reply: 


The statement that the location of our alumina works at East 
St. Louis was influenced by river transportation is not correct. This 
plant was built years before bauxite was-even discovered in South 
America. ... 

We are now moving the bulk of our bauxite by rail from New 
Orleans, to which point it comes by steamer from South America. 


“In a recent hearing before the House committee on appro- 
priations, some figures were presented by General Ashburn, 
showing the operating costs of the Federal Barge Line for 1931, 
according to divisions. 


“The lower Mississippi operations showed a profit of 52 
cents a ton, the Warrior Division showed a loss of 31 cents a 
ton, and the Upper Mississippi Division showed a loss of $3.40 
a ton. 


“General Ashburn’s figures, therefore, seem to demonstrate 
that it was possible for the Federal Barge Line to make a small 
profit, before interest and taxes, on that part of the Mississippi 
which has always been navigable, but it lost money on those 
inland waterways that first had to be artificially created. 

“Now, supposing an investment banker organized a $20,000, 
000 corporation, and sold securities to the public, based on state- 
ments such as those that emanate from the head of the Federal 
Barge Line, and, at the end of eight years it showed a total 
operating income of $8,000, before interest and taxes, what would 
these securities be worth? Certainly they could hardly be 
classed as prudent investments. 

“The point I want to make is—why should the government 
issue bonds and spend the taxpayer’s money on projects that 
are unsound from their inception, and that would cause the 
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private banker to fall foul of the ‘blue sky laws’ of every state 
of the Union? 
New York State Barge Canal 


“Now let us turn for a minute from the Mississippi Valley 
to the New York State Barge Canal. 

“The New York State Barge Canal system is about 525 miles 
jong, and the total outlay for all branches of the Barge Canal 
System was $230,000,000, or about $438,000 a mile. Of this ex- 
penditure $150,000,000 was made subsequent to 1903, in an at- 
tempt to revive the Erie Canal, and on these bonds the taxpayers 
of New York are paying interest. 

“The comptroller of the budget of the state of New York 
reported, the other day, that interest, operating expenses and 
maintenance of the canal cost the taxpayers over $10,000,000 

year. 
“The old canal records show the maximum tonnage handled 
was in the year 1872, when 6,673,000 tons were transported, or 
30 per cent more than the greatest tonnage since the canal 
was rebuilt. 

“It is no wonder, therefore, that Frederick Stuart Greene, 
superintendent of public works, should want to unload it on the 
government, for he says: 


From this it is clear that the Barge Canal, at least during 1930, 
was from a tonnage standpoint 83.93 per cent national. It seems both 
logical and fair, therefore, to the taxpayers of the State of New York 
that the cost of operating this nationally used waterway should rest 
with the national government. 


“But on the other hand, the chief of engineers of the United 
States Army, reporting on the Great Lakes-Hudson River Water- 
ways, advises: 


The board, therefore, recommends that the Secretary of War be 
authorized and empowered to accept from the State of New York the 
State-owned waterways known as the Erie Canal and the Oswego 
Canal, and thereafter maintain and operate them as navigable water- 
ways of the United States, at an estimated annual cost of $2,500,000: 
Provided that such transfer shall be made without cost to the United 
States. 

“Thus, it appears that the attempt to revive the Erie Canal 
as an artery of commerce commensurate with what it was some 
fifty years ago has failed, and were it not for the ‘promise to 
pay’ of New York State, the $150,000,000 Canal bonds would be 
worthless. 

“For illustration now, let us take the $235,000,000 that the 
525 miles of New York Barge System stands the State of New 
York, and see what is represented by a similar sum in the way 
of a railroad. 

“The Delaware, Lackawanna and Western runs from Buffalo 
and Oswego, the two Great Lake termini of the Erie Canal, to 
New York, so it serves practically the same territory. 

“The Lackawanna has securities outstanding, including 
stocks and bonds of its leased lines, to a total par value of 
approximately $206,000,000. 

“The system embraces about 1,000 miles, so, for a smaller 
capitalization, here are an extra 475 miles of road thrown in 
for nothing. 

“In the six years 1926-1931, inclusive, the road carried an 
average of 26,900,000 tons a year, practically nine times as 
much as was carried by the New York Barge system during 
the same period. Each ton was carried an average of 159 miles, 
and the Lackawanna’s average revenue per ton was $2.08, or 
$1.13 a ton less than the Canal subsidy, paid by the New York 
taxpayers, not including what the boatmen charged for trans- 
portation. 

“In addition, as a side line, as it were, the Lackawanna 
carried an average of 27,000,000 passengers a year, or more 
than one-fifth of the population of the United States, the fare 
collected being an average of 1.84 cents a mile. 

“In rendering this service the Lackawanna maintained its 
own road-bed and terminals, paid interest on its funded debt 
and dividends on its leased line stock, and only in 1932 was it 
forced to break the fifty-year dividend record on its own stock. 
_ “In addition to all this, the Lackawanna paid in taxes dur- 
Ing the last six years an average of $6,570,000 per annum, or a 
8um in excess of the amount that the New York taxpayers are 
assessed to meet the interest on the Canal bonds. 

“Judged by every standard of measure, the Lackawanna, as 
a transportation machine, is worth many time the New York 
Canal, and yet the shippers and travelers would wreck the rail- 
Toad by demanding lower freight rates and lower fares, and the 
frightened investors are throwing its securities overboard, as 
indicated by the recent low of $8.50 a share for D. L. & W. stock, 
and yet the same shippers and passengers, and the investors, 
in the role of taxpayers, are apparently cheerfully paying out 
more and more each year to maintain an unsound, competitive 
enterprise, 

St. Lawrence Waterways Project 


“And now there has been laid before the country the 
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proposition of entering into an agreement with Canada for the 
joint construction of the new St. Lawrence Waterways project. 

“The joint cost of this undertaking is said by some to 
represent some $500,000,000, some estimate that before it is 
through it will represent close to $1,000,000,000 for waterways 
and power combined. What its true cost will actually turn out 
to be will probably never be known, because this project repre- 
sents a situation ideal to the heart of the politician. Here ‘over- 
all’ costs can be juggled between the taxpayers of New York 
and the taxpayers of the United States, between the power con- 
sumers, and the shippers, to the confusion of all. 

“In a report of the United States Department of Commerce, 
on ‘The Great Lakes-to-Ocean Waterways,’ appears the state- 
ment, ‘In the interest of national transportation this country 
should make the best possible use of the water transportation 
facilities which nature has provided.’ 

“Here it seems nature has failed to provide water transpor- 
tation by some half billion dollars. 

“Another statement reads: 


The great demand for a deep channel outlet to the sea has come 
from the Middle West, which must have foreign markets for con- 
tinued prosperity, * * * Particular attention, therefore, has been given 
joe ag potential movement of commodities in our import and export 


“This document was written in 1926, before the enactment 
of our present tariff bills, which have been a powerful influence 
in restricting the export and import business of this country. 
Supposing these export and import figures, upon which this 
proposed expenditure is based, are not realized—what then? 

“In another report of the Department of Commerce, on the 
‘St. Lawrence Waterway Project,’ under date of December 27, 
1926, appears the following statement: 


_ With the completion of such a shipway as the St. Lawrence, the 
freight rates on grain to world markets would be substantially re- 
duced and as a consequence the price levels of all grain in the Lakes 
transportation area would be increased accordingly. Much the same 
type of economic reaction would affect other commodities and indus- 
tries. It has been estimated that the values in a single year to the 
farmers alone would equal the capital cost of the waterway. 


“If the statement here made by the Department of Commerce 
is sound—namely, that ‘the value in a single year to the farmers 
alone would equal the capital cost’ of the St. Lawrence Water- 
way—then why not make this a toll canal and give the taxpayer 
a share of the new wealth that he has created? Why not make 
the St. Lawrence Waterway self-liquidating? 


“But what will actually happen, if this western wheat is 
exported at all, is that it will float down the St. Lawrence River, 
side by side with the Canadian wheat, and it will enter the 
world’s markets in competition with the Canadian wheat, the 
Argentine wheat, the wheat from Australia and the Russian 
wheat, and the controlling factor that will determine the price 
that the western farmer gets will be the law of ‘supply and 
demand,’ and the saving in transportation, if any, will be passed 
on to the consumer. 


“In this connection I note with interest a dispatch to the 
‘Wall Street Journal,’ of September 15: 


Demand for Canadian Manitoba wheat Wednesday was the largest 
that has prevailed in several years, * * * the bulk of the business go- 
ing out of the Pacific Coast. The United Kingdom was the heaviest 
purchaser. 

Wheat is pouring into the ports from the Canadian producing 
areas in the heaviest volume in some years. * * * Ordinarily the 
United States would also share in the business, However, this coun- 
i 4 pot not on an export parity with Liverpool and cannot ship 
wheat out. 


“In calling attention here to what has happened to our 
export market, I am not thinking of politics, nor the wisdom 
of our tariff laws, but simply desire to point out that it is 
uneconomic for a country to restrict its foreign trade, to close 
its doors to immigration, and, at the same time expand its 
transportation facilities. 


“In this report from the Department of Commerce, above 
referred to, appears also the following paragraph, which should 
receive the most careful study, in view of the tariff laws and 
immigration laws that have been recently enacted, and the Dil- 
lions of dollars that have been expended on our transportation 
plant since 1926: 


There has been some feeling that the construction of the St. 
Lawrence waterway will injure the interests of our eastern states by 
decreasing terminal business of lake and seaboard cities; will divert 
traffic from American railways and endanger our commercial and 
financial control of American exports and imports over this route. 
Of first importance is the fact that the total estimated tonnage avail- 
able today for the waterway amounts to under 4 per cent of the pres- 
ent tonnage carried by the American railway systems which now 
connect the Lakes with seaboard. It comprises less than 12 per cent 
of the sea shipments now moving through the affected American sea- 
ports. The natural increase in egg emg and traffic would quickly 
recover such amounts theoretically before the earliest possible com- 
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pletion of the waterway. Our facilities are already much taxed, and 
another route does not mean a duplication of capital outlays. 


“In the last sentence the Department of Commerce is at 
variance with the findings of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, for in its report on the ‘Coordination of Motor Trans- 
portation’ the Commission states: 


There is today, and probably would be under normal conditions, 
an excess of carrying capacity of existing transportation facilities. 


“The only feature of the St. Lawrence project which seems 
certain is that it will enrich Canada at the expense of the 
United States, and Canadian seaports will gain in importance as 
our own seaports are injured. 

“In view of the conflicting statements contained in these gov- 
ernment reports themselves, how can we be sure the St. Law- 
rence Waterway will turn out to be a ‘prudent investment?’ 

“And if you wonder whence emanates the ‘mirage’ of the 
inland waterway, I will read to you a resolution that was re- 
cently forwarded to the committee on appropriations of the 
House of Representatives from the mayor and city council of 
Dubuque, Iowa, which reads as follows: 


That the shippers of the upper Mississippi Valley, including the 
manufacturers and the grain and livestock shippers of Iowa, have 
learned with surprise and amazement of the action of the Secretary 
of War in suspending Federal Barge Line rates on cotton from Mem- 
phis to New Orleans upon complaints of rail carriers alleging that 
these rates represented unfair competition with them. 

We view such action as the subordination of the public welfare to 
private interest. So it will be regarded by the people of Iowa and 
of that potentially great commercial region stretching along the Mis- 
sissippi River from New Orleans to Minneapolis. We identify it as a 
triumph for those private interests which, with such increasing vigi- 
lance and determined and incessant activity, have sought to defeat 
the proposed 9-foot channel on the upper Mississippi by leaving the 
government without adequate motive for going forward with this 
improvement already approved by Congress. A 

On behalf of the people of the upper Mississippi Valley, we claim 
from our government the same protection and care for the free use 
of our waterways and for their development as Congress has so gen- 
erously accorded the Atlantic, Pacific( and Gulf regions, now served 
to our disadvantage in competition by an artificial waterway con- 
structed at the expense of the nation—the Panama Canal. 


“The gentlemen from Dubuque forgot that the shipping that 
passes through the Panama Canal pays tolls, while the common 
carrier on the Mississippi pays neither tolls nor even taxes on 
his equipment. It is political pressure such as this that makes 
the inland waterways smell of the products of the packing house, 
instead of the ‘briny deep.’ 

Halt Subsidies of Every Kind 


“Samuel A. Thompson, secretary and treasurer of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress, recently sent me a report 
prepared by him, called, ‘What the Railway Program Means.’ 
This document contains the following paragraphs: 


The railways strenuously object to the competition of highways 
and waterways because, as they say, it is subsidized—meaning that 
highways are- constructed and waterways are improved by public 
funds for public use. 

To an unprejudiced observer it seems that, with so much “sub- 
sidy”’ glass in their own houses, the railroads are not warranted in 
throwing stones at highways and waterways. 

“In addition to huge land grants from the government, Mr. 
Thompson lists great sums, aggregating hundreds of millions 
of dollars, that the railways received during the early railroad 
building boom from states, towns and counties, but he fails to 
point out that a large part of this money, if not all, was lost 
because almost all of the early railroads ‘went broke.’ 

“The panic of 1873 was precipitated by the collapse of the 
Northern Pacific and the failure of Jay Cooke and Company, 
its bankers. 

“The depression of 1893 followed another period of over- 
expansion of the railroads, and as a result of rate-cutting, rebates 
and ruinous competition 74 railroads, with $1,781,000,000 of 
stocks and bonds, fell into the hands of the receivers. 

“Commenting on the conditions some sixty years ago, old 
Commodore Vanderbilt said: 


Building railroads from nowhere to nowhere at public expense is 
not a legitimate undertaking, 


“Tt seems fallacious, therefore, on the part of the advocates 
cf inland waterways, and for the motor interests as well, to 
argue that, because billions of dollars were squandered in the 
building of railroads in the early days, in this day and genera- 
tion we should squander our capital resources all over again, 
by expanding our transportation facilities beyond the needs 
of commerce and the ability of the people to support. 

“So, when men in public life glibly talk about revising 
railroad capitalization downward, let us demand that, first of 
all, they stop the reckless expenditure of the taxpayer’s money 
on unsound, competitive enterprises, and call a halt on subsidies 
of every kind. 


Lack of Coordination 
“The root of the chaos that exists in our transportation 
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industry today is the lack of coordination. The word “coordina. 
tion” is probably more frequently used in discussing transpor. 
tation problems than any other word, and yet how can yoy 
nave coordination at the bottom, when it does not exist at the 
top? 

“The Commission is running the railroads; the War Depart. 
ment is promoting the inland waterways; the Post Office De. 
partment is subsidizing the airplanes; the Department of 
Agriculture is developing the highways. The shipping board has 
charge of ocean and coastwise shipping. Not one of these 
governmental bureaus is responsible to the other, and the left 
hand does not know what the right hand is doing. 

“The recent controversy over the Seatrain Lines, Incorpo. 
rated, is one of the most striking examples of the lack of coordi. 
nation between government departments. 

“This corporation was organized by the Missouri Pacific and 
the Texas Pacific railroads for the purpose of transporting rail- 
road cars between New Orleans, Cuba, and New York. The 
company borrowed $2,400,000 from the Shipping Board for the 
construction of two vessels and obtained, in addition, a mail 
subsidy from the Post Office Department, and now, just when 
the line is ready to start operations, the Commission initiates 
an investigation to determine whether or not the operations of 
this corporation and its issuance of securities are contrary to 
the interstate commerce act and the Panama Canal act. 

“There has recently been enacted a bill authorizing the 
President to consolidate various governmental bureaus in accord- 
ance with their major purposes. The greatest thing that could 
happen to the transportation industry would be for the President 
to concentrate all the proper governmental functions that have 
to do with transportation into one organization, to be known as 
the Department of Transportation, and the policy of the depart- 
ment should be: ‘More sound information—less government 
regulation.’ 

“And on the transportation building should be inscribed the 
three words that you see on every public building in France: 
‘Liberté—Egalité—Fraternité,’ which words, as they relate to 
the transportation industry, would stand for: ‘Freedom for indi- 
vidual enterprise; equality under the law; and cooperation, in- 
stead of ruinous competition.’ 


Threat of Government Ownership 


“But there is a cloud hanging over the railroads at the pres- 
ent time that is more ominous than any of the other problems 
referred to in this paper, and that is the threat of government 
ownership. 

“As a result of this country’s short-sighted policy towards 
the railroads in the past, the government is now obliged to lend 
to the railroads a portion of the money that they were deprived 
of during the era of prosperity. So far the sum advanced has 
been some $300,000,000, and it may go to a billion dollars or more 
before the tide has turned, but this sum is still less than they 
would have received if they had been allowed to earn 5% per 
cent on their investment. 

“These advances are not gifts or subsidies, for the Commis- 
sion has seen to it that these loans are adequately secured, and 
represent, in some instances, the last ‘pound of flesh,’ but if, 
by any chance, they should not be repaid, then the government 
will have acquired the railroads from their frightened owners 
at panic prices. 

“But should the railroads fall into the hands of the govern- 
ment, it would be ‘good-bye’ cheap transportation and the exploi- 
tation of the taxpayer would just have begun. 

“Just think of the glorious opportunity to build up out of the 
railroads a gigantic political machine! Unprofitable branch lines 
would not be abandoned, for there would always be constituents 
who must not be offended, and new railroads would be built 
wherever political pressure was strong enough. There would be 
some 2,000,000 railroad employes, as there were in 1920, instead 
of the 1,600,000 that did the job in 1929. 

“There would no longer be any large individual salaries, to 
be sure, but, somehow, the total ‘managerial overhead’ would 
be more than the present average 31%4 per cent—there would be 
a whole new field for nepotism. No wonder there are men in 
public life whose mouths are watering at this prospect! 

“The future of the railroads presents but one alternative— 
either they are sound and valuable, and private capital should 
fight against their confiscation, or they are unsound, in which 
case it would be a crime to unload them on the taxpayer. 

“And if you want to know what is the definite, practical and 
sound, common-sense thing to do, I would suggest that industry 
and transportation get together and that the country as a whole 
do what New England did to save the New Haven in 1925. 

“You will recall that the New Haven had a maturing obliga- 
tion of some $23,000,000, which it saw no way to meet. It had 
not yet recovered from the effects of government operation dur- 
ing the ‘war and the aftermath of the depression of 1921. The 
railroad bankers had lost their courage and thought a receiver- 
ship inevitable. But industry came forward and announced that 
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a financially weak New Haven Railroad was a menace to all 
New England industry, and that the future economic welfare 
of this territory depended largely upon the relations between 
industry and its railroads. 

“Industry took the view that the support of this railroad 
was not only a sound business investment, but also represented 
‘wise, forward-looking insurance of future transportation service, 
without which our industries could not exist.’ 

“As a result, the New Haven was financed by popular sub- 
scription. A contemporary press article commented on this 
financial transaction as follows: 


In the olden days, when sailing vessels were at the mercy of the 
wind and storm, able-bodied passengers sometimes turned to with the 
crew, if danger of shipwreck threatened. It was the logical thing to 
do, of course, When one’s life was at stake, it would have been 
foolish indeed to quibble over the fact that his name was signed to 
the passenger list, and not to the ship’s articles. ... 

Here is an immediate example, in which “staid, conservative old 
New England”’ is playing the double role of passenger and crew... . 

Thus does conservative New England step out and take the leader- 
ship in a movement which is almost revolutionary in big financial 
ventures. It’s an inspiring example of that spirit of cooperation which 
industrial leaders have been demanding as necessary to maintain 
New England’s prestige and leadership. 


“Today the country as a whole is face to face with the 
problem of New England. AJl business men, in every walk of 
life, should give earnest consideration to the necessity of taking 
the railroad loans out of the hands of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, at the earliest possible moment, and redistributing 
them through the normal investment channels, 

“And when the report of the National Transportation Com- 
mittee, of which former President Coolidge is chairman, is made 
public, they should put their shoulder to the wheel and see that 
the program is carried out.” 


Address of E. A. Jack 


The second speaker was E. A. Jack, general traffic manager, 
Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh, whose subject was: 
“Some Desirable Changes in the Policy of Regulating Railroads 
in the United States.” He spoke as follows: 

“T have often thought that after-dinner speeches were a good 
deal like conversations about the weather—they serve to pass 
away the time but accomplish little, if anything, more. We con- 
tinue to attend dinners, observing religiously their ritualistic 
formula; we are entertained or bored, frequently the latter; and 
then we go on our ways, probably without another thought about 
what was said by the speakers or readers of the evening. Our 
joke books are replete with ‘wisecracks’ about after-dinner 
speakers and speeches. We laugh at the jokes, agree that they 
are largely true, yet we do nothing about it. Why? Simply be- 
cause we do not force ourselves to think. Thinking is a hard 
job. It’s about the hardest job there is, and, in consequence, 
we seem perfectly willing to ‘let George do it. Then we raise 
h—— because it was not done according to our liking. 

“We are ready enough to applaud one who advocates prog- 
ress, provided he goes no further than advocating progress. But 
let him attempt to put his views into practical effect and demand 
that we put our shoulders to the wheel and actually do our part, 
then we damn him as ardently as we applauded him. We act 
as mobs instead of individuals and the forces of reaction seem 
never idle. Whenever a progressive step is proposed, the crowd 
first says: ‘It cannot be done.’ When pressed further, it will 
say: ‘At least it never has been done and probably never will 
be done.’ But when pressed to the last ditch, the crowd says: 
‘We do not want to do it,’ and in that you have uncovered the 
underlying cause of civilization’s slow progress. One of our 
modern philosophers, Dr. Crane, summed up this stagnating influ- 
ence in our civilization as follows: 


One of the most astounding enigmas is that perfectly rational 
people will continue to act in a certain irrational way through sheer 
force of inertia. To do a thing because we have always done it or 
because others do it suits the natural laziness and inborn timidity of 
the human mind, which dreads most of all responsibility. 


“There you have it—dread of responsibility—and Dr. Crane 
could have added, fear of criticism, lack of ‘vision, and mental 
laziness. 

; “I do not pose as either a Solomon or a Moses and have no 
pride of opinion. I am not going to propose anything particularly 
Startling or new. For over two years I have, as opportunity 
Presented, preached what I shall repreach tonight. Recently 
I have noted that others are advocating some of the same things. 
More power to them. It does not make a particle of difference 
to me whether you agree or disagree with what I am going to 
Say. All that I ask that you do is think. Don’t allow yourself 
to become the tool of prejudice or precedent. Think for yourself 
and let each and every one of us have a reason for the faith 
that is within us. There is enough brain power here tonight to 
vision and put through a solution of our problems. 

“There is something wrong, and where there is something 
wrong there is always present the something right that can be 
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done to right the wrong. But you cannot hold on to the wrong 
and accomplish the right. The wrong must be repudiated and 
rejected absolutely and radically I realize fully that when one 
assumes the role of a radical he is apt to lend some justification 
to the proverb that ‘fools rush in where angels fear to tread.’ 
However, the fool of today has frequently proven the wise man 
of tomorrow. I'll, therefore, take a chance. 

Drastic Treatment Needed 


“We are confronted with a situation which needs drastic 
treatment. The condition of our railroads today is not an acci- 
dent, it is not a passing phase of an economic cycle, it is not 
a catastrophe over which we had no control, but it is the direct 
and inevitable result of our own short-sighted and utterly inane 
habit of appealing to the government to solve problems which 
we should solve ourselves. We pride ourselves on our absence 
of kings, but there are no people on earth who are more abject 
government worshipers than the rank and file of American 
citizens. The old proverb, ‘the king can do no wrong,’ is not 
heard, it is true, but we have substituted therefor governmental 
bureaucracies and we have surrendered our rights so much to 
these bureaucracies that they have become semi-divine institu- 
tions and any criticism of them is regarded as next to sacrilege. 
Those interested in the maintenance of these bureaus prey upon 
our lazy-minded public just as pagan priestcraft preys upon the 
ignorance and superstition of the backward people over which 
it holds sway. 

“Let us, then, try to forget outworn precedents, throw off 
the weight of lethargy and inertia and the superstitions of 
governmental worship, and, being so liberated, see if we cannot 
envisage a way out. 

“Before we propose a correction we must first ascertain 
what is wrong and needing correction, and before we can intelli- 
gently determine what is wrong, we must define the points 
of view. What may be regarded as wrong from one viewpoint 
may seem entirely right from another. To the socialist, looking 
upon government ownership as a step to his Utopia, to the 
union imbued laborer, looking to government ownership as a 
paternalistic solution for his troubles, and to the politician, 
seeing in government ownership a rich pasture upon which to 
graze an increasing number of political henchmen, the present 
plight of the railroads is but a step toward their goal and they 
would make no changes in the law except such as would expedite 
their desired consummation. But to the man who believes in 
the soundness of capitalistic principles, to the man who believes 
in freedom of and reward for individual initiative, and to the 
man who believes that business should be freed from political 
meddling and paternalistic exploitation, the present plight of 
the railroads is the proof that governmental control or ownership 
is the veritable antithesis to his every ideal. 

Government Methods 


“The newspapers a few weeks ago carried the notice that 
the government would prosecute any concerns who might at- 
tempt to save postage by having their bills and other city mail 
delivered by a joint messenger. Notwithstanding the fact that 
private industry could save itself untold thousands of dollars 
by employing such messengers, it is threatened with prosecution 
if it does so. The government says: ‘My monopoly shall be 
preserved.’ Undoubtedly, many reasons may be cited to justify 
the government’s monopoly of mail distribution. That is not 
the point. The point is that this post office announcement 
shows just what we might expect if the government took over 
the railroads, and I shall give another illustration later. 

“What has any of our government agencies ever done along 
the lines of what is generally spoken of as business endeavor 
which has proved so successful as to warrant its being consid- 
ered a criterion for privately owned enterprises? Can anyone 
point to a single such accomplishment? Is there anything the 
government has ever done to warrant the conclusion that it 
can run our railroads better and more cheaply than private 
owners? Have the present laws and their administration by 
government agencies done anything to inspire confidence? After 
twenty-six years of administration by the Commission, do we 
find the railroads prosperous? To the contrary, we find the 
railroads virtually bankrupt. The entire resources of the coun- 
try are now called upon to make heroic efforts to save from 
financial ruin the thousands of people whose life savings are 
invested in that enterprise, and this enterprise is one which 
the government undertook to supervise for their protection. 
Does this record inspire confidence in government management? 

“In view of the mess the government made of the rail- 
roads and the expense to the taxpayer resulting from federal 
control, and in view of the present practically bankrupt state 
of the railroads due to further attempts at political manage- 
ment, what possible foundation can there be for the hope that 
the government can operate the railroads better than private 
owners? If Canada, with a governmental set-up far better 
adapted to governmental operation than ours, now finds its 
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venture with the Canadian 
white elephant, what could we hope for? 
Line is also an outstanding illustration. 

“Is it possible that our vision is so darkened that we can 
see no way out of the defile of despair that our own misdirected 
feet have worn in following such chimerical devices? Can 
we intelligently expect to get anywhere by following the same 
path? 

Private Ownership Wanted 

“In my discussion this evening, therefore, I am going to 
proceed on the theory that we do not want government owner- 
ship; that what we want is private ownership maintained in 
the fullest possible vigor, and giving to those in charge of the 
operation of the railroads the fullest possible latitude so as to 
develop individual initiative and ingenuity to the fullest extent. 

“Let us digress here and discuss briefly what might be 
called the underlying psychology of this subject. There has 
been too much loose thinking, too much willingness to delve 
no deeper than the apparent effect. As I said before, the rail- 
roads’ condition today is not a mere ‘happenstance,’ it is not a 
mere passing phase of an economic phenomenon, but it is the 
direct and inevitable result of forces which we have deliberately 
set in motion ourselves. 

“In the days of primitive man, might was right. He took 
what he wanted, when he wanted it, if he had the strength to 
take it. His will was his law. As the social order developed, 
however, he found he had to reckon with another law, the moral 
law. Gradually, the force of this moral law was recognized 
and found expression in statutory laws. In our human experi- 
ence the pendulum seems to have to swing just as far in one 
direction as in another, so that, when those who had been 
ground down found themselves articulate and possessing power, 
they proceeded to adopt measures which would tame their 
erstwhile oppressors. Hence, the laws they adopted were 
designed to stamp out, to crush, the things which were deemed 
inimical to the common good. These laws took the form of 
sundry ‘Thou shalt nots’, coupled with threats of punishment 
if the laws were disregarded. 


Punishment of Crime 


“With all of our advancement we have not yet devised a 
means of punishing crime. We punish the criminal. A man 
may be a very useful citizen, a good provider for his family. 
Then he forgets himself and, in an unguarded moment, com- 
mits a crime. Immediately he becomes one hundred per cent 
wrong. He is put in prison and the country loses the benefit 
of that citizenship of which he has demonstrated his capability. 
His family loses his support. All told, the community has 
suffered more than the man himself. However, until we learn 
how to punish the crime, punitive laws are necessary as the 
fear of punishment tends to reduce crime, but there is nothing 
constructive about such laws. This is the weakness of our 
law concept and this weakness is particularly aggravated when 
such punitive measures are applied to business, and especially 
to corporations which are the backbone of our business struc- 
ture. Of course, you cannot put a corporation in jail, but 
unwise, restrictive and repressive laws accomplish the same 
end by limiting the corporation’s constructive development. 

“Our various interstate commerce laws are punitive and 
repressive laws. They were designed to punish practices which 
were in vogue prior to the adoption of the law and to compel 
the observance of other practices designed to expose any mis- 
step. These laws are, thus, a sort of parole code and the 
Commission is the constituted police department to enforce 
that code. This enforcement is accomplished through an army 
of detectives (examiners) who haunt the suspects continually. 
Of course, the suspect is not in jail and, theoretically, he has 
some liberty, but, practically, he is like a harnessed horse. 
He can work his legs, wag his head—a little—and otherwise 
exercise his muscles, but the bit igs ever in his mouth and 
experience has reduced him to a state of passive submission 
to his harnessed limitations. This brings us to the point of 
this digression and that point is that ‘whatsoever ye sow that 
shall ye also reap.’ Through our interstate commerce laws 
we have deliberately sown to repression and suppression of 
the activities of the main arteries of our business system. How 
could we expect to reap prosperity and progress from such 
seed? We have reaped exactly what we sowed. 


Commission Not the Manager? 


“The Commission, every once in a while, states that it is 
not the manager of the railroads. Such a statement, while 
literally true, is not practically true. A child who has to run 


to mother for advice before he acts or be punished if he dares 
to act without mother’s consent, soon loses his individuality, 
ambition, resourcefulness and _ initiative. 


‘What is the use?’ 
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becomes his slogan. I sometimes think that our railroad exec». 
tives have completely yielded to this feeling of futility. They 
act as if they were in the hands of some inexorable destiny. 
Can they be entirely blamed? What hope or encouragement 
does the present law offer them? The law itself offers none 
and the past administration of it has certainly done nothing to 
inspire. either the hope of being some day permitted to man. 
age their own affairs, or any confidence that those who are 
presuming to manage will be able to do so. 

“The chapter was closed only recently on a concrete illus. 
tration. Our railroad executives, in a burst of most invigorat. 
ing ingenuity, hurled the freight containers at the menacing 
trucks. The all-commodity mileage rate basis was the rea] 
innovation, but innovations and bureaucracy do not mix. They 
are repelling opposites. The Commission, in its routine way, 
undertook an investigation, but so rapidly was the picture 
changing that before the hearings were closed the testimony 
was largely obsolete. After weeks of consideration, the Com. 
mission rendered its learned decision, which, as was to be 
expected, rejected the innovation and ordered a class scale 
basis of charges for the use of containers. The public gen. 
erally had not taken to the container very much, but the 
freight consolidating companies had, and as they were not 
fettered by a lot of senseless regulations, they were more than 
holding their own against the trucks and the railroads were 
handling the business. The morning after the Commission 
rendered its decision, these consolidating companies were on 
the highways and the Commission awoke to the realization 
that business economics have a way of laughing at the ipse 
dixits of a political bureau. Astounded at such audacity, the 
Commission appealed to Congress to give it jurisdiction over 
consolidating companies and trucks, Fortunately for business, 
Congress was too busy to consider the matter. The Commis- 
sion, finding itself unable to force its will upon _ business, 
rescinded its previous order. 

“This incident is highly typical. It not only shows how 
utterly impossible it is for a political bureaucracy to adjust 
itself to quick and spontaneous business sense, but it shows, 
what is far more dangerous, that a political bureaucracy is 
inherently a political autocracy and that, if permitted, it will 
force its will, regardless of the havoc, loss, and misery result- 
ing therefrom. Here you have the Commission attempting to 
do just what the Post Office Department has done, and this 
shows what business may expect if it continues to submit to 
governmental intrusion into its affairs. 


“Can you conceive of a more anomalous and absurd situa- 
tion? Here’s a political body, controlling the destiny of an enter- 
prise in which billions of the peoples’ savings are invested, yet 
which is not amenable in any way to the will of the stockholders 
and has little if any direct financial interest in the enterprise it 
is essaying to run. We should know from both history and our 
own experiences that such a scheme could not be made to 
work, that failure was inevitable, yet, so little have we learned, 
that we find the railroads, who are the principal sufferers, and 
some industrials, deliberately supporting the Commission’s ap 
plication for control of those other transportation instrumen- 
talities which, through their most refreshing ingenuity and 
resourcefulness, have awakened us to services which we had 
not dreamed were possible. Isn’t it pitiful? 

“*Legislation! Legislation!’ is all we hear. We seem to 
have a perfectly insane idea that all we have to do is to pass 
laws, then retire to a fool’s paradise of stupid ease, expecting 
the laws to enforce themselves. What we need is less legisla- 
tion and more self government. 


Part Played by the Shipper 


“Now, what part has the shipper played in this tragedy of 
errors? In all that I have heard or read about the railroads’ 
condition and cause for their trouble, there has not been one 
word about the shippers. It is my humble but, nevertheless, 
candid opinion that he has contributed more to the present 
chaotic condition than any other single factor. It must be 
borne in mind that the shipper is the only purchaser of the 
railroads’ basic product, transportation. Except in those rare 
instances where the railroads have had more freight than they 
could handle, the shippers’ market is always the buyers’ market. 
Such a situation produces temptations and, in the face of these 
temptations, the shipper has pursued a short-sighted and selfish 
policy, and he is now reaping the results. 

“Let us briefly review a little of history and see if this is 
not true. Prior to 1906, as we well know, shippers constantly 
played one road against the other for special favors, rebates, 
or secret rates by which they hoped to secure some advantage 
over their competitors. The act of 1906 stopped this practice, 
but it started another which was (if possible) even worse. It 
provided a free court. Oh, how we love to get something for 
nothing. This free court, working under a law which was 
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plainly punitive, a law which made no attempt at all to protect 
its prisoner, left the carriers as defenseless as a carrion to 
a pack of vultures. And what a melee of spoil-hunting was had 
for the next ten years. Industrial traffic managers (a species 
put little known up to that time) and commerce attorneys (an 
entirely new breed) sprang up like mushrooms, all determined 
to get theirs, and they found in the Commission a friend with 
an open hand. So great was the drain on railroad revenues 
that had federal control not intervened, the railroads would 
shortly have been bankrupt. The Director-General promptly 
increased rates twenty-five per cent, but that did not suffice. 
The injury inflicted by the onslaught on rates, plus the injurious 
Adamson act, and such like, proved too great, so that another 
jncrease Was Made as soon as the roads were returned to the 
owners. 

“Now, What had the shipping interests gained? Nothing. 
They had lost c-e-n-t-s but had gained no s-e-n-s-e. So completely 
blinded by self interest were they that they could not see that 
they were not only depriving carriers of needed revenue spe- 
cifically, but, what was of greater importance, they were under- 
mining the rate bases upon which industry and industrial cen- 
ters had been built up, and so, imbued only with self interest, 
they continued to swarm to the Commission with complaints 
of real and fancied grievances, ninety-five per cent of which 
were fancied, and the other five per cent could have been ad- 
justed without recourse to the Commission, but for the ninety- 
five per cent. Th result of this senseless policy was the mag- 
nification of the importance of rates to a point beyond all 
reason, and the Commission, with its:feet of clay, was exalted 
to the position of a demigod. 

“Then the Commission proceeded to act the part. It re- 
vamped the rate structure of the country, prescribing mileage 
scales which utterly disregard the bases upon which industry 
of this country has been built up. Now, where does Mr. In- 
dustry find himself? He finds that this slide rule method of 
rate-making had disjointed everything. He finds that, in order 
to compete beyond his immediate mileage zone, he must build 
in other zones. Industry is thus being compelled to decentralize 
with its consequent loss in investment in original plant. This 
decentralization will shorten the transportation haul. For short 
hauls of job lots the motor truck has proved its superiority. 
This means less business for the railroads. We have got to 
maintain the railroads for an indefinite time, at least, and that 
means we will have to pay still higher rates for the service the 
railroads must perform. This, 
centralization, and so the vicious circle continues. 

“This may all be the way the economic iaw .s working and 
the shipper may be only the instrument to that end, but, be 
that as it may, the net result is that industry is paying and will 
continue to pay on an ever increasing scale until it finds some 
way to work with all forms of transportation on a live- 
and-let-live policy, which will be the only equitable solution. 


The Remedies 


“What are we going to do about it? Without making any 
attempt to analyze past laws or to say how much of what I 
propose was embodied in such past laws, and giving thought 
only to the conditions as they now exist, I would say that it 
is most evident that the Commission, in its present form, must 
be abolished. In lieu thereof we should have a traffic court of 
appeal. The members of it should be given terms of office, if 
not for life, for a very long term of years, and then retired 
and be not subject to reappointment. This would remove the 
court from politics. The court should have jurisdiction only 
over cases of unreasonableness per se of rates and discrimina- 
tion. It should also have authority to order cancellation of 
State-made rates which adversely affect interstate rates. It 
should have no authority to prescribe rates, and, even in cases 
of unreasonableness or discrimination, it should have the power 
only to cause such discrimination or unreasonableness to be 
removed. However, it should have no power to prescribe how 
it should be removed. The object of this is to give the car- 
riers a free hand in the making of rates to fit economic condi- 
tions and to prevent their being circumscribed by precedents, 
Hoch-Smith resolutions and such like. 

“The railroads should be compelled to publish tariffs and to 
observe tariff rates with great modification of present restric- 
tions. Rebating and other discriminatory practices should be 
forbidden, as in the present law. The Department of Justice 
should have jurisdiction: over this phase with power to make 
full investigation upon complaint, but not on its own motion. 
Filing of tariffs and financing plans which involve the public 
Should be under the jurisdiction of the Department of Com- 
merce. Anti-trust acts should be amended so as to permit the 
railroads to join in such activities as would reduce waste in 
duplication of services and even to pooling revenues, and the 
abandonment of unprofitable lines should be made easier of 
accomplishment. 

“This would leave the railroads with a very free hand. 
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How could they be controlled? Simply by not overly con- 
trolling other forms of transportation. All other forms of land 
and water transportation should be made to pay fully, either 
through license fees, or taxes, or both, for the public highways 
and waterways they use. Everyone seems to agree that the 
trucks should be taxed to pay their way, but through a peculiar 
mental quirk, a great many place the inland barge lines in an 
entirely different category and protest the levying of any tax 
against them. If the individual states were forced to pay for 
keeping the river channels open, as they do pay for maintain- 
ing the highways, this mental attitude would change very 
quickly. But we seem to think that the U. S. government 
can produce money for any scheme by magic. When our in- 
come taxes are figured next year, maybe we will be awakened. 
The question is how to determine this tax. There are many 
unknown factors at present, as well as other difficulties. I 
would, therefore, suggest as a temporary expedient, that the 
trucks and inland barge lines pay per ton mile of freight trans- 
ported an amount equal to the cost to the railroads of their 
right of way per ton mile of freight carried, which cost would 
include interest on investment, maintenance (including deprecia- 
tion, if any) and taxes. There should be no attempt to regu- 
late either the rates or the services of other modes of trans- 
portation. There should be proper legislation respecting the 
public safety, and with motor trucks also size and weight, but 
this should be tempered with reason. Inland waterways, other 
than the Great Lakes, should be kept navigable only when the 
freight hauled would return to the taxpayers through the taxes 
and license fees before mentioned the interest cost on the in- 
vestment, and, in addition, amortize the investment within 
twenty or twenty-five years. This thing of spending $7.00 of 
the taxpayers’ money for each $4.00 that the barge lines re- 
ceive in freight charges in order that a few shippers in limited 
localities may receive a reduction in their transportation costs 
is utter foolishness and must be stopped. But this is some- 
what of a digression. 

“By the method of taxation above proposed, no form of 
inland transportation would be subsidized. The railroads claim 
that, if this is done, they will be able to handle freight more 
cheaply than any other mode of inland transportation. That 
being the case, there is no necessity for attempting to regulate 
the rates of the other carriers. The railroads could set the 
pace and the high taxes and license fees would eliminate fly- 
by-night concerns who are the rate cutters at present. 

“Some have suggested that railroads be permitted to oper- 
ate competing forms of transportation, holding that competition 
among the railroads themselves would insure progressive trans- 
portation endeavor. This is, to me, unsound argument and 
not supported at all by past performances. The railroads have 
indulged in a lot of cut-throat methods in the name of compe- 
tition, but it took the new, mobile, and elastic motor truck to 
show business how ponderous and antiquated our rail methods 
were. Hence, competition should be between the different 
classes of transportation instrumentalities. For this reason I 
would forbid the railroads to own or operate competing motor 
truck or motor lines. They should be permitted to use both 
as auxiliary or extension lines, but not as parallel or com- 
peting lines. 

“My plan is not proposed as a complete panacea; it is a 
start only. The whole idea is to entirely eliminate every phase 
of governmental suzerainty or guaranty, and to open the avenues 
of individual initiative, so balanced that the public interest as 
a whole will be protected. 

“We hear it frequently said that you cannot profitably 
conduct transportation half regulated and half unregulated. 
This, like all catch phrases, is intended as bait to the non- 
thinker. Like all such statements, it sets forth a modicum of 
truth which, on analysis, turns out to be mostly sugar-coated 
hokum. The plan which I propose gives the railroads a free 
hand in the making of rates and in operation. It imposes upon 
the motor truck and barge lines a tax which makes them pay 
the same as the railroads pay for their roadways. These less 
restricted agencies then must logically charge enough to cover 
their operating expenses and return on invested capital. If, 
with such a tax, they can still handle business for less than 
the railroads, they should be permitted to do so and industry 
should be permitted to profit by such more economical trans- 
portation means, and, in any event, industry should be allowed 
to enjoy the higher degree of flexibility which trucks particu- 
larly afford and which repressive regulation would destroy. 


What Is to Take the Place of Present Law? 


“We now reach the hardest part of the problem. Actual 
modification of the law is relatively simple. The real problem 
is to set up something which will take the place of the laws 
repealed. Far-reaching laws, if they are of long standing, can 
be safely repealed only through substitution. When a law is 
passed, in the degree of its importance it influences the life 
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and activities of those affected, and the longer it remains in 
force the greater the influence it exerts. If we, then, repeal 
such a law, the people find themselves unprepared for the 
freedom. They do not know what to do with it and the chances 
are that they go to unconscionable excesses. Outstanding illus- 
trations of major size are the French Revolution, the downfall 
of the Czarish regime in Russia and in our own country the 
precipitate emancipation of the slaves, which brought about 
a race prejudice and hatred which will not be obliterated in a 
hundred years more. 

“There is but one way to restore the prisoner to his indi- 
vidual rights and usefulness and that is to release him from 
jail and let him exercise those rights and initiative. But simply 
to release him from jail will not do this. He must be restored 
to his status quo ante. The public says: ‘He was a bad man; 
he served a prison sentence; has he reformed? Can he be 
trusted?’ His every move is watched; he is constantly under 
suspicion; police and detectives are ready to pounce upon him 
on the slightest provocation. Can he overcome such difficulties? 
The plan which I have proposed does not constitute absolute 
repeal and it would retain a substantial hold upon the situa- 
tion, but it does confer upon the railroads a very great degree 
of freedom which they do not now enjoy and which, under their 
present set up, they would be unable to handle. I, therefore, 
look with much favor upon the move to appoint so-called rail- 
road czars. If, however, such czars were given a free and 
autocratic hand, they would very soon defeat their own purpose, 
because the shippers of this country, while perfectly willing 
supinely to toady to governmental bureaucracy, would not stand 
for similar methods at all from the railroads. Hence, the rail- 
roads will first have to so conduct their affairs as to gain the 
confidence of the shipping public. This is the job for the 
czars at the present time. 


“For the next step the railroads and the shippers must do 
everything they possibly can to stop the present utterly sense- 
less policy of advocating the ham-stringing of other forms of 
transportation. They should jointly work for a sensible method 
of licensing and taxing these instrumentalities so that they 
will receive no drect nor indirect subsidy from the general 
taxpayers. But, if we ever expect to secure the freedom of 
the railroads and stop the tendency toward governmental con- 
trol of all industry, we must prevent the growth of this 
tendency. We must prevent the paralysis of these other forms 
of transportation which governmental suzerainty has brought 
upon the railroads. The railroads, barge and truck lines cannot 
accomplish the desired results by themselves, the shippers must 
join hands with them. Will they do it? That is a big’ question. 


“Let the railroads set up their czars and obey them; keep 
the trucks and privately operated barge lines free from the 
deadening stagnation of bureaucracy; let the shippers form 
some sort of an organization which will work with the car- 
riers in their effort to establish shipper confidence and keep 
the shippers from running to the Commission with every little 
fancied grievance. When we have done this, then we will be 
‘ready to modify the laws as I have outlined, because we will 
have learned to govern ourselves and so be entitled to our 
freedom.” 


After the conclusion of the program there was dancing. 


Officers Elected 


At the session Thursday, officers and directors were elected 
by the adoption unanimously of the report of the nominating 
committee, and H. W. Roe, the new president, took over the 
gavel. All the new officers and directors were presented to 
the convention. Resolutions were adopted expressing appre- 
ciation of the long and valuable services of Mr. Harkrader as 
president, and of the secretary and treasurer. 


There was a continuation of the discussion of papers pre- 
sented the preceding day and also of individual traffic club 
problems and performances. Those who took part were: Mr. 
Butler, of St. Louis; Mr. Barham, of Nashville; Mr. Palmer, of 
Chicago; Mr. Fitzgerald, of New York; Mr. Seidl, of Baltimore; 
Mr. Swope, of New York; Mr. Vogtle, of Birmingham; Mr. 
Banta, of Indianapolis; Mr. Harkrader, of New York; Mrs. 
Seamer, of New York; Mr. Schulten, of Chicago; Mr. Snow, of 
St. Louis, and Mr. Olsen, of Dayton. 


Transportation Research 


Some of this discussion related to the report of the special 
committee on a transportation research institute, L. C. Sorrell, 
Chicago, chairman. He reviewed the history of the movement 
in the association for the setting up of such an institute or, 
in lieu thereof, for persuading some foundation or educational 
institution to undertake the work contemplated, and told of 
the impossibility of achieving that end now. He said the 
committee still had that ultimate end in mind and would work 
toward it, but, in the meantime, it proposed to undertake each 
six months a study or survey of its own on some particular 
phase of the problem of the relationship between highway and 
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rail transport. His report was accepted and referred to the, 
board of directors for action, and the board, at a meeting 
later in the day, referred it to the executive committee to be 
worked out in connection with other matters. 

In the course of his remarks he said one of the questions 
to be considered was what the association was to become. He 
said that, in his opinion, it was the most distinctive forum 
for consideration of the transportation problem and would cop. 
tinue to be so if the clubs were serious. There was no organi- 
zation in the country, he said, performing the function that 
the association could assume—that of a national forum of 
economic transportation discussion. 

J. M. Fitzgerald said his concept of the organization’s 
proper function was one of cooperation but that, in order to 
realize this, the presidency must be held by an industria] 
representative. 

Mr. Palmer said he thought he saw, in the present trans- 
portation situation, indications that the association would re. 
turn to its former policy of taking definite action with respect 
to outstanding national transportation questions; some public 
spirited and unbiased organization, he said, would have to 
take the lead in crystallizing thought, which, he said, seemed 
to be veering toward reasonableness and fairness. Mr. Hark. 
rader agreed, provided action was confined to important, out- 
standing problems. Others agreed, in part, though no one 
seemed to think that the time had arrived when such a policy 
could be adopted without giving offense, at times, to some of 
the member clubs, or at least arousing dissatisfaction in them. 

Invitations were received from Columbus and Dayton, Ohio, 
Birmingham, Ala., and Peoria, Ill., for the semi-annual con- 
vention next spring. Springfield, Ill., withdrew its invitation 
in favor of Peoria. 

Resolutions offered by Mr. Hull, of Richmond, were adopted 
expressing appreciation of the manner in which the associa- 
tion had been entertained at Louisville. 

There was a registration of 311 for the convention. 


Peoria for Next Meeting 


At the meeting of the new board of directors in the after- 
noon Peoria was chosen as the place for the next spring meet- 
ing, the exact time to be left to the executive committee. The 
other applicants withdrew for the present. 

H. A. Palmer was reelected chairman of the board. 

The report of the education and research committee, which 
had been referred to the board by the convention, was, in turn, 
referred to the executive committee, which will soon have a 
meeting to outline policies and programs in line with the senti- 
ment of the board. 

Visiting ladies were entertained Wednesday afternoon with 
a theater party and were guests also at the banquet in the 
evening. Thursday they were taken in automobiles on a trip 
to “My Old Kentucky Home” and historical St. Joseph’s Cathe- 
dral, at Bardstown, Ky., with luncheon at the Talbott Hotel in 
that town. Thursday afternoon there was golf for the men or, 
for those who preferred it, a trip through the new plant of 
the American Tobacco Company. 

Quite a number stayed over for a trip to Mammoth Cave 
on Friday. 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC OFFICERS ELECT 


The American Association of Freight Traffic Officers, at its 
meeting in Louisville, October 19, elected the following officers: 
President, E. P. Vernia; first vice-president, G. T. Atkins; second 
vice-president, J. A. Brown; third vice-president, William Hay- 
wood; fourth vice-president, J. W. Perrin; five members of the 
executive committee to serve two years: H. G. Hallmark, J. L. 
Amos, J. E. Gorman, Carl Howe, George Morton; holdovers for 
one year: J. E. Tilford, Eugene Morris, V. P. Summerfield, J. P. 
Dervin, F. D. Claggett. 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: Henry A. Archambo, Minneapolis, Minn.; W. Don- 
ald Beard, Wilmington, Del.; G. Adolph Bruestle, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; L. Dennis, Los Angeles, Calif.; Taber G. Differding, Point 
Richmond, Calif.; Tyler W. Elmes, Cincinnati, O.; Robert H. 
Evans, Seattle, Wash.; Benjamin A. Everett, Tulsa, Okla.; Joseph 
Fairbanks, Washington, D. C.; Edward Gallagher, Washington, 
D. C.; Arthur B. Greene, Tallahassee, Fla.; Robert M. Hitch, 
Savannah, Ga.; James K. Lynch, Canton, O.; Edmond M. Mof- 
fett, Newark, N. J.; Benjamin W. Parham, Oxford, N. C.; J. R. 
Peel, Dallas, Tex.; Robert D. Reeves, Memphis, Tenn.; Nathan 
Robinson, New York, N. Y.; Homer Hummel Strickler, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; John H. Summerlin, Jacksonville, Fla.; James E 
Sweeney, Jr., New York, N. Y.; E. H. Thornton, Jr., Galveston, 
Tex.; Francis Charles Tighe, New York, N. Y.; Samuel Topliff, 
Chicago, Ill.; H. L. Van Amburgh, Omaha, Neb.; Grover C. 
Vaughn, Atlanta, Ga.; Donald C. Whitmore, Lansing, Mich.; 
Howard G. Wilson, New York, N. Y.; Eberle Blaine Woodmansee, 
Denison, Tex. 
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October 22, 1932 


I. C. C. PRACTITIONERS’ METTING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Attendance at the third annual meeting of the Association 
of Practitioners before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
held at the Hotel Washington, October 19 and 20, was gratify- 
ingly large, in the view of its officers. There were about two 
hundred and fifty present. The members of the association 
were welcomed to Washington by Chairman Porter, of the 
Commission. 

Recalling that he had heard that the character and ability 
of a bar could be accurately judged by the character and ability 
of the court, Mr. Porter reversed the dictum and said that 
whatever degree of success the Commission had achieved in 
its work was largely due to the ability with which the practi- 
tioners before it had presented their cases. He observed that 
in his appearance before the practitioners the tables had been 
turned so that he was subject to the time limits which in 
cases before the Commission he had placed upon the practi- 
tioners. 

Due to the stress and storm through which the country was 
passing, the chairman said, there had been raised in many 
quarters a serious question as to the propriety of regulation 
at all and that a suggestion had arisen that greater freedom 
of action must be given to the management of railroads. The 
striking characteristic of most of these suggestions, he said, 
were their very general character and their failure to point out 
the specific important provisions of the interstate commerce 
act that should be amended or repealed. 

“You are familiar,” said the chairman, “with the forty-five 
years of federal regulation. You know of its comparatively 
humble beginning in 1887 and how from time to time in response 
to public demand amendments have been made until finally in 
1920 the amendments put the regulating statute in its present 
form. You know whether that act as it now stands is in the 
interest of the public; whether under it the railroads of this 
country have developed into the most perfect transportation 
machine that the world has ever seen.” 

The chairman, of course, assumed that the answer to his 
interrogative suggestion was that the transportation machine 
even was as he had indicated. He said that, acquainted as the 
practitioners were with the facts, it was in no small measure 
in their hands to see that the public was informed so as to 
know the truth. He said that he was confident that the truth 
would justify these 45 years of regulation and that they had 
not been in vain. 


Government by Men’’—Bikle 


In his annual address Henry Wolfe Bikle, president of the 
association, pointed out that government by regulatory bodies, 
to a considerable extent, seemed to be contrary to the opinion 
of Chief Justice Marshall in Marbury vs. Madison, 1 Cranch 
137, that “the government of the United States has been em- 
phatically termed a government of laws and not of men.” His 
thought was that the regulatory laws vested much greater dis- 
cretion in the regulatory bodies than was at the command of 
the courts. He said that federal and state commissions which 
regulated railroads and public utilities wielded far greater dis- 
cretionary powers than judges and decided matters of far 
greater public importance than ordinarily came before the 
courts. In emphasizing the vital issues which were subject 
to the authority of commissions, Mr. Bikle asserted that such 
power could only be safely entrusted to men of highest ability 
and integrity. They should be unhampered by political influence 
or pressure in the exercise of their power, he said, adding, 
ee from influence or pressure frequently had not been 

e fact. 

The extreme breadth of the authority vested in the Com- 
mission, Mr. Bikle pointed out, was due to the fact that Con- 
gress and the state legislatures had usually specified the powers 
of commissions in terms that were “vague and indefinite.” That, 
he conceded, inevitably tended to set up “a government of men 
rather than a government of laws.” Nevertheless he expressed 
the opinion that such latitude was probably necessary. 

The wide range of discretion committed to commissions, 
he said, resulted in large part from the indefiniteness of the 
standards which Congress and state legislatures had established 
for enforcement through the machinery of the commission’s 
activities. 

_ “Is this a wise policy?” asked Mr. Bikle. “Does it involve 
in this field an abandonment of a government of laws and an 
acceptance of a government of men? It may be so; but on 
the other hand, it may be the only way to meet the necessities 
of our complicated modern life. The development along similar 
lines in Great Britain caused the Lord Chief Justice of England 
to write a most interesting book, on ‘The New Despotism,’ for 
there, as well as here, the war accelerated the tendency on the 
part of the legislative branch of the government to cast its 
enactments in broad general language and to leave the general 
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details to be filled in by executive officials. The field in which 
the legislation is to apply has proved to be too broad to permit 
the prescription of details, and consequently the guiding rules 
have to be established with sweeping generality. So in the 
case of commissions. Congress, for example, cannot exert its 
legislative power to fix specific rates and when it has tended to 
establish a definite standard, as in the famous long-an-short-haul 
clause, it has made serious trouble for shippers and carriers 
alike ... General and indefinite standards seem necessary to 
provide for that flexibility of judgment which appears to be 
desirable in a field so closely related to the economic welfare 
of the country as the field of railroad regulation. 


“All this is said without any purpose to criticize here the 
legislative policy which is sought to be depicted in this brief 
fashion. Doubtless, under present conditions, commissions are 
necessary for the proper regulation of railroads and of public 
utilities, and it is probably essential to their successful function- 
ing that the standards of conduct prescribed should be indefinite 
and that the commissions should be trusted to reduce these 
standards to definiteness in concrete cases.” 


Political Independence Imperative 


Reiterating that the men appointed to these commissions 
should be men of ability and integrity in whom such great 
powers might be safely reposed and that they should be left 
free from political influence in the exercise of those powers, 
Mr. Bikle in part, continued: 


Important as it is that a judge should be of unquestioned integrity, 
from the practical standpoint it is even more important that the 
commissioner should be. 

In the case of courts, long tradition, supported in large measure by 
a healthy public sentiment, requires that a judge shall be of excep- 
tional ability and wnquestioned integrity, and shall represent, not 
average morality, but something more than this. But, due, it may be, 
in part to the legal theory that the administrative tribunals are 
agencies of the legislature, public sentiment does not seem to have 
been as exacting in its demands as to the character of men to be 
appointed to commissions. 

Independence of these administrative tribunals is absolutely essen- 
tial. Here again there is a tradition as to the judiciary which should 
find its counterpart in the case of the commissions. Their independ- 
ence should be scrupulously respected and safeguarded. But there 
is reason to fear that there is some distance to go before this view 
will be generally accepted and acted on. There have been notable 
instances of attacks upon the independence of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. There are even more numerous instances of such 
attacks upon state commissions. 

The contentions, which have been advanced in sundry quarters 
for a geographical distribution of the members of the Commission, 
are apparently based on the theory that these gentlemen should repre- 
sent their constituents for the purpose of getting what they can, 
rather than that they should decide what of right and justice ought 
to be done in the cases before them. 

The law provides regular methods of meeting and dealing with 
official misconduct: but an attack upon the independence of these 
administrative agencies state or national, whether through the _ in- 
sidious channel of political or other influence, or through an effort 
at open or covert persuasion or intimidation by executive, legislative 
or community forces, tends to destroy the foundation upon which 
their successful operaton must be built... 

Finally, it may reasonably be urged that the members of these 
commissions, upon whom their fellow-citizens, through the medium 
of governmental machinery, have devolved these extraordinary powers, 
dangerously near inconsistency with the fundamental conceptions of 
our theories of government, should exercise them with a profound 
recognition of what they involve and with a special sense of responsi- 
bility because of the limited scope of judicial review. 


Associate Justice Roberts Speaks 


Associate Justice Roberts, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, addressed the meeting for a few minutes, saying 
that he couldn’t deny himself the pleasure of remarking, at the 
invitation of President Bikle, at least, “How do you do,” to the 
members of the association. 

His mind, the justice said, ran back to forty-odd years ago 
when this national experiment of a delegation of legislative 
powers to an administrative body was inaugurated. He said it 
was positively new in America. He said that we could not look 
back over the forty years of administration by the men who 
had been members of the Interstate Commerce Commission with- 
out gratitude to them for the work they had done. How, he 
inquired, could we otherwise have accomplished the things which 
had been done in the regulation of the relations between rail- 
roads and the community? He said that the problems before 
the Commission had been much more difficult than those coming 
before the courts because the latter had had the traditions and 
guidance of hundreds of years of experience, while the regu- 
lating body had had to make its own way with only the help 
of general directions from the legislative body. He said that 
while we had come a long way we still had much to do. That 
was why he thought this association was organized. Much, he 
said, had to be done to integrate this work of regulation. Things 
might be improved, he said. 

“You are much freer in undertaking changes than lawyers 
before law and equity courts,” said the justice. “Much can be 
done to simplify the procedure and shorten the record by stipu- 
lating facts and in other ways reducing the record. A body such 
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as yours should be craft conscious to an appreciation of fine 
work and create an urge to a finer professional standard. I wish 
you godspeed and hope and believe you will be a great influ- 
ence in the work of that great body, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission.” 

In thanking Justice Roberts for his appearance before the 
association, President Bikle observed that the Supreme Court 
was the only body that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
respected. 

“There isn’t any visible evidence of it,” retorted Justice 
Roberts, thereby provoking a storm of laughter from the prac- 
titioners. 

The program for the meeting called for but two business 
sessions of the association, each in the morning, with the annual 
dinner on the evening of the first day. Reports of the officers 
were made at the first session. Reports of the committees on 
membership, professional ethics and grievances, education for 
practice, procedure, memorials, printing and publicity, new busi- 
ness and the election of officers were scheduled for the second 
day. A golf tournament on the afternoon of the first day was 
all the association members were expected to consider. 

W. H. Chandler, the secretary, in his report, gave credit, 
for the efficient operation of the office of the association, to Mrs. 
Sarah F. McDonough, the executive secretary, adding that all 
he had to do was to report that she had done the work. He said 
that in the year 385 persons had been admitted to practice 
before the Commission. Each was invited to become a member 
of the association and 99 accepted the invitation. 

Clarence A. Miller, treasurer of the association, surprised 
the members by reporting a balance larger than last year. He 
said that on October 18 the association had $9,179.55 in the 
bank. He said he had received $6,358.26 from his predecessor 
in office, received $10,924.11 in the year and disbursed $9,075.23, 
leaving a balance of $8,207.14 when the books were balanced, 
but since then improved to the extent indicated by the amount 
of money he had in bank on October 18. 


Annual Dinner 


At the annual dinner and dance, Strickland Gillilan, author 
of “off again, on again, gone again, Finnegan,” entertained the 
association’s members and their guests with facetious remarks 
about what he knew about the railroads and other things. E. S. 
Ballard was commanded to be humorous, too, but he chose in- 
stead to discuss with considerable seriousness the situation that 
may be caused by the invocation of the rule of the stale record 
as laid down by the Supreme Court in the Hoch-Smith grain 
case, his suggestion being that every losing and therefore, dis- 
satisfied litigant, unless curbed, could appeal for more delay by 
claiming that the record in his case was stale and that he was 
entitled to a reopening for further testimony. He noted that 
one litigant had appealed for more taking of testimony even 
before the examiner made his report, although less time had 
elapsed than the average of the cases reported in 77 I. C. C., 
namely, fifteen months, between the closing of the evidence 
and the decision. 

“Now that fact, I submit,’ said Mr. Ballard, “is sufficient, 
in the light of the grain case, to give us pause, and to raise a 
serious question in our minds, and the minds of the Commis- 
sion, whether the administrative machinery is not in danger of 
bogging down through sheer clumsiness and complexity. Are 
we not perilously near the time when an unsuccessful and dis- 
satisfied party (and what unsuccessful party is not dissatisfied) 
will find himself in the position where his lawyer will tell him 
that he is entitled either to a rehearing or an injunction? And 
if he gets a further hearing, what assurance is there that by 
the time the decision on that record is reached, it will not have 
become stare also?” 

Mr. Ballard suggested a reform. He asked whether there 
was any reason why examiners should take any longer time to 
prepare their proposed reports than attorneys were allowed to 
prepare their briefs. That, he suggested, was ample time in 
view of the fact that the attorneys had to deal with the record 
in the raw while the examiners attacked their tasks with the 
aid of able briefs prepared by competent and distinguished 
counsel. He made that suggestion, he said, for the protection 
of the examiners. He said that his plea was not so much that 
they be required as that they be permitted to prepare their re- 
ports in a prompt and orderly manner while the record is fresh 
and the controversy lives. Perhaps other changes, he said, 
were necessary as well as this one, notably the period between 
submission and decision. He said that if the suggestion about 
the examiners could be put into effect, “we would have gone a 
long way toward remedying a disturbing situation.” 

At the second and concluding business session the time 
was devoted to the election of officers, reception and disposi- 
tion of reports of committees. No other nominations having 
been made, the following were elected officers by the vote of 
Secretary Chandler: President, R. C. Fulbright, Houston, Tex.; 
vice-presidents, Walter R. McFarland, Chicago, IIl., Charles E. 
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Bell, Washington, D. C., E. DeL. Wood, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
chairman of the executive committee, E. S. Ballard, Chicago, 
Ill.; secretary, W. H. Chandler, New York; and treasurer, 
Clarence A. Miller, Washington, D. C. 


Executive Committee Report 


The executive committee reported that R. W. Ropiequet and 
E. H. Burgess had been appointed to fill vacancies in the com. 
mittee in the two year terms and John D. Battle, Francis J, 
Dowd and Elmer A. Smith for three year terms. The com. 
mittee reported that it had not approved a suggestion that it 
maintain a library in Washington for the benefit of its mem- 
bers, the financial condition of the association not warranting 
it. Instead it suggested that the Commission be: requested to 
make arrangements for the use of its library by members of 
the association until 11 o’clock at night. ‘ 

In the report of the committee on professional ethics and 
grievances, Mr. Ballard, its chairman, said he did not regard 
the work of the committee in the past year as satisfactory, 
because only one meeting could be held. He said he did not 
say that in criticism of the interest or efforts of the members 
of the committee. All the members had been thoroughly loyal 
and active, he said. The difficulty, he said, was inherent in the 
type of preblems with which the committee had to deal and 
the machinery available for dealing with them, namely, questions 
as to the conduct of members of the association, requiring in 
effect a trial of members on charges. It was difficult, the report 
said, to get a quorum of the committee together because of th: 
fact that the membership was literally scattered from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific and no traveling allowances were provided 
by the association. 

Chairman Ballard said that three possible ways of overcom- 
ing the present difficulties occurred to him. The easiest way, 
he said, would be to see to it that a majority of the committee 
resided in New York and Washington so that a quorum could 
be readily obtained. That, he said, would not violate the prin- 
ciple of geographical representation as much as would at first 
appear, since many concerns with mines, plants, or factories 
scattered all over the country had traffic officials or counsel 
resident in the east. A second way, he said, would be to author- 
ize the committee explicitly to pass upon all matters coming 
before it by correspondence. He said he would not be in favor 
of that, as it would almost certainly result in one-man decisions 
made by the chairman and acquiesced in by the members of 
the committee without thorough consideration or the benefit of 
discussion. A third remedy, Mr. Ballard said, would be to 
authorize traveling allowances for members of the committee. 
That, he said, unquestionably ought to be done sooner or later. 
He said he hoped the time would come when the committee 
would be given the necessary tools with which to work. 

The report was adopted with an addition of two resolutions, 
the first to the effect that in the appointment of members cf 
the committee the president appoint members in such a way 
as to assure the ability of the committee at all times to be able 
to get together a quorum without too much difficulty in the 
matter of traveling distances. The second was to the effect 
that the executive committee be authorized to consider and 
have discretion to grant actual traveling expenses to members 
of the committee such as might be necessary to facilitate the 
committee’s business, the consideration to be in the light of the 
condition of the association’s treasury. 


Education for Practice 


The committee on education for practice, submitted by Mr. 
Chandler, said it had given consideration to the formulation of, 
and the best method for making effective, a program of educa- 
tional requirements for prospective practitioners before the Com- 
mission. It felt that the time had come when the fitness of 
future applicants should be tested by written examinations, 
examinations covering those subjects with which a useful advo- 
cate before the Commission should be thoroughly familiar, such 
as the following: 

(a) The extent of federal jurisdiction under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution of the United States; (b) the pro- 
visions of the interstate commerce act and related federal legis- 
lation as interpreted by the courts; (c) the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s rules of practice; (d) general principles of the 
law of evidence and the theory of advocacy; (e) the associa- 
tion’s code of ethics; (f) ability to use the English language 
correctly (as disclosed in the applicant’s examination paper): 
and (g) a general knowledge of rate and traffic matters and/or 
of accounting principles (depending on whether the applicant 
desires to handle matters in one or the other or both of these 
fields). 

The suggested examination, the committee said, should 
supplement, but not take the place of, existing requirements for 
admission and that the Commission should be free to refuse 
any application, or to refuse to permit an applicant to take the 
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written examination, if for any reason it felt that he would not 
make a useful practitioner. 

The committee said the Commission should have discretion 
to exempt from such examination, or from any part thereof, 
applicants who had already passed state bar examinations or 
fulfilled other equivalent requirements. The report said the 
method of conducting the proposed examinations would have 
to be determined by the Commission, but it suggested there 
should be little difficulty in holding examinations at convenient 
times and places without much expense, in view of the fact that 
the Commission’s examiners were constantly traveling all over 
the country. Possibly, it said, use might be made of the civil 
service examination machinery. 

The committee therefore submitted a resolution urging the 
Commission to adopt and put into effect as soon as practical 
a system of written examinations to test the fitness of applicants 
for admission to practice before it. 

In order that members of the Commission’s bar might have 
an opportunity to challenge or comment upon applications for 
admission to practice, the committee suggested that the Com- 
mission adopt a plan of posting the names of applicants, together 
with the names of their sponsors, in the office of the secretary 
of the Commission for a limited time prior to taking formal 
action on their applications, and also that the Commission send 
a list of all applications to the office of the Association of Practi- 
tioners in order that it may be published in the association’s 
bulletin before the applications were acted upon. The com- 
mittee embodied that representation in a resolution presented 
by it. 

The report of the committee provoked more discussion than 
any other because it seemed to raise the question whether what 
was recommended as to the qualifications of those applying for 
examination would not have the effect of drawing a line between 
members of the bar and rate and traffic men. Mr. Fulbright 
pointed out that the requirement that the applicant should have 
knowledge of the extent of the federal jurisdiction of the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution would admit only lawyers. 

“And few of them,” suggested C. E. Cotterill. 

Charles E. Bell pointed out that another requirement that 
the applicant should be familiar with the interstate commerce 
act and related federal legislation was asking rate practitioners 
to be familiar with boiler inspection and things of that sort, in 
which they were not interested. After adopting the general 
proposition, carried in the report that the Commission should 
provide for written examinations, the whole matter was referred 
back to the committee for further consideration. 


Committee on Procedure 


The committee on procedure, of which August G. Gutheim, 
was chairman, made a number of suggestions for an improve- 
ment of procedure under the rules of the Commission. The com- 
mittee called attention to the fact that at the 1931 annual meeting 
a resolution, offered by Charles E. Cotterill, was adopted declaring 
it to be the sense of the association “that in the forthcoming 
year the procedure committee shall comprehensively survey the 
entire subject of practice and procedure before the Commission 
and the workings of the Commission itself, with a view to the 
proper submission of its conclusions and recommendations at 
the next annual meeting.” 


Although members of the committee made an effort to obtain 
suggestions as to what should be done, the committee said there 
had been no such general response to various invitations for the 
submission of specific suggestions and recommendations as to 
indicate to it that there was anything radically wrong with the 
Commission’s rules of practice or with the procedure before 
the Commission or the workings of the Commission itself. The 
committee said that the matter was the subject of extended con- 
versations but that no concrete suggestions or recommendations 
were received by it from the author of the resolution. 


The committee said it was of the opinion that the procedure 

under the rules of practice could be improved by a closer atten- 
tion to the requirements of the rules by the practitioners and 
by the aim on the part of all to submit matters to the Commis- 
1on as briefly and concisely as the adequate presentation of their 
clients’ interests demanded. 
_ Perhaps the most frequently expressed criticism of the work- 
ings of the Commission itself, said the committee report, had 
reference to the form of the proposed reports of the examiner, 
and, in some cases, of the reports of the Commission itself. 
That criticism, the report said, was directed to the failure on 
the part of many examiners to observe that provision of Rule 
XIV (d) 3, which provided that: “After expiration of the time 
set for briefs the examiner will prepare his proposed report, 
containing the statement of the issues and facts and the findings 
and conclusions which he thinks should be made.” 

The report said that the criticism was that too often the 
proposed report failed to state facts and findings. In lieu thereof 
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the proposed reports frequently stated the contentions of the 
different parties, and then submit findings in such form as to 
render it impossible for the practitioner to know upon what facts 
the examiner based the findings. The consequence was, con- 
tinued the report, that it was exceedingly difficult for practi- 
tioners filing exceptions and replies to exceptions to put their 
contentions in concrete form and in many instances a full pre- 
sentation of their exceptions or replies to exceptions drove them 
to the submission of what in effect was a repetition of their 
original brief and argument. The result, the report said, was 
that the benefits originally sought by the proposed report prac- 
tice were largely lost. 

A like criticism of the report of the Commission, the commit- 
tee said, was frequently justified, but it said it appreciated with 
respect to the Commission’s reports that the law did not obligate 
the Commission to make findings of fact except in cases where 
reparation was awarded. . 

“Nevertheless,” says the report, “your committee is of 
opinion that it would be helpful if the Commission in all cases 
would make concrete findings of fact by way of support of its 
conclusions, and this is particularly so in those cases ‘where 
practitioners have sometimes at great expense to their clients 
made earnest efforts to present their contentions so that the 
Commission may find the facts and approve them in such manner 
as to indicate to practitioners a course which may be followed 
in the future.” 

Another general criticism of the workings of the Commis- 
sion, the report says, has reference to the occasional issue of 
reports of considerable length, with no sub-divisions of the re- 
ports by the subjects considered. The committee said that its 
predecessor in the previous year had that subject under con- 
sideration and had recommended that, wherever pracitcable, re- 
ports of 50 pages or more should include paragraph headings, 
indicating the separate matters dealt with and include an index 
referring to the particular paragraph heading. The committee 
said it felt that there was room for further improvement in the 
proposed reports and in the Commission’s reports and reiterated 
the recommendations made by the committee in its report a 


year ago. 
Commission Survey Large Task 


Appreciating that a comprehensive survey of practice and 
procedure before the Commission and the workings of the Com- 
mission itself was a large task, the committee recommended that 
the subject be continued on its docket and further opportunity 
afforded thereby to members of the association to present sug- 
gestions and recommendations for the consideration of the 
committee in the coming year. 

The committee recommended against two suggestions made 
by A. U. Tadlock, of Jonesboro, Ark. The first was a rule saying 
that no witness should be cross examined about any matter about 
which he did not testify on direct examination. The second was 
that explanations and comments upon rates and other matter 
presented in exhibit form be shown in the exhibit, preferably 
on the same page with the rates or other matter concerning 
which the explanations or comments are made. The view of the 
committee with regard to the first suggestion was that specific 
rules of that character would not facilitate procedure; that 
cross examination could be properly controlled by examiners 
and restricted to probable logical relevancy. With regard to 
the second suggestion the committee said its members were 
generally sympathetic and regarded the principle as a sound one. 
The members did not feel, the report said, that the practice 
should be a matter of rule, particularly because if it were it 
might frequently be capable of enforcement. 

A suggestion made by Moultrie Hitt was recommended to the 
Commission for compliance, but not for inclusion in the rules. 
It was that the Commission make service of its decision in 
formal cases upon attorneys of record for the carriers. The 
committee said that it had been the practice of the Commission 
to serve copies of its formal decisions upon all counsel of record, 
even though in some instances their interest might be minor. 
It said it was its view that even though compliance with Mr. 
Hitt’s suggestion might involve the Commission in some slight 
additional expense, that constituted no reason why carrier coun- 
sel should not receive the same service as other attorneys. 

The committee on printing and publicity, Clarence A. Miller, 
chairman, reported its preparation of the report of the last 
annual meeting and the issuance of the quarterly bulletin of 
the association. It said it had continued to receive evidence of 
the appreciation of the quarterly bulletin and said that a con- 
stant effort had been made to make it more interesting and 
informative. 

The committee on memorials, William C. McCulloch, chair- 
man, reported the deaths of nine members of the association 
since the last annual meeting, namely: Frank E. Webster, at Chi- 
eago, Ill.; U. S. Pawkett, at San Antonio, Tex.; Charles D. 
Shukers, at Topeka, Kan.; J. W. Scott, at Kansas City, Mo.; 
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Harry T. Moore, at Atlanta, Ga.; Joshua F. Bullitt, at Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Glenn G. Moffitt, at Wichita, Kan.; Lee Kuempel, at 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Ross A. Blanchard, at St. Louis, Mo. 


OHIO VALLEY BOARD 


(By a Staff Correspondent at Louisville, Ky.) 

The Ohio Valley Shippers’ Advisory Beard, at its meeting 
in Louisville, October 18, departed from the customary routine 
and functions of such board activities by taking action recog- 
nizing the chaos that prevails in transportation today, due to 
unregulated competition, and looking toward adoption of a plan 
by Congress for setting up a logical and coordinated system 
of transport. The action was taken by the adoption of the 
following resolution, offered by P. C. Hodges, a former chair- 
man of the board, vice president of the Marble Cliff Quarries 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, which was first adopted by the 
executive committee and then offered to the board as a whole: 


WHEREAS, members of The Ohio Valley Shippers Advisory Board, 
who for the last nine years at their own expense have been giving of 
their time and effort to assist the railroads in providing adequtae 
service to the public, and 

HEREAS, through the fine co-operation of the carriers the re- 
sults obtained have been of tremendous benefit to industry as well 
as to the public generally, and 

WHEREAS, in meeting assembled today, it is generally recognized 
that due to conditions over which we have no control, this fine piece 
of constructive work is being halted and to such an "extent that we 
may soon reach a point where chaos will supplant orderly and regular 
service due to a surplus of competitive forms of transportation, much 
of which is in the hands of irresponsible individuals and concerns, 
ee lacking in sound transportation fundamentals, and 

HEREAS, this condition is reacting in a dangerous way to the 
best interests of shippers and carriers alike, in that blind competition 
in transportation charges is conducive to unstabilized markets with 
resultant unsound and ruinous price cutting and tends to place upon 
rail carriers the burden of economic readjustments without due re- 
gard to the interests of the public, and 

WHEREAS, the continuance of such conditions present a very 
dangerous barrier to the return of normal commercial activities, and 

WHEREAS, several bills have already been introduced in Con- 
gress ek to the correction of the present situation, 

REFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that The Ohio Valley Shippers 
ve. Board in session today go on record as favoring immediate 
action by Congress at the adjourned session in December to the end 
that the question of the railroads’ status in our transportation system 
be oe. established and that a definite policy as to other media 
of transportation be set up with view of ultimately welding into one 
complete system of transportation all these agencies so that each will 
fit into its rightful place, performing only that service which it can 
most economically and —— perform without detriment to each 
other or to the system as a whole, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the Secretary of the Board 
be requested to send copies of this resolution to the President of 
the United States, to the Secretary of Commerce and to each of the 
Senators and Representatives in Congress from the Districts located 
in the jurisdiction of this Board, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Secretary of each of ‘the other twelve advisory boards 
throughout the United States, expressing the hope that similar action 
be taken at their next meetings. 


Cole Speaks at Luncheon 


The speaker at the noon luncheon given by the Trans- 
portation Club of Louisville in honor of the members of the 
board was W. R. Cole, president of the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad. S. A. Cash, president of the club, presided. There 
were about 250 present, many of them men who were in Louis- 
ville for the convention of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America and other transportation events of the week, as well 
as for the meeting of the board. 

Mr. Cole’s remarks were on the subject, “The Outlook for 
the Railroads.” He dealt with the familiar subject of their 
present condition, which he attributed to the general business 
depression and unfair governmental policies. He thought if 
the matter of government policy was corrected and wages were 
reduced to their proper level, the railroads could take care of 
themselves; saying that was all they asked or had any right 
to ask, and that if they could not then prosper, there could 
be no complaint. 


As his own specific program for equalization of opportunity 
with competing agencies, he prescribed the following: 


1—Permit establishment of rates on particular commodities to 
meet competition of other agencies independently of other rates. 

2—Permit competitive adjustments of rates under long and short 
haul clause—restoration of status prior to 1910. 

3—Repeal provisions of Panama Canal act and Pension act so 
as to permit rail carriers to enter water competition everywhere. 

4—Shorter notice of rate changes. 

5—Repeal pee giving Commission power to suspend rates, 
unless and until same restrictions are laid on competing agencies now 
able to change their rates over night. 

6—Repeal recapture clause ab initio. 

7—Repeal valuation laws and substitute physical inventories. 

8—Repeal minimum rates provision unless and until competing 
forms of transport are similarly regulated. 

9—Put the railroads ‘‘on their own.”’ 


He made a particular hit, in discussing his ninth sugges- 
tion, which was for giving the railroads freer rein in managerial 
functions, by remarking that the original idea behind the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was to make it a sort of umpire, 
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“but whoever before heard of the umpire taking actual pay 
in the game?” 


SUPREME COURT ACTION 


In No. 352, Fruit Growers’ Express Co., petitioner, vs. Plate 
Ice Co., the Supreme Court of the United States, Oct. 17, denieg 
a petition for a writ of certiorari to the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals.for the fourth circuit. The case originated in actiop 
by the ice company alleging breach of contract for sale of the 
express company’s requirements of ice for use in refrigerator 
cars. 

In No. 278, Fort Smith Suburban Railway Co. and the Migs. 
souri Pacific Railroad Co., petitioners, vs. Kansas City Southern 
Railway Co., the court denied a petition for a writ of certiorarj 
to the Supreme Court of Arkansas which held that a lower 
state court had jurisdiction to enforce by mandatory injunc. 
tion delivery of shipments by the petitioners to a place known 
as Kinkead Spur on the Fort Smith Suburban in Fort Smith, 
Ark. The petitioners had contended that the shipments were 
interstate and therefore subject to the rules and regulations 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the interstate com- 
merce act. 

In No. 313, Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., petitioner, vs, 
Whelen Springs Gravel Co. et al., the court denied a petition 
for a writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court of Arkansas 
which had sustained an order of the Arkansas Railroad Com. 
mission requiring the Missouri Pacific to do certain switching 
on plant facility tracks of respondents or in lieu thereof pay 
$2.50 a car as an allowance to the respondents for the switching 
with their plant locomotive. 

In No. 33S, Chicago Great Western Railroad Co., petitioner, 
vs. Public Service Commission of Missouri et al., the court 
denied a petition for a writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of Missouri which upheld an order of the state commission 
requiring construction of a concrete viaduct over the railroad’s 
line in Platte county, Mo., half of the cost to be borne by the 
State Highway Commission and half by the railroad. 

The Supreme Court has heard argument in No. 5, New York 
Central Securities Corporation vs. United States et al., in which 
the order of the Commission in the New York Central unifica- 
tion case was attacked, and in No. 15, Interstate Commerce 
Commission vs. New York, New Haven & Hartford et al., in 
volving the question of valuing the New Haven’s rights in the 
Grand Central Terminal in New York and the South Station 
in Boston. 

Argument also was heard by the court in No. 18, Norfolk & 
Western vs. United States of America et al., involving an order 
of the Commission classifying as nontransportation property 
the company’s investment in coal mines from which coal is 
mined for company use. 


ST. L. TRUCKING CONTRACT UPHELD 


Legality of the contract between the Terminal Railroad 
Association, of St. Louis, and the Columbia Terminals Conm- 
pany was virtually affirmed Oct 19, in an opinion handed down 
by the United States Circuit Court of Appeals in St. Louis. The 
contract gives the Columbia Terminals Company the status 
of exclusive trucking and transfer agent of the railroads in the 
St. Louis district, Missouri and Illinois, and was contested by 
the Central Transfer Company. 

An important point in the opinion, written by Judge San- 
born, is that the United States government is the only party 
having the right to attack the contract. “If,” he stated. “the 
method which the carriers have adopted is a violation of anti- 
trust laws, the United States can bring suit to enjoin, but the 
plaintiff cannot. Apparently, however, all that the carriers 
have done is to arrange jointly for terminal service for less- 
than-carload lots, not differing substantially from services per- 
formed by the terminal with respect to carload lots.” 

The court held further that the matter was one within the 
proper jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Therefore, it commented, there Was no occasion to discuss the 
question of violation of the anti-trust laws. 

“The purpose of the interstate commerce act,” wrote Judge 
Sanborn, “clearly is to prevent private interference by way of 
injunction with business of interstate carriers in which rights 
of shippers and public generally are necessarily superior to 
those of any individual, and lawsuits, based on injunctive re- 
lief, must be instituted by the United States as the representa- 
tive of the public.” 


CONSOLIDATION OF RAILROADS 

The Commission has denied the petition of the Alabama 
Public Service Commission and others for reopening and re- 
consideration in No. 12964, consolidation of railroads, with re- 
spect to assignment of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. The petitioners said the line should be 
assigned to a north and south system instead of the C. & O. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1932, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of New Jersey.) Order of public utility 
commissioners requiring specified equipment in autobusses 
held not unlawful interference with interstate commerce. (Nut- 
ley-Times Square Service vs. Board of Public Utility Com’rs., 
162 Atl. Rep. 124.) 

Seven-passenger sedans operating hourly between points in 
New Jersey and New York, at fixed rate, and available to pub- 
lic, held “autobusses” and subject to public utility rules (Comp. 
St. Supp., Secs. *136—4000A (1), *167—15a, *167—15b (1)).— 
—Ibid. 

Order requiring specified equipment and body dimensions 
for “autobusses” held not unreasonable as applied to seven- 
passenger sedans operating between different states (Comp. St. 
Supp., Secs. *136—4000A (1), *167—15a, *167—15b (1)).—Ibid. 





(District Court, D. Kansas, First Division.) Railroad held 
not required to obtain permission from Interstate Commerce 
Commission to build 350-foot track, wholly within one state, 
connecting with another railroad (49 U. S. C. A., Sec. 1 (22). 
(Missouri Pac. R. Co. vs. Union Pac. Ry. Co., 60 Fed. Rep. (2nd) 


126.) 





hi 2 e } 
Shipping Decisions 

Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1932, by West Publishing Co.) 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Limitation of 
liability stipulated in passenger’s ticket held applicable to ocean 
carrier’s liability for damages to passenger’s baggage before it 
was put on boat. (Federal Ins. Co. vs. United States, 60 Fed. 
Rep. (2nd) 46.) 

Where voyage commenced with transportation by tender, 
— carrier’s liability as common carrier also began then. 
—Ibid. 

Respondent’s claims on appeal were not considered, where 
respondent took no appeal and assigned no error to decree as 
rendered.—Ibid. 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit.) While insurers, 
paying value of stranded vessel abandoned to them, are subro- 
gated to insured’s rights against charterer, they can assert no 
more than insured might have claimed. (Nicholson Transit Co. 
vs. Nicholson Universal S. S. Co., 60 Fed. Rep. (2nd) 90). 

Charter party provision for redelivery of vessel to owner 
in condition when taken imposed no liability on charterer re- 
gardless of negligence, but embodied only obligation arising in 
absence of express agreement.—Ibid. 

Bailee’s failure to redeliver property in good condition ordi- 
narily compels him to produce proof refuting implication of 
negligence.—Ibid. 

Charter party must be considered in its entirety in determ- 
ining parties’ rights and duties.—Ibid. 

Charterer’s covenant to repair imports duty to restore in 
case of total destruction of vessel.—Ibid. 

Charter’s covenant to pay for repairs and owner’s covenant 
to repay charterer from insurance moneys received held to 
cover total loss, as well as partial destruction, of vessel.—lIbid. 
Any doubt as to agreement between owner and charterer, 
in which owner owned half interest, respecting liability for re- 
pairs, must be resolved against interpretation absolving under- 
writers from ultimate liability because of subrogation.—Ibid. 

Relationship of parties to contract when executed is always 
material to its interpretation.—Ibid. 





(District Court, S. D. New York.) Charter party for period 
of voyage which provided charter hire should be paid on 
steamer’s dead weight capacity from day of delivery until re- 
delivery held, as matter of law, not demise of vessel. (Scottish 
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Nav. Co., Limited, vs. Munson S.S. Line, 60 Fed. Rep. (2nd) 
101.) 

Evidence in libel by owners of vessel against -charterers 
required finding that damage caused in loading and discharging 
logs and rails was due to rolling of sea.—lIbid. 

Piece of steel claimed to have been cut from mast of 
vessel at time of buckling held inadmissible, where not identi- 
fied by its appearance or by person who cut it.—Ibid. 

Owners of vessel in libel against charterers for loss result- 
ing from buckling of steel mast had burden to prove equipment 
was sufficient.—Ibid. 

Failure of owners of vessel to keep and produce broken 
equipment on mast created presumption in libel against char- 
terer that production thereof would not be favorable to owners. 
—Ibid. 

Evidence in libel by owners of vessel against charterers 
required finding that mainmast, which buckled forward, col- 
lapsed because of its insufficiency, not because of negligence of 
winchmen in loading vessel.—Ibid. 

Charterers could not make deduction from charter hire for 
loss of time in furnishing derrick for loads over three tons, 
where charter party required charterers to furnish gear for such 
additional loads.—Ibid. 

Owners of vessel could recover from charterers expense of 
replacing wooden bulkhead taken down by master in order to 
put whole reach of hold at disposal of charterers.—Ibid. 

Charterers in libel proceeding could recover from owners of 
vessel loss and expense sustained as result of not having been 
given full carrying capacity.—Ibid. 





Bargee is agent of 


(District Court, E. D. New York.) 
(The Castleton, 60 


owner of chartered barge in tending lines. 
Fed. Rep. (2nd) 132.) 

Negligence of bargee in failing to tend lines, with result 
that barge capsized, held chargeable to owner, not to char- 
terer, and therefore owner of lost cargo could recover against 
barge, but not against charterer.—Ibid. 

Owner of lost cargo has burden of proving negligence of 
charterer, where charterer is bailee for hire and not common 
carrier.—Ibid. 

Owner of lost cargo could not recover in personam against 
owner of chartered barge with whom it had no contract for 
carriage.—Ibid. 





(District Court, E. D. New York.) Evidence in suit for loss 
resulting from consignee’s rejection of barge load of sulphur 
held to show that cargoes previously delivered were contam- 
inated by iron ore because of impleaded respondent’s negligence 
in transferring them to other barges. (Connecticut Fire Ins. 
Co. vs. Lake Transfer Corporation et al., 60 Fed Rep. (2nd) 172.) 

Consignee of sulphur, contaminated with iron ore because 
of negligence in transfering cargoes to other barges at iron ore 
dock, held justified in rejecting barge subsequently loaded 
thereat.—Ibid. 

Corporation employed to transfer sulphur to other barges 
held liable for damages resulting from contamination thereof 
with iron ore because of negligence of pig iron manufacturers, 
engaged by it to make transfers.—Ibid. 





(District Court, E. D. New York.) Tug and barge held, 
under evidence, jointly engaged in transporting cargo, render- 
ing corporation engaged to make delivery liable for fault, if 
any, of both. (The Alberta M, 60 Fed. Rep. (2nd) 154.) 

Transit corporation, a private carrier, which engaged tug 
and barge, notwithstanding Harter Act was not written into bill 
of lading, held entitled to benefits of act (Harter Act, Sec. 3 
(46 U. S. C. A., Sec. 192) ).—Ibid. 


CHICAGO SAND AND GRAVEL 


The complainant in equity No. 12367, American Sand and 
Gravel Co. vs. United States of America, filed in the northern 
district of Illinois, eastern division, has asked the court to set 
aside, annul and suspend the order of the Commission in No. 
11479, Chicago Sand & Gravel Producers et al. vs. Director 
General, as agent, in so far as the Commission: assumed to 
prescribe minimum intrastate rates on sand and gravel from 
Hammond, Algonquin, Worth, Libertyville, Millsdale and Cole- 
man, Ill., and other points in Illinois to Chicago and the’ Chicago 
switching district in Illinois. The order was entered September 
23, 1921, 

The complaint contends that the Commission did not find 
that the Illinois intrastate rates unjustly discriminated against 
interstate commerce and that therefore the Commission had 
not power to order their displacement, although the order re- 
quired their displacement. 

The application for annulment is the result of suits in the 
courts for the collection of undercharges growing out of rates 
which the complainant contends were not legally in effect. This 
litigation, in one phase or another, has been pending a ‘long time. 
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GIVES THE SOUTHV 


Here are the New... 


Faster Schedules 


Note particularly the greatly improved service provided by the Sunshine Special be- 
tween St. Louis and San Antonio. Forty minutes faster South Bound —Three hour 
earlier arrival at St. Louis from Mexico City and San Antonio — saving travelers a half 
business day at St. Louis, Chicago, New York and other Northern and Eastern points. 













SOUTHBOUND NORTHBOUND 
The The SUNSHINE DAILY The SUNSHINE The 
TEXAN SPECIAL SCHEDULE SPECIAL TEXAN 
1:40 pm Sun. 6:30 pm Sun. _—_ Lv. St. Louis Ar. Wed. 8:30am Wed. 11:30 am 
10:15 pm Sun. 2:50 am Mon Ar. Little Rock Lv. Tue. 11:35pm Wed. 2:55 am 
7:05 pm Sun. 10:45 pm Sun. v. Memphis ; ed. 7:00 am 
10:15 pm Sun. 2:50 am Mon. Ar. Little Rock Lv. 2:55am Wed. 2:55 am 









neh aldieh wabiod 8:50 am Mon. 
7:45 am Mon. 12:15 pm Mon. 


6:00 pm 








8:40 am Mon. 1:15 pm Mon. ’ 2:15pm Tue. 5:05 pm 
bid hls eee ee 6:30am Tue. Ar. El Paso Lv. Sun St a 
RE eres te 5:45 pm Tue. Ar. Tuscon SS SO a are 
chalcahauaieat 8:25 pm Tue. Ar. Phoenix i 2. SN ase awdawas ces 
RS her ee 7:50 am Wed. Ar. Los Angeles Lv. Sun. 6:15pm .......-. ... 

1:55 pm Mon. 5:05pm Mon. Ar. Austin Lv. BGG. DUP MER ec csesccsscccs 

4:20 pm Mon. 7:50pm Mon. Ar. San Antonio Lv. Tue. 8:00am ............. 
SF ae eet NES 2:00 am Tue. Ar. Laredo Ck nn’ sccancadiaees 
oii cha ladhtaiaint 8:30am Tue. Ar. Monterrey Lv. Mon. 7:55pm .........-60- 
eee ee 8:45 am Wed. Ar. Mexico City Lv. Sun. 7:50pm ............. 
11:50 am Mon. 4:00 pm Mon. Ar. Houston Lv. Tue. 11:30am Tue. 2:00 pm 

2:40 pm Mon. 5:45pm Mon. Ar. Galveston Lv. Tue. 9:45am ..........--- 
SES 7:55am Tue. Ar. Brownsville Lv. Mon. 9:00 pm_............. 





5:00 pm Mon. 





Ar. New Orleans Lv. 


DeLuxe Parlor Observation Cars * Drawing Room Com- 
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TARIFFS NOT FOR BULLETIN USE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Attention has been directed, in connection with the determi- 
nation of the Commission that carriers may not use the blank 
spaces in their tariffs as bulletin boards, to a tariff of the New 
kngland Freight Association Bureau, filed by Frank Van Ummer- 
sen, its tariff filing agent, No. 5-A, his I. C. C. No. 80, effective 
Feb. 1, 1928, and still on the Commission’s files. The back page 
thereof is a work of “art,” with bathing beauties disporting 
themselves on the beach in front of a summer resort hotel in 
a game of medicine ball or something, while young lords of 
creation loll on the sands. 

Around that motif are other panels of art showing the “little 
church in the wildwood,” an antlered deer looking out over a 
lake, John Alden and Priscilla going to church, and ski jumping, 
golf playing and tobogganing scenes. Another motif is a busy 
industrial and commercial scene showing smoke pouring from 
factory’ stacks and two or three freight steamers loading at 
the wharves. 

All these things are to give point, it is suspected, to the 
“pure reading matter” beneath the industrial and commercial 
picture, which says: 


New England, industrial and vacation land. Information as to 
. industrial opportunities or vacation resorts may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the New England Freight and Passenger Association, room 
493, South Station, Boston, Mass. 


This Van Ummersen publication, so enticingly illustrated, is 
a joint commodity tariff, applying, according to the legend on 
the face thereof, on fish. The illustrations are confined to the 
blank page of the last leaf. Other blank spaces are not orna- 
mented. Some blank pages in that same binder of the Com- 
mission’s file are marked “This page is intentionally left blank.” 





CHICAGO AIR TRAFFIC CONFERENCE 


At an air traffic conference called by the transport section 
of the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, in Chicago, October 
17 and 18, a number of interline arrangements calculated to 
increase the convenience and comfort of passenger air trans- 
port were completed. The conference was attended by all the 
major air lines of the country and resulted, among other things, 
in the adoption of agreements whereby baggage limitations on 
all lines represented will be brought into strict uniformity, plans 
for the establishment of central ticket offices in the important 
cities of the country, and the booking of passengers for interline 
service to any and all points served by the various companies. 
It was decided that all lines would adopt the policy of serving 
meals in flight, the cost of the meals to be included in the pur- 
chase price of the tickets, and various other details looking to 
unification of services were worked out. 

Statements issued by those in attendance called attention 
to an 18 per cent increase in passenger travel over the air routes 
of the country in the first eight months of year. Declining air 
mail poundage was regarded as the only unfavorable factor on 
the air transport horizon. 

October 19, following the two-day meeting, the representa- 
tives of the air transport companies met with Postmaster Ar- 
thur C. Lueder, of Chicago, and other interested officials to dis- 
cuss means of stimulating use of the air mail. In this connection 
it was pointed out that the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
has ordered posters, stickers for letters, and has taken other 
steps to give publicity to the advantages offered by air mail. 


PILOTS AND AIRCRAFT 


There were 18,796 pilots and 7,437 aircraft holding active 
Department of Commerce licenses on October 1, according to an 
announcement by Col. Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronautics, These totals, taken from a study 
just completed by the aeronautics branch of the department, 
may be compared with those of July 1, 1932, when there were 
18,069 licensed pilots and 7,439 licensed aircraft. 

The total number of aircraft, licensed and unlicensed, of 
which the branch had record on October 1, was 10,635, which 
was the same number as on the first of July. Unlicensed craft 
(bearing identification numbers only) totaled 3,198 on the first 
of October. 

Among the 18,796 persons holding pilots’ licenses as of Oc- 
tober 1, there were 7,086 of the transport grade, 1,321 limited 
commercial, 38 industrial pilots and 10,351 licensed in the pri- 
vate classification. The licensed pilots included 582 women, 
whose licenses were divided as follows: Transport, 56; limited 
commercial, 44; industrial, 1; and private, 481. 

Leading the states in number of aircraft, licensed and un- 
licensed, was California with 1,190. New York was second 
with 1,160 and Illinois third with 656. Considering licensed 
aircraft only, California led with 949; New York followed with 
931; and Pennsylvania was third with 478. The greatest num- 
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ber of unlicensed aircraft was in California, where there werg 
241; while New York had the next greatest number, 229; ang 
Illinois was third with 187. 

In number of licensed pilots, California led with 3,5g9- 
New York was second with 1,860; and Illinois third with 1,167 


AIR REGULATION VIOLATIONS 


The aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce 
dealt with 291 violations of the air commerce regulations ip 
the third quarter of 1932, according to Gilbert G. Budwig, direc. 
tor of air regulation. 

“During this quater, the aeronautics branch collected civil 
penalties in the amount of $575, of which $250 applied to pen. 
alties assessed during this period, the remaining $325 apply. 
ing to penalties previously assessed,” said he. “Civil penalties 
were assessed against 52 persons during the third quarter of 
the year. Also 38 reprimands, 93 suspensions, 43 revocations, 
and 12 denials of licenses were imposed for violations. In 53 
cases, evidence was produced which justified dismissal of the 
charges. 

“Violations of the provision of the air commerce regula- 
tions pertaining to low flying led the list of specific offenses, 
There were 56 violations of the low flying clause. Other spe- 
cific violations during the third quarter of 1932 were: Acro- 
batics, 53; unlicensed pilot flying licensed plane, 26; flying at 
night without position lights, 16. The miscellaneous offenses 
numbered 140. Of the total number of violations, 46 are still 
pending.” 


ALTON RAIL-HIGHWAY COORDINATION 


An experimental “ferry” truck service, whereby the rail- 
road transports loaded trucks and trailers of motor transport 
companies between terminals, with the highway agency doing 
the pickup and delivery, was begun by the Alton Railroad Oc. 
tober 19. The tariff under which the service is available was 
effective October 18, applying between Chicago and East St. 
Louis, and naming rates on the container units ranging, accord- 
ing to size of the units, from 30 to 60 dollars, with a maximum 
of 40,000 pounds placed on the individual units. The rates are 
applicable only as to intrastate service. The first shipments 
were made by the Interstate Trucking Company, which has 
headquarters in Chicago. 

According to S. A. Williams, freight traffic manager of the 
railroad, two other highway carriers have indicated their inten- 
tion to use the service in moving trucks and trailers between 
the terminals, and other companies are expected to join them 
in the near future. Mr. Williams stated that the service was 
purely of an experimental nature, and was instituted in the hope 
that some of the large merchandise tonnage that has left the 
rails completely for hauls up to 300 miles would be regained 
in this way. The rates are such that it is believed the trucking 
companies can effect economies through the use of the rails for 
the line haul movement and still give the railroad satisfactory 
revenue for its service. : 

The freight cars on which the highway units are loaded are 
handled in regular train service, leaving Chicago in the early 
evening and arriving at East St. Louis early the following morn- 
ing. It is the first time service of this kind has been placed in 
operation by any of the western steam railroads. Tariffs pro: 
viding for such a service were filed by the St. Louis and South- 
western, but were suspended by the Commission, hearing in 
the resulting proceeding being held in St. Louis this week. 
Similar service has been in effect between a few points in the 
east for some time, and the North Shore and South Shore elec- 
tric lines operating between Chicago and Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago and South Bend have such services in effect. 


TRUCK ASSOCIATIONS AND SHANNON COMMITTEE 


Through a circular addressed to motor truck associations, 
the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce has called at- 
tention to hearings of the Shannon committee, appointed by 
the House at the last session of Congress to investigate gov- 
ernmental competition with private. enterprise, which are to be 
resumed at Chicago November 14. The various truck associa- 
tions are asked to consider the advisability of appearing before 
the committee to submit testimony “refuting claims of railroad 
witnesses” as to subsidization of highway transport. 


TEXAS MOTOR REGULATION 


The Supreme Court of the United States, Oct. 17, noted 
probable jurisdiction in No. 326, J. H. Stephenson et al., appel- 
lants, vs. T. Binford et al., appellees, in which contract motor 
carriers in Texas assail the constitutionality of the Texas motor 
regulation act of Aug. 22, 1931. The court also advanced the 
case for argument, assigning it for Monday, Nov. 14, next after 
the cases heretofore assigned for that day. The contract car- 
riers assail provisions of the law regulating the business and 
operations of such carriers. 
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OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 
The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Two recent fixtures of grain cargoes out of Montreal for 
Antwerp-Rotterdam were done on the basis of 6 cents for 
prompt loading, a drop of 1 cent from the previous rate and 
marking the end, temporarily at least, of owners’ optimism 
regarding the full cargo situation. The number of fixtures recorded 
was also low for the last week. One Brazil fixture was made, 
a French steamer, 3,657 net tons, from the Atlantic Range for 
early November on private terms. An Italy steamer was 
taken for 33,000 quarters from Montreal to the Mediterranean 
on the basis of 10 cents for one port of discharge for the last 
half of October. 

A few trans-Atlantic sugar fixtures were consummated, but 
the coal and lumber markets were inactive. There were about 
the usual number of West Indies time charters and two boats 
were chartered for the River Plate trade. One of these, of 
2,901 net tons, was taken for the trip down, October-November, 
at $4,500 a month; the other was done on private terms, a trip 
down, delivery Montreal, redelivery River Plate. An unusual 
fixture was that of a Norwegian steamer for three ports in the 
South Atlantic Range to one port United Kingdom-Continent 
with oyster shells, done on a lump sum basis of $10,000 for 
late October. 

In the tankers’ trade, a 9,000-ton British motorship was 
engaged for two voyages with crude from the Gulf to Teneriffe 
on the basis of 6s. Otherwise, tanker fixtures on this side 
were lacking, except for a 2,991-ton German boat to take 
molasses from Cuba to North of Hatteras at 15/32 cents and/or 
Gulf at 13/32 cents for October-November. 


W. M. Simmons, traffic manager of the Southern Pacific 
Steamship Lines; W. P. Levis, vice-president of the Clyde- 
Mallory Lines, and W. J. Mathey, general freight agent, Sea- 
train Lines, Inc., have informed George T. Stufflebeam, sec- 
retary of the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York, that 
as the Interstate Commission contemplates conducting its own 
investigation of the rates of the Seatrain Lines, Inc., it would 
be inadvisable to debate the issues involved in this case before 
the open meeting of the conference at the present time. They 
say they prefer to reserve their arguments for the commission 
hearings. 

Notice has been issued by Ralph D. Hayes, Commissioner 
of Canals and Waterways, that the following dates have been 
fixed for the closing of the several branches of the New York 
State Barge Canal system, unless sooner closed by ice: 


Erie Canal—Clearance from either Buffalo or Waterford for 
wooden fleets will not be issued after midnight of November 25, and 
clearances for metal boats and self-propelled units will not be issued 
after: midnight of November 30. 

hamplain Canal—No clearances will be issued after midnight of 
November 30. 

Oswego Canal—Clearances will not be issued after midnight of 

December 3. 


Notice is given. that the work 
channel markers from the Cayuga and 
on November. 15. 

No boats .will be permitted to be stored in the lock cham- 
bers during the winter season. Owners of boats desiring to 
winter their craft in any part of the canal system must first 
obtain permission from the commissioner. 

Advices from Philadelphia state that Quaker Line will in- 
crease the frequency of its intercoastal service from Philadel- 
phia to the Pacific Coast. The Quaker Line service at present is 
on a fortnightly basis and sailings hereafter will occur at ten- 
day intervals. 

The report that the United Fruit Company has laid tenta- 
tive plans for a freight service between New York and the 
Pacific coast has been confirmed by officials of the company 
in Boston. 

The United Fruit Company is seeking membership in the 
United States Intercoastal Conference. The outcome of the 
hegotiations ‘for membership and the ultimate plan of service to 
be adopted are expected to be made known within two weeks. 

If the tentative plan is carried out three refrigerator ships 
will operate between the North Atlantic and Pacific Northwest 
from October to April. The company is not expected to utilize 
the passenger accommodations of the vessels. 

Sailing at intervals of three weeks or a month, it is under- 
stood, eastbound vessels will load only refrigerator cargo from 


f removing buoys and 
eneca Canal will begin 
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Northwestern ports. Because the company is seeking member- 
ship in the intercoastal conference, it is believed that ships on 
the westbound run may be berthed for general cargo. 

Danger of a strike of towboat and steam lighter workers 
in the Port of New York has been averted as a result of a 
joint meeting of committees representing the towboat owners 
and the Associated Marine Workers, which was held October 
17 in the rooms of the New York Tow Boat Exchange. 

Joseph H. Moran, secretary and treasurer of the Moran 
Towing and Transportation Company, and chairman of the own- 
ers’ wage committee, said at the conclusion of the meeting: 
“We have agreed to adjourn our negotiations for another week. 
Several minor differences are still to be ironed out, but there 
will be no strike. Our committee will report back to the 
owners and the marine workers committee will report back to 
its membership. 

“In the meantime work will go on as usual and the two 
committees will meet again at 1:30 p. m. next Monday. By 
that time we will probably be able to eliminate all differences 
and reach a satisfactory agreement.” 


SEATRAIN SERVICE 


In No. 25546, application of Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 
and the Texas & Pacific Railway Co. in the matter of installa- 
tion of a common carrier service by water other than through 
the Panama Canal, involving the stock ownership of applicants 
in Séatrain Lines, Inc., the Commission has permitted D. T. 
Lawrence, chairman of the Trunk Line Association, to amend 
the intervening petition of the Baltimore & Ohio and other 
carriers by excluding the Chesapeake & Ohio from the list of 
intervening carriers. Mr. Lawrence said the C. & O. did not 
join in the petition and reserved its right hereafter to state its 


“ position and interest, if any. 


SANDBERG ON MERCHANT MARINE 


Commissioner Sandberg, of the Shipping Board, in ad- 
dresses at Los Angeles, Calif., Oct 17 and 18, before the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, discussed the development of 
American flag shipping under the Jones-White merchant mar- 
ine act, and directed attention to the growth of the port of 
Los Angeles. 

“Los Angeles presents a most spectacular development,” 
said he. “In the decade 1922-1931 the total water-borne traffic 
advanced from less than 9,300,000 tons in the first named year 
to over 22,800,000 tons in 1931, an increase of more than 145 
per cent. The foreign traffic advanced from 945,000 tons in 
1922 to more than 4,860,000 tons in 1931, a gain of over 414 
per cent. The coastwise trade shows a total of 5,110,000 tons 
in 1922 and 14,893,000 tons in 1931, an increase of 191 per 
cent, and the noncontiguous trade increased from less than 
30,000 tons in 1922 to more than 270,000 tons in 1931, a gain 
of 800 per cent. 

“During the past five years the total water: borne traffic 
of Los Angeles was. one-third greater than the total of the 
preceding five-year. period. Comparing other five-year period 
totals it is noted that the foreign commerce of Los Angeles: 
in the past five years exceeded that of the preceding five-year 
period by more than 91 per cent; the coastwise traffic shows 
an advance of 44 per cent and the noncontiguous trade over 
100 per cent. 

“It is evident that the port of Los Angeles is making ma- 
terial progress and will continue to develop and constitute an 
important link in the nation’s domestic and foreign commerce 
and shipping services.” 

In an address Oct. 21 before the San Diego (Calif) Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the port authorities, Commissioner Sand- 
berg delved into the history of the port of San Diego and traced 
its development through the years. He said the total water- 
borne trade of San Diego in 1922 aggregated approximately 
445,000 cargo tons while the traffic of 1931 exceeded 600,000 tons, 
an advance of nearly 35 per cent. Similar comparison of the 
foreign trade only, he said, showed a growth from 9,300 tons in 
1922 to over 19,000 tons in 1931, more than double the 1922 
movement. 

The coastwise traffic also showed a substantial gain from 
less than 400,000 tons in 1922 to nearly 555,000 tons in 1931, an 
increase of nearly 39 per cent, said he. In the first half of 
1922-1931 period, continued he, the five-year period, 1922-1926, 
the total water-borne traffic of San Diego totaled approximately 
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3,248,000 tons, while in the last half, 1927-1931, the total was 
nearly 3,774,000 tons, an increase of 16 per cent. He said it was 
also noteworthy that the foreign trade of San Diego was 45 per 
cent greater in the last five years than it was in the preceding 
five-year period, and that the coastwise trade showed an advance 
in the last five-year period of 17 per cent over the preceding 
similar period. 

“This resume,” said he, “discloses substantial increases in 
the shipping activity of San Diego and furnishes encouragement 
for its future development.” 


N. 0..HAVANA CAR FERRY 


The Commission, by division 5, in No. 24119, New Orleans- 
Havana car ferry service, has authorized the Florida East 
Coast Railway, through the Florida East Coast Car Ferry Com- 
pany, to establish car ferry service between New Orleans and 
Havana, so as to use equipment not needed all the time on 
the car ferry route between Key West and Havana. Over Seas 
Railways, Inc., predecessor of Seatrain Lines, Inc., which 
operated a service between New Orleans and Havana, opposed 
this permission under section 5 of the interstate commerce 
act, as did also others. 


SHIPPING BY HUDSON BAY ROUTE 


The chartering of only eight vessels for the 1932 shipping 
season at Churchill, Manitoba, to carry 2,000,000 bushels of grain 
to Europe, is a disappointment to those promoting the Hudson 
Bay route, according to a report by Vice Consul Stanley R. 
Lawson, Winnipeg, Canada, made public by the Department of 
Commerce. 

“Apparently doubt and hesitation still prevail as to the 
feasibility of the northern route, and this attitude has been 
intensified by the extremely high insurance rates,” says the 
department’s summary of the report. “Negotiations are reported 
under way to ship mixed cargoes of grain and cattle from 
Churchill to the United Kingdom. Cattle shipments are now 
sent by rail 2,000 miles from Calgary to Montreal, thence by sea; 
such exports via the St. Lawrence during the 1932 navigation 
season up to mid-August reached 15,641 head, an increase of 
1,156 over corresponding shipments in 1931.” 

The report said the lower insurance premium of 314 per cent 
on shipping through Hudson Bay expired Sept. 30; that an in- 
crease of 10 per cent was added from Oct. 1 to 7, and of 25 per 
cent from Oct. 8 to 15, after which date no insurance appeared 
obtainable. Continuing, the summary says: 


The Dominion Marine Department is reported to be negotiating 
with marine insurance underwriters for an extension of the Sept. 30 
rate to a later date and for making the date of final expiration mova- 
ble to fit the season. Avnropos of this situation, the Winnipeg Free 
Press suggests that the St. Lawrence rates be applied to the Hudson 
Bay route while being tested out, the government to compensate un- 
derwriters for any heavier losses incurred. Unless marine insurance 
can be adjusted, the cheaper rail transportation afforded to Winnipeg 
and points west in the Prairie Provinces by the Hudson Bay route 
will be largely nullified. 

Until the port of Churchill is officially opened by the Dominion 
government and declared a legal port, no charges will be made for 
storage and shipment of merchandise; this situation has helped some- 
what to overcome the disadvantage of heavy insurance premiums. 

Railway agents for the Canadian National Railway in Saskat- 
chewan are reported to be accepting all obtainable wheat from ele- 
vators for shipment to and free storage in Churchill for the ensuing 
winter, where elevator capacity is 2,500,000 bushels. 


NEW ORLEANS OCEAN RATES CUT 


Slashing of ocean rates from gulf ports to Liverpool, Lon- 
don, and Manchester on certain commodities was effected at 
New Orleans, Oct. 18, by the Gulf-United Kingdom Conference, 
effective through December. Commodities and ocean rates af- 
fected are: Pine lumber, now $9.00 was $10.00; wax, now 25 
cents, was 35 cents; heavy hardwoods, now 20 cents, was 25 
cents; light hardwoods, now 25 cents, was 30 cents; flooring, 
now 25 cents, was 30 cents; rough staves and heading, now 
20 cents, was 25 cents; cooperage stock, now 25 cents, was 
30 cents. 

The reduction in ocean rates by the conference lines, stated 
a spokesman, was made in order that shippers using these 
regular services would be maintained in a competitive basis 
with those enjoying occasional sailings of tramp steamers, one 
of which will be on berth during the period. 


O’CONNOR ON MERCHANT MARINE 


Declaring it was always a pleasure to address an audience 
made up of supporters of the American merchant marine, 
Chairman O’Connor, of the Shipping oard, in remarks before 
the sixth annual meeting of the Propeller Club, at Virginia 
Beach, Va., Oct 17, said it frequently became necessary for 
him to address audiences of quite a different kind—audiences 
made up of persons who questioned the wisdom of the various 
steps taken to promote commercial shipping in this country. 
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“Such matters as the government’s sale of ships, cop. 
struction loans, mail contracts, in fact, every item, big ang 
little, in our program of development comes up for discussion 
at these times, and they all have to be explained and de. 
fended,” said he. “It is of course perfectly proper that the 
Shipping Board should give an account of its stewardship 
whenever called upon to do so. That goes without saying. But 
I'll confess that it becomes a bit wearisome—this forever go. 
ing over the same ground, this thing of always having to ex. 
plain, always being on the defensive, always having to justify 
the shipping laws and our methods of administering them.” 

Opponents of the American merchant marine recently gave 
up their old-time favorite, that familiar ballad entitled, “Get 
the Government Out of the Shipping Business,” said the chair. 
man, and now were directing their “hymns of hate against the 
ocean-mail contracts.” 


COMMERCE IN U. S. VESSELS 


American flag vessels in the eight months ended with 
August carried, by value, 37.9 per cent of the general imports 
and 34 per cent of the domestic exports in the water-borne 
foreign trade of the United States, according to the monthly 
summary of foreign commerce issued by the Department of 
Commerce. For the corresponding period of 1931 the percent- 
ages were 34.6 for imports and 37.1 for exports. For August 
the percentages were 36 for imports and 37.6 for exports as 
against 33.6 for imports and 38.3 for exports in August, 1931. 


LIVERPOOL SHIPPING MAINTAINED 


Despite world economic conditions, Liverpool has main- 
tained its position as a world shipping center, there having 
been no total suspension of services to any part of the world, 
according to a report from vice consul Phil H. Hubbard, Liver. 
pool, made public by the Commerce Department. 

In the year ended June 30, 1932, 5,191 vessels of 15,058,000 
gross tons arrived at Liverpool from foreign ports, and 14,712 
vessels of 4,022,000 tons in the coastwise and cross-channel 
trade arrived. As compared with the previous year, the num- 
ber of vessels entering Liverpool declined by 368, totaling 762,500 
tons, this being largely due to a falling off in the coastwise 


traffic. 


Approximately 15,200,000 tons of cargo were handled at 
Liverpool during the year. Passenger traffic declined sharply, 
however, the trade depression and restricted immigration into 
some foreign countries being chiefly responsible. 

Pleasure cruises, inaugurated in an effort to minimize 
losses, have proved so popular that most of the larger steam- 
ship companies in Liverpool have now adopted this method of 
keeping some of their surplus tonnage employed, it was stated. 
Losses in volume of traffic at this port caused by the curtail- 
ment of services of Liverpool vessels have been partially offset 
by other vessels calling at the port to discharge cargo. 


OCEAN RATE COMPLAINT 


The Bureau of Regulation and Traffic of the Shipping Board 
will hold a hearing in No. 80, The W. T. Rawleigh Co. vs. 
N. V. Stoomvaart Mij. “Nederland” Holland et al., October 26, 
in Room 519, 45 Broadway, New York City, beginning at 10 a. m. 
The complaint attacks rates on black lampong pepper from 
the Netherlands East Indies to New York and New Orleans. 
(See. Traffic World, April 20, p. 951.) 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in compliance with section 15 
of the shipping act of 1916 have been approved by ‘the. Shipping 
Board: 


Colombia to Pacific Coast: 2026—Colombian -Steamship Company 
with Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd.: Agreement covers through 
shipments of coffee from Cartagena and Puerto Colombia to United 
States Pacific Coast ports of call of Dollar Steamship Line, with 
transhipment at New York. U. S. Customs entries fee and cost of 
transhipment at New York will be absorbed by the carriers. 

Between Orient and Pacific Coast: 2056—Silver Line, Limited, 
with Kingsley Navigation Company, Limited, McCormick Steamship 
Company, Nelson Steamship Company, and Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany: Covers through billing arrangement covering shipments be- 
tween Oriental ports and United States Pacific Coast ports other than 
Silver Line loading ports, with transhipment at San Francisco. Tran- 
shipment expense at San Francisco is to be divided between the car- 
riers. 

Between Gulf Ports and Puget Sound Ports: 2035—Luckenbach 
Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., with the Border Line Transportation 
Company, Puget Sound Freight Lines, Puget Sound Navigation Com- 
pany, and Skagit River Navigation & Trading Company: Agreement 
covers through shipments between Gulf ports of call of the inter- 
coastal carrier and ports named in Puget Sound Carriers Tranship- 
ping Tariff No. 1, attached to and forming part of this agreement, 
with transhipment at Seattle or Tacoma. 

Pacific Coast to Florida: 2094—Nelson Steamship Company with 
Merchants & Miners Transportation Company: Arrangement covers 
through shipments from United States Pacific Coast ports to Miami 
and West Palm Beach, via Jacksonville. 
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Between Oregon and British Columbia: 2077—McCormick Steam- 
ship Company with the Border Line Transportation Company: Ar- 

gement covers through shipments between Portland, Oregon and 
British Columbian ports of call of The Border Line Transportation 
Company, with transhipment at Seattle. Transhipment expense at 
Seattle will be absorbed. — 

Atlantic Coast to Orient: 2084—McCormick Steamship Company 
with Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd.: Covers through billing ar- 
rangement covering shipments from U. S. Atlantic Coast ports of 
call of McCormick Steamship Company to the Orient, with tranship- 
ment at San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. Transhipment ex- 
pense is to be absorved by the lines. 

Orient to Gulf: 2085—Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, Ltd., with Lucken- 
pach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc.: Arrangement covers through 
shipments from the Orient to United States Gulf ports of call of 
Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company. 

Orient to Atlantic Coast: 2087—Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, Ltd., with 
Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc.: Covers through billing arrange- 
ment covering shipments from the Orient to United States Atlantic 
Coast ports of call of Luckenbach Steamship Company. 

The through rates of these agreements are to be assessed in ac- 
cordance with rates and conditions, authorized by originating carrier, 
applying to Gulf traffic (2085) and North Atlantic traffic (2087). Each 
agreement provides that transhipment is to be effected at Seattle and 
that the cost of transhipment on all shipments will be absorbed by 
the lines. 

Gulf Ports to California Ports: 2102—Luckenbach Gulf Steamship 
Company, Inc., with Los Angeles Steamship Company, Admiral Line, 
and McCormick Steamship Company: Arrangement covers through 
shipments from Gulf ports of call of Luckenbach Gulf to San Diego, 
with transhipment at Los Angeles Harbor. 

2103—Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., with Pioneer 
Line: Covers through billing arrangement covering shipments from 
Gulf ports of call of Luckenbach Gulf to Mare Island, (U. S. Navy 
Yard) with transshipment at San Francisco. 

Hongkong/Philippine Islands Freight Conference (181)—The agree- 
ment is to cover transportation of cargo on vessels of the member 
lines from Hongkong to ports in the Philippine Islands and is to 
supersede the agreement of the carriers on file with and previously 
approved by the board (Conference Agreemnt 63, 63-1). The parties 
to the proposed: agreement undertake to observe tariff rates and con- 
ditions adopted: by the Conference and to calculate all freight charges 
on the basis of the Hongkong Official Measurer’s certificates, Con- 
ference action in respect to rate matters is to be by majority vote of 
the member lines while changes in the agreement may be effected 
only by unanimous vote of all parties to the agreement. No modifi- 
cation of the agreement is to be carried into effect, however, until 
approved by the board. Withdrawal from the agreement is to be 
permitted upon one month’s written notice. Any other carrier oper- 
ating in the trade may become a party to the agreement upon com- 
pliance with its terms. No action violative of the regulatory provi- 
sions of the Shipping Act is to be taken under or pursuant to the 
agreement. 

Carriers participating in the agreement are Indo-China Steam 
Navigation Co., Ltd., China Navigation Co., Ltd., American Mail 
Line, Ltd., Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., Tacoma Oriental Steam- 
ship Co., Ellerman & Bucknall Steamship Co., American & Oriental 
Line, Canadian Pacific Steamships Ltd., Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Co., and American Gulf Orient Line. 

Agreement Cancelled 

649-C Calmar Steamship Corporation with Matson Navigation 
Company: Cancels an agreement approved by the Board June 19, 
1928 (649), covering through shipments from Sparrows Point, Balti- 
more, and Philadelphia to the Hawaiian Islands, with transshipment 
at San Francisco. Cancellation of this agreement is requested be- 
cause it has been superseded by Agreement No. 1801. 


West Indies Investigation 


The board adopted the following resolution in connection 
with West Indies: 


_ Cruise Agreement (2101) Whereas, certain carriers by water sub- 
ject to the shipping act, 1916, have filed for the board’s section 15 
approval an agreement dated September 30, 1932, which agreement, 
inter alia, fixes minimum rates and apportions sailings in connec- 
tion with cruises to the West Indies, Central America and northern 
ports of South America, during the 1932-1933 season; and 

Whereas, there has been received by the board from the New York 
& Cuba Mail Steamship Company, a carrier regularly engaged in the 
West Indies trade, but not a party to said agreement, a formal pro- 
test (copy attached) setting forth under oath certain alleged facts 
and circumstances and alleging said agreement to be unfair and un- 
justly discriminatory between carriers, shippers, exporters, importers, 
and ports, and detrimental to the commerce of the United States, and 
requésting the Board to disapprove and/or modify such agreement 
pursuant to authority conferred upon it by said section 15 of the 
shipping act; now, therefore, be it, and it is hereby 

Resolved, that a proceeding is hereby instituted for the purpose 
of receiving evidence under oath and argument on behalf of the car- 
riérs party to said agreement, on behalf of the New York & Cuba 
Mail Steamship Company, and on behalf of any other interested per- 
sons, to assist the board to determine whether or not said agreement 
should be approved, modified or disapproved, such proceeding to be 
conducted in so far as practicable and expedient in consonance with 
the board’s rules of practice; in pursuance of which proceeding the 
board's Bureau of Regulation and Traffic is directed to hold hearing 
at New York, N. Y., for the purpose of receiving and recording such 
evidence and argument, and to make report to the board in the prem- 
ises, and it is further 

Resolved, that the New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Company 
and each of the carriers party to said agreement, namely, Anchor 
Line, Canadian Pacific Steamships, Cosulich Line, Cunard Line, French 
Line, Hamburg-American Line, Holland American Line, Italian Line, 
North German Lloyd, Red Star Line, Swedish American Line, United 
States Lines, and White Star Line shall, by the board’s secretary, be 
forthwith mailed under registered cover a certified true copy of this 
Tesolution, and that the board’s secretary shall effect notice of this 
Proceeding to the public through the press. 


The protest of the New York and Cuba Mail Steamship Co. 
(Ward Line) against the West Indies Cruise agreement alleged 
that the best interests of the lines regularly employed in year- 
round service to the West Indies and Havana would best be 
Served by the Shipping Board not effectuating any proposed 
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agreement whereby trans-Atlantic lines might profitably divert 
their vessels into West Indies trades during the winter months. 


N. Y. SHIPPERS’ CONFERENCE 
The Traffic World New York Bureau 


The Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York Went on 
record, by formal resolution at its monthly meeting October 13, 
as being opposed to the St. Lawrence waterway development 
project. The resolution was introduced by John P. Magill, of 
the Maritime Association of the Port of New York, and adopted 
with but slight opposition. 

“With the estimated cost of the development to this coun- 
try being in excess of $1,000,000,000, it would mean increased 
taxation upon the people for every ton of freight carried and 
would substantially add to the present heavy burden,” the 
resolution read. 

“The contemplated project will further deplete the earnings 
of our railroads, in which millions of our citizens are investors, 
without offering an economically sound substitute,” the resolu- 
tion also pointed out, and it was voted that the opposition of 
the Conference be recorded with the proper authorities. 

The conference also resolved to invite the railroads to join 
it in a “town meeting,” where the proposed arrangements for 
putting into effect the new store-door and pickup delivery sys- 
tem which is scheduled to become effective November 17 can 
be discussed. Chairman M. P. Bauman presided. 

This resolution was adopted after an appeal by William H. 
Chandler, traffic manager of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, who said that shippers and others had agitated for ten 
years in an effort to persuade the railroads to put store-door 
delivery into force, and that now a tariff had been filed, and 
while it was true it was not perfect, an attempt should be 
made to cooperate with the railroads to make the plan workable, 
and at any rate to get it started. What was not perfect in the 
tariff could be straightened out later, he said. 

Other resolutions adopted called for making public the 
docketing of railroad rates established to meet water and truck 
competition as proposed by D. T. Waring; to appoint a com- 
mittee of three to watch the proceedings of the Coolidge rail- 
road committee, and the appointment of another committee to 
study and enter an appearance in the Commission investiga- 
tion of terminal facilities. The latter committee is to consist 
of W. A. Moore, chairman of the New Jersey Zinc Company, 
Jersey City, chairman; Paul M. Ripley, traffic manager, Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Company, and A. J. Whitman, traffic man- 
ager, American Agricultural Chemical Company. 

A new membership committee was named, consisting of: 
B. F. Ott, Tower Magazines, chairman; E. G. Glasspool, Lamont 
Corliss Company; E. A. Buchman, H. C. Bohack, and Harold M. 
Force, Emark Battery Company. 


WATER AND RAIL COMPETITION 


The Commission by means of an order creating I. and S. 
No. 3819, iron and steel between the south and southwest, has 
held up an attempt by southern and southwestern rail lines to 
meet the competition, on iron and steel articles, of what they 
call the unregulated water carriers between New Orleans and 
Baton Rouge, La., on the one hand, and Beaumont, Galveston, 
Houston and other Texas ports and intermediate points on the 
other, by making sharp reductions in proportional rates on iron 
and steel articles moving from Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., 
Knoxville, Tenn., and other points of origin in those states to 
the southwest, 

In defense of what was proposed in Speiden and Johanson 
tariffs which were suspended in the case created by the suspen- 
sion and investigation order, the carriers said that the proposed 
rates were heeded to meet the competition of the Tosco Line, 
Inc., Gulf Steamship Line, Gulf-Pacific (Redwood) Line, Lucken- 
bach Gulf Line, Munson Line and the Louisiana-Texas Water- 
ways Corporation. They said those steamer lines were offering 
a service practically the same as‘the all-rail lines, the defense 
being made by the Southern Pacific. The defense alleged that 
the water lines frequently did quote and assess rates lower than 
their published tariff rates, and that the rates proposed by the 
rail lines were no lower than necessary to meet the competition. 

The suspended schedules were a part of a general move 
made by the railroads interested to meet the competition be- 
tween the south and southwest covering sugar, syrup, molasses, 
bags and bagging, tin cans and toilet paper. The rates pertain- 
ing to iron and steel were dated to become effective on Oct. 15. 
The schedules covering the other articles were dated to become 
effective Oct. 20 but no action was taken on them, the question 
as to the suspension of the other proposals being left to a later 
day. The Commission’s notice of its suspension of the iron and 
steel rates follows: 


By an order entered in I. and S. No. 3819, the Commission sus- 
pended from October 15, 1932, until May. 15, 1933, the operation of 
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certain schedules as published in Supplement No. 5 to Agent F. L. 
Speiden’s I. C. C. No. 1468, and Supplements Nos. 5 and 6 to Agent 
J. E. Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2427. . 

The suspended schedules propose to establish reduced propor- 
tional rates on iron and steel articles, in carloads, from Atlanta, Ga., 
Birmingham, Ala., Knoxville, Tenn., and other Alabama, Georgia and 
Tennessee origins to New Orleans, La., and from New Orleans and 
Baton Rouge, La., to Beaumont, Galveston, Houston, and other Texas 
ports and intermediate points. 

The following is illustrative, rates in cents per 100 pounds: 


Present Proposed 
From Birmingham to New OrleanS..............+.. 34 20 
Prom NOW GOPIGANS 10 TROUBtOR <6 oc ccccccccccucccese 51 20 
Prom TiMRORA 10 PIGUBUOR. 6 ciccccccceccocecsces 70 *40 


*New Orleans combination. 


PORT OF TOLEDO 


Chairman O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, announces the 
publication of a new report on the port of Toledo, Ohio. This 
report is one of a series covering the principal ports on the 
Great Lakes, prepared and published by the Bureau of Marine 
Development of the Shipping Board, and the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors, War Department. 

The report on Toledo contains information with regard to 
port and harbor conditions; port customs and regulations; serv- 
ices and charges; fuel and supplies; and facilities available for 
service to commerce and shipping, including piers, wharves, 
grain elevators, dry docks, marine repair plants, storage ware- 
houses, bulk freight storage, floating equipment, wrecking and 
salvage facilities, railroad, steamship and air lines and their 
charges and practices in connection with terminal service. 
Detailed statistical tables are included showing the traffic at 
Toledo during the period 1921 to 1930, and the traffic in 1930 
is analyzed to show the origin of the receipts and the destination 
of the shipments. Railroad rates governing the movement of 
commodities to and from Toledo via all-rail and lake-and-rail 
routes are shown. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


Allotment of river and harbor funds of $375,000 for the 
intracoastal waterway, Jacksonville to Miami, Fla., has been 
approved by the Acting Secretary of War, Colonel Frederick H. 
Payne. ‘ 


“The project for the intracoastal waterway from Jackson- 
ville to Miami, Fla., provides for a channel 8 feet deep at local 
mean low water and 100 feet wide,” said the War Department 
in announcing the allotment. “At the time the initial allot- 
ments were approved, no funds were allocated to this project, 
but a certain amount was held in reserve to be allotted at a 
later date when the cost of work to be advertised and other 
necessary maintenance work had been more definitely deter- 
mined. Bids for dredging the section of the waterway between 
New River Inlet and Miami, a distance of about 25 miles, to 
project dimensions by continuing contract were opened on Sept. 
30. An advantageous bid was received and it is to the interests 
of the United States that a contract be entered into for the 
same. It is estimated that the sum of $230,000 will be required 
for payments under this contract to March 4, 1933, when it is 
expected that an additional appropriation for river and harbor 
work will become available. In addition, funds amounting to 
$145,000 should also be made available to be applied to main- 
tenance dredging in other sections of the waterway, to prose- 
cution of work on pre-contract surveys involving about 55 miles 
of waterway, and to office expenses, superintendence and con- 
tingencies. 

Commerce on this waterway during the calendar year 1931 
amounted to 158,928 tons valued at $2,155,189. The number of 
passengers transported over the waterway during the same 
period amounted to 171,073. 


Other allotments approved follow: Newark Bay, Hacken- 
sack and Passaic Rivers, N. J., $110,000 for completion of the 
30-foot channel in the Passaic River to a point about 3,000 
feet above the Lincoln Highway bridge; narrows in Santa Rosa 
Sound, Fla., $20,000 for maintenance dredging, and Louisiana- 
Texas intracoastal waterway, $12,000 for new work in connec- 
tion with the 9-foot project in the New Orleans-Sabine River 
section. 


Acting Secretary of War Payne has approved an allotment 
of $200,000 for additional maintenance dredging in the Missis- 
sippi River between the Ohio and Illinois Rivers that has been 
made necessary by extreme low water conditions. An allotment 


of $36,000 has been approved for the Mississippi River, Wis- 
consin River to Minneapolis, for payments for abstracts and 
appraisals in connection with the negotiations for the flowage 
rights for locks and dams and for additional maintenance dredg- 
ing which has been made necessary by extreme low water con- 
ditions. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practica) 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter. 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl. 
edge will answer questions magi ng practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the tra man but to help him in his work, 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemuptoted. Ifa 
more comprehensive answer to a question is ired than is thought preeee for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge, 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 





Damages—Special 


lowa.—Question: Will you kindly advise us if there is any 
ruling or decision rendered by any courts to cover delayed mer. 
chandise? 

We have an instance where a shipment left A, moving to 
B, via the X Railroad, which merchandise was in transit ten 
days, whereas the normal length of time in transit is three 
days. 

At the expiration of the fourth day the consignee, assuming 
that the shipment would arrive, set up his machinery to further 
manufacture the commodity contained in the shipment that left 
A. After waiting two days, he was compelled to tear down his 
machinery and set up the machine for a different process, caus- 
ing an expense of about $300. In the meantime, several jobbers 
canceled orders for the particular article which was to be manu- 
factured from the commodity in transit, due to delay in the 
shipment. 

It is our contention that the consignee is entitled to dam- 
ages against the carriers based on the clause in the Dill of 
lading requiring the carriers to make delivery within reasonable 
time. 

Answer: In our opinion, the damages which you are claim- 
ing are what are known as special damages, which are recov- 
erable only in the event that the shipper, at or before the 
time he tenders his goods for shipment, informs the carrier of 
the special circumstances which render a prompt transporta- 
tion and delivery of the goods at their destination necessary. 
This notice must be given the carrier at or before the ship- 
ment is tendered for transportation, or it must appear from 
the nature of the goods shipped or from other circumstances 
that the carrier ought to have known of the consequences which 
would follow from a delay in transportation, that is, the notice 
must be actual or constructive. See Dorrance vs. International, 
etc., R. Co. (Tex.), 126 S. W. 694; West Construction Co. vs. 
Ss. A. L., 210 S. W. 633; American Express Co. vs. Jennings, 
38 Southern 374. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Section 3 (b) of Rule 34 
of Classification 


Illinois.—Question: On December 26th, 1931, there was 
shipped from A, Ga., to us at B, Ill., a consignment of harness. 
Same was properly ratable at third class rate of $1.38, per Agent 
Galligan’s 15, minimum weight 24,000 lbs., and subject to Rule 
34 of Southern Classification. 

Three cars were used and only one bill of lading was issued 
which bears the following notation, “Two forty-six-foot cars or- 
dered and two forty-foot and one thirty-six-foot cars furnished 
for carrier’s convenience.” 

One of the forty-foot cars contained weight of 29,550 Ibs., 
the other contained weight of 24,813 lbs. and was penalized by 
the carriers to weight of 26,880 lbs. The thirty-six-foot Car 
contained 15,672 lbs. The rate of $1.38 was applied on all 
three cars on basis of weights mentioned above. 

Since there is no provision in Rule 34 to cover this case, 
please advise your opinion as to the correct minimum weights 
applicable and cite any rulings by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on similar cases. 

Answer: Rule 34 of the Classification provides for a mini- 
mum weight of 26,880 lbs. for a forty-foot car where the basic 
minimum for a thirty-six-foot car is 24,000 lbs. 

Inasmuch as an amount in excess of the minimum weight 
was loaded in one of the forty-foot cars this car may, we believe, 
be treated as a carload shipment and the amount loaded into 
the other forty-foot car and the thirty-six-foot car as another 
and separate shipment, as to which the provisions of section 
3 (b) of Rule 34 of the Classification are applicable. 

In accordance with the provisions of section 3 (b) of Rule 
34, charges must be based on the minimum weight for the 
forty-foot car, i. e., 26,880 lbs., and the actual weight loaded in 
the thirty-six-foot car, i. e., 15,672 Ibs. 
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The penalty results from the failure to load the forty-foot 
car to at least the minimum weight, which apparently could have 
peen done, as 29,550 lbs. of the commodity was loaded into 
the other forty-foot car. 

See Dallas Transfer Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co., 165 I. C. C. 
475. In accordance with this decision, Rule 34 does not give 
the shipper two smaller cars in lieu of a single longer car 
ordered. It merely gives him one car to be loaded to the 
minimum for that car, and another car to take care of the 
remainder of the load. Of course, if the substittue car cannot 
reasonably be loaded to the prescribed minimum for such sub- 
stitute car, that minimum is generally held to be unreasonable, 
as in Steel, Furniture Co. vs. C. N. O. & T. P., 156 I. C. C. 69, 
and Simmons Co. vs. C. & N. W., 144 I. C. C. 94. 


(1) Demurrage—Notice of Arrival at Point Other Than Des- 
tination of Shipment. (2) Notice to Consignor of Unclaimed 
Shipment 


Massachusetts.—Question: A carlot of perishable merchan- 
dise was shipped to point A, consigned to the X company for 
diversion. The X company has various offices throughout the 
country, including one at point A, but the principle office of 
said company is located at point B. The X company regularly 
receives perishable carload merchandise at point A, some of 
the cars being billed to the X company, point A, others being 
billed to the X company, point A, “for diversion.” The custom 
relied upon by the consignee and followed by the railroad was 
as follows: The X company at point A is notified of arrival of 
cars consigned to X company point A, X company at point 
B is notified of arrival of cars consigned X company point A 
“for diversion.” In the instant case there is a conflict of evi- 
dence as to whether the railroad notified the X company either 
at point B (in accordance with custom) or even at point A 
(contrary to custom). For the purpose of this case let us 
assume that the carrier notified the X company at point A 
(contrary to custom). The railroad did not notify the shipper 
that the car was at point A, unclaimed or undelivered, although 
the shipper did not waive carrier’s obligation to notify as re- 
quired by Car Demurrage Rules and Charges (Jones’ I. C. C. 
2565), even though it remained on track for a period of twelve 
days. The X company at point A never notified anybody of 
the arrival of the car, assuming that the railroad had, in accord- 
ance with the custom, notified the X company at point B. After 
the car had remained at point A for twelve days, the X com- 
pany at point B, in tracing the car, learned of its whereabouts 
and immediately furnished orders for disposal which were ac- 
complished at a heavy loss because of the deteriorated condi- 
tion of the goods. 


We solicit your opinion, together with suitable citations, as 
to (a) whether or not the carrier is liable for the demurrage 
which accrued at point A and (b) whether or not the carrier 
is liable in whole or in part for the deterioration which occurred 
at point A. 

Answer: (1) With respect to this question, see the Com- 
nission’s opinions in Manassa Timber Co. vs. L. & N. Ry. Co., 
115 I. C. C. 421; Standard Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. Ry. Co., 96 
I. C. C. 277, and American Lumber & Export Co. vs. C. of 
G. Railway Co., 91 I. C. C. 65. 


Under the decision of the Commission in Standard Lumber 
Co. vs. L. & N., 115 I. C. C. 421, if there was a definite agree- 
ment between your company and the carrier to give notice to 
X company at B on cars consigned to X company at A for 
diversion, the carrier has unlawfully assessed demurrage charges 
on the shipment. 


As you will observe, the Commission, in Manassa Timber 
Company vs. L. & N., 115 I. C. C. 421, holds that Rule 4 does 
hot provide that arrival notice must be sent to the consignee 
at destination, but merely that notice must be given to con- 
signee or party entitled to receive same. 

However, in the absence of an agreement to give notice at 
@ point other than the destination of the shipment, notice sent 
to the consignee at that point is, under the opinion of the 
Commission in American Lumber & Export Co. vs. C. of G. 
Railway Co., 91 I. C. C. 65, a compliance with the tariff pro- 
Vision. 

_. (2) In a number of cases the question of the carrier’s lia- 
bility for loss of or injury to goods while in its possession, 
where it has failed to give the consignor notice within a reason- 
able time of the fact that the goods have been refused or are 
unclaimed at destination, has been considered by the courts. 
See the following cases: Hasse vs. American Ry. Express Co. 
(Mich.), 58 N. W. 918; Mich. Cent. vs. Hartville, 136 Ill. App. 
243; Edson, Keith & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 192 Ill. App. 350; 
Fine vs. Barrett, 142 N. Y. S. 533; Sauer vs. Lehigh Valley, 
150 N. Y. S. 977; Sterling Button Co. vs. Barrett, 171 N. Y. S. 
326; Lumber Co. vs. R. Co., etc., Co. 165 Pac. 363 (Ore.); 
Schlitten vs. Hines, 186 N. Y. S. 931; Fineberg vs. Express Co., 
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71 Pa. Super. 407; Nashville, etc., R. Co. vs. Dreyfus-Weil Co., 
150 S. W. 321 (Ky.). 

Certain of these cases, of which N. C. & St. L. R. Co. vs. 
Dreyfus-Weil Co., 150 S. W. 231, is representative, hold that 
the carrier is liable under such circumstances for damages 
resulting from its failure to give such notice, while other cases, 
of which Hasse vs. American Railway Express Co. (Mich.), 53 
N. W. 918, is representative, hold that notice to the consignor 
is not necessary in all instances. 


Tariff Interpretation—Mixed Carloads of Furniture Under Classi- 
fication Rating 

Ohio.—Question: We would appreciate your interpretation 
of item 9, page 242, of Consolidated Freight Classification No. 6. 
This pertains to mixed carloads of items under heading of furni- 
ture. About six months ago we made a shipment to Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, consisting of two commodities. One commodity took 
a third-class rate, minimum weight of 16,000 lbs. and the other 
commodity a fourth-class rate with minimum of 24,000 Ibs. 
The carrier applied the third-class rate at the highest minimum, 
namely, 24,000 lbs. We believe that the fourth-class rate should 
have been applied on the highest minimum. 

Will you please advise which is correct? 

Answer: The item to which you refer provides that “Mixed 
carloads of two or more articles as specified under furniture, 
taking different carload minimum weights higher than 12,000 
lbs., loose or in packages, as provided for straight carload ship- 
ments will be taken at the highest rating provided for carload 
quantities of any article in the shipment. The minimum weight 
shall be the highest minimum weight provided for such rating.” 


In our opinion the words “such rating” as used in the sec- 
ond sentence relate to the words “highest rating” used in the 
preceding sentence. 

Therefore, in our opinion, the rating to apply is the third 
class rating at minimum Weight of 16,000 lbs. 


NEW JERSEY CLASS RATES 


In addition to instituting an investigation in No. 25570, intra- 
state class rates in New Jersey (see Traffic World, Oct. 15), 
the Commission in the same order reopened for further hearing 
No. 15879, eastern class rate investigation, (a) as to so-called 
short-haul rates to and from points in New Jersey referred to 
in section B of Appendix K (revised) to the supplemental re- 
port on reconsideration, 171 I. C. C. 481, and (b) as to rates 
between Camden, N. J., and points in trunk line territory for 
distances less than 80 miles, referred to in sub-division (b) of 
finding No. 16 of the original report, 164 I. C. C. 314, 448. 

In their petition attacking the New Jersey intrastate class 
rates, the New Jersey carriers averred that intrastate rates on 
class traffic required to be maintained by a decision of the 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners of New Jersey, dated 
May 11, 1932, were lower than and different from the interstate 
class rates prescribed in the eastern class rate investigation, 
164 I. C. C. 314, 171 I. C. C. 481. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3820, the Commissien has suspended from 
Oct. 20 until May 20 schedules in Supplement No. 2 to (Con- 
solidated Freight Classification No. 7) E. H. Dulaney’s I. C. C. 
No. 44, R. C. Fyfe’s I. C. C. No. 20, and A. H. Greenly’s I. C. C.- 
O. C. No. 51. The suspended schedules propose to increase the 
carload ratings on certain vegetables, fresh or green, in the 
Western Classification. For example: Beets, carrots, onions, 
parsnips, rutabagas, turnips (all with tops), and summer squash, 
celery, and corn in the husk would be increased from fifth class 
to column 45 rating, or 45 per cent of first class. Cucumbers, 
rhubarb, and fresh or green vegetables, not otherwise indexed 
by name, would be increased from fifth class to fourth class 
rating. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 


For the first time in months the average daily surplus of 
freight cars dropped below the six-hundred thousand mark in 
the period Sept. 15-30, inclusive, when it totaled 598,622 as 
compared with 654,851 cars the preceding period, according 
to the car service division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion. It was made up as follows: 


Box, 267,204; ventilated box, 2,009; auto and furniture, 55,041; 
total box, 324,254; flat, 23,864; gondola, 118,291; hopper, 91,263; total 
coal, 209,654; coke, 1,481; S. D. stock, 22,451; D. D. stock, 2,888; re- 
frigerator, 11,834; tank, 413; miscellaneous, 1,883. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 21,725 box, 2,200 
auto and furniture, 1,025 flat, 100 gondola, 300 S. D. stock, 700 
refrigerator and 730 miscellaneous cars, a total of 26,780. 
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Texas I. T. L. President 





At its annual meeting, held in Dallas October 11, the Texas 
Industrial Traffic League elected Dud- 
ley B. Foy, traffic manager of the 
Wichita Falls Chamber of Commerce, 
president. Mr. Foy, whose portrait is 
shown here, began his traffic career in 
1918 as an employe of the Texas and 
Pacific Railway. After seven years 
with that road, he became traffic man- 
ager of the Panhandle Lumber Com- 
pany, at Amarillo, Tex., which position 
he held for four years. He left Amarillo 
to accept the position which he now 
holds. He has been active for a num- 
ber of years in affairs of the state 
traffic league, which he now heads, hav- 
ing held a number of offices in the or- 
ganization, including those of second 
and third vice-president, and having 
served as chairman of the freight 
claims committee and of the truck com- 
mittee. He is a member of the Asso- 
ciation of Practitioners before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 








Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





2 

At the weekly luncheon of the Transportation Club of St. 
Paul at the Hotel Lowry, October 18, a program was presented 
by. the Y. M. C. A. players and the Y. M. C. A. Quartette. 
Armistice Day, November 11, will be observed with a program 
at the Hotel Lowry. H. R. Grochau, assistant general freight 
agent, Chicago and North Western, is chairman of the commit- 
tee arranging the program. 





The Grand Rapids Transportation Club has selected Decem- 
ber 15 as the date for its annual dinner. It will be held at 
the Pantlind Hotel. 





A Hallowe’en “tacky party and dance” will be given by 
the Traffic Club of Kansas City at the “Garret” October 31. 





The Traffic Club of Wichita held its weekly luncheon at 
the Innes Tea Room October 20. 





The ninth annual banquet of the New Britain Traffic Asso- 
ciation will be given at the Hotel Burritt, New Britain, Conn., 
December 1. There will be a number of speakers of promin- 
ence, according to the announcement, and an attendance of 
about five hundred is expected. 





The annual Hallowe’en dinner and card party of the Mil- 
waukee Traffic Club will be held at the Pfister Hotel, October 
25. About three hundred are expected. The annual banquet 
has been set for January 18 at the Schroeder Hotel. 





J. R. Turney, vice-president, St. Louis Southwestern, has 
found it necessary to postpone his appearance before the Traffic 
Club of Chicago. He had been announced as the speaker at a 
special luncheon October 26. George C. Smith, general traffic 
manager, M.-K.-T. Lines, will be the speaker on that date, his 
subject being “New Problems in Transportation.” 





The Washington Transportation Club held a luncheon at the 
Hotel Raleigh October 20. Captain L. J. Gulliver, commander 
of the United States Frigate Constitution, who was a guest of 
the club, gave a brief history of the ship he commands. 





The Oklahoma City Traffic Club held its regular membership 
luncheon at the Oklahoma Club October 17. Roy Weaver had 
charge of the entertainment. 





The last meeting of the Twin City Women’s Traffic Club 
was held in the club rooms of the Minneapolis Business Women’s 
Club October 10. Colonel Charles P. Douglas, of Tulsa, Okla., 


was the speaker, his subject being “Waterborne Transportation 
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and Its Effects on the Upbuilding of Cities.” The businegs 
meeting was preceded by two readings by Miss Vivian Lent 
Northwest Warehouse Company. ; 





A mock I. C. C. hearing was staged at a meeting of the 
Traffic Study Club of Atlanta at the Henry Grady Hote) 
October 21. E. M. Price, of the Georgia Public Service Commis. 
sion, presided as examiner. The case was Jackson and Cop. 
pany vs. A. & Z. Railroad et al., docket 17999. Attorney Freq 
Porter, assisted by Alfred Young as witness, preSented the 
case for the complainant, and Messrs. G. E. Boulineau, J. 4 
Streyer, and Roy Pope were scheduled to represent the ‘de 
fendant carriers. 





The twentieth annual banquet of the Traffic Club of Minne. 
apolis has been scheduled for December 8, at the Nicollet Hotel, 
Merle Thorpe, editor of Nation’s Business, will be the principa] 
speaker. 





“Railway Express Agency Night” has been scheduled for 
October 25 by the Transportation Club of Decatur at the Hote] 
Orlando. E. F. Stevens, superintendent of claims, Chicago, will 
be the principal speaker. 





The weekly luncheon of the Traffic Club of St. Louis will 
be held at the Jefferson Hotel October 24. The occasion will 
be known as “Ben Dally Day,’ dedicated to Ben Dally, general 
freight agent, Pennsylvania. He is a charter member of the 
club and he will be made an honorary member. J. E. Weller, 
traffic manager of the Pennsylvania, Chicago, will be present 
for the occasion, as well as many other Pennsylvania officials, 
A large attendance is expected. 

On September 30 twelve members of the Traffic Club of 
Baltimore gathered at the Lord Baltimore Hotel and organized 
the Traffic Club Forum, which held its next meeting October 
10. Two events featured the evening. The first was that nine 
new. members were added, and the second was a debate on the 
subject “Resolved, That Rates and Services of Common Car- 
riers Offering Interstate Coastwise and Intercostal Water Trans- 
portation should be Regulated by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission.” Messrs. Colton and Keeling argued the affirmative, 
while Messrs. Bozzufi and Hogan argued the negative. After 
the debate the Forum members expressed themselves individ- 
ually. The next meeting is scheduled for November 14, at the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel. The evening will be devoted to a debate 
on the subject “Resolved, That the Mileage System is the best 
known method of Constructing Class Freight Rates in the Pub- 
lic Interest.” Messrs. Sherry and Mang will argue the affirma- 
tive, while Messrs. Howell and Stevens will argue the negative. 
“Ladies’ Night,’ with dinner and dancing, will be held at the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel November 1 by the traffic club. 

A “Hallowe’en Barn Dance” has been announced by the 
Traffic Club of New York for October 29 in the club rooms at 
the Park Central Hotel. 


NORTHWEST ADVISORY BOARD 

The Northwest Shippers’ Advisory Board will hold its 
fortieth regular meeting at the City Hall, Grand Forks, N. D., 
October 25. A meeting of the executive. committee will precede 
that of the board and there will be a board luncheon at the 
Dacotah Hotel. Reports of the commodity committees will 
estimate carloadings in the territory for the last quarter of the 
year and other business will be attended to. E. J. Grimes, vice- 
president of the Cargill Elevator Company, will make the prin- 
cipal address at the morning session, and Carl R. Gray, Jr., vice- 
president and general manager, C. St. P. M. & O., will be the 
speaker at the luncheon. 


WESTERN CLASS RATES 

The East Side Manufacturers’ Association, of Granite City, 
Ill., has asked the Commission to deny the petition of the car- 
riers in No. 17000, part 2, western class rates, for reopening 
and other action, so far as interterritorial traffic is concerned 
within western trunk line territory. 

The Public Service Commission of Wisconsin has asked the 
Commisison to deny the petition. If the proceeding is reopened 
for further consideration, it is asked that no prescription be 
made in any summary fashion and that full opportunity to be 
heard be afforded. 


ACCIDENT STATISTICS 

Modification of regulations governing the reporting by rail- 
roads of accidents to passengers has been announced by the 
Commission, division 4. The new regulations, which become 
effective January 1, 1933, change the definition of passengers 
so that hereafter accidents to passengers on or getting on or 
off trains will be separated from accidents to passengers tem- 
porarily off trains, as at railway restaurants, etc. 
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THE PARADE OF THE 


IRON HORSES 


OU have thrilled at the sight of uni- 
formed men in moving columns as they 
parade. You have envied the mounted offi- 
cer at the head of each column. You have 
marveled at the spectacular coordination 
and the precision of movement. But have 
you considered the parade your railway is 
staging; the continuous parade that goes 
on day and night, through heat, cold and 
storm; where there is never the command 
to “fall out” and never a period of “rest”? 
The parade ground of the Norfolk and 
Western is that vast productive area that 
stretches from the Virginia seacoast to the 


Midwest. During 1931 there were 2,683 
columns of through freight cars, each led 
by an iron charger, crossing the Norfolk and 
Western parade ground with a precision that 
rivals the movement of the finest troops in 
the world. Of the 2,683 sections operated, 
2,376 or 88.6 percent were ahead of or on 
time; 252 or 9.4 percent were less than 
three hours late; and but 55 sections or 
2: percent were more than three hours late. 
This means that 98 per cent of the sec- 
tions operated arrived at destinations ahead 
of time, on time, or less than three hours 
late. Such is “Precision Transportation.” 


Ask any Norfolk and Western representative about 
the parade of the iron horses 


Wi) 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 


ROANOKE 





VIRGINIA 
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RAILROAD EMPLOYMENT 


Class I steam railroads have reported to the Commission 
that they had 996,319 employes as of the middle of August, a 
decrease of 22.65 per cent as compared with the number em- 
ployed the middle of August, 1931, according to the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Commission. 

Compared with the figures for July this year the August 
figures showed a decrease of 25,618 employes. Class I railroad 
employment in August was close to that of all the railroads in 
1899 when the total was 928,924. The Class I railroad employ- 
ment, however, represents about 95 per cent of the total railroad 
employment so that, it is estimated, if all railroads were in- 
cluded, the August total this year would still be slightly above 
1,000,000. 

The number of employes by groups and the percentage 
decrease in each instance as compared with August last year 
follow: Executives, officials and staff assistants, 13,205; 13.89; 
professional, clerical and general, 176,046; 20.07; maintenance 
of way and structures, 217,255; 26.61; maintenance of equipment 
and Sores, 257,307; 23.77; transportation (other than train, en- 
gine and yard), 130,000; 18.05; transportation (yardmasters, 
switch tenders and hostlers), 13,226; 24.63; and transportation 
(train and engine service), -189,280; 22.03. 


VEGETABLE MARKET DISEASES 


A series of 24 colored posters on market diseases of pota- 
toes, tomatoes, peppers, and eggplants has been prepared by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture to aid those who ship, 
handle, market, or store fruits and vegetables in identifying 
some of the common market diseases. 

The department suggests displaying the posters at ship- 
ping or receiving points as a method of showing shippers and 
sellers the different types of market diseases. 

The posters are reprints with appropriate labels from the 
color plates in Miscellaneous Publication No. 98-MP, market 
diseases of fruits and vegetables; potatoes; and Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 121-MP, market diseases of fruits and vege- 
tables: tomatoes, peppers, eggplants. Because of the cost of 
printing a charge of 5 cents is made for each, with a 25 per 
cent reduction for lots of 100 or more. The bulletin on potato 
diseases may be purchased for 30 cents and the one on tomato, 
pepper and eggplant diseases for 20 cents. These ‘should be 
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ordered only from the Superintendent of Documents, Washing. 
ton, D. C. 


COAL HELP FOR COOLIDGE INQUIRY 


The National Coal Association has determined to gathe 
data and present the figures to the National Transportatin, 
Committee of which Calvin Coolidge, former president, is chajy. 
man, with a view to giving that organization facts Concerning 
the mutual interests of the coal and transportation industries 
The presentation of data is founded on the theory that the 
coal industry gives the railroads such a large percentage y 
their tonnage that facts and views from the coal industry, 
point of view will be helpful to the organization set up by 
the investment banks and insurance companies to make ap 
inquiry concerning the railroads with a view to an improve 
ment of their condition. Prominent coal operators represent. 
ing all parts of the country attended a meeting in Washingto) 
on Oct. 17 to discuss methods for the affording of help by 
their industry as represented in the National Coal Association, 


TELEPHONE COMPANY EARNINGS 


In the eight months ended with August, one hundred ani 
three telephone companies, each having annual operating rey. 
enues in excess of $250,000, had aggregate operating income of 
$150,899,851, as compared with $185,593,992 for the correspond. 
ing period of 1931, a decrease of $34,694,141 or 18.7 per cent, 
according to the Commission’s monthly statement compiled by 
the Bureau of Statistics from monthly reports of large tele. 
phone companies. For August the operating income was $11; 
047,736, a decrease of $5,042,224, or 22.8 per cent, as compared 
with the income for August, 1931. At the end of August the 
number of company stations in service was $15,592,322, a 
decrease of 1,467,484, of 8.6 per cent, as compared with the 
number of August, 1931. 


GEORGIA HIGHWAY SURVEY 


A complete survey of bus and truck transportation on 
Georgia highways has been ordered by the public service com. 
mission of that state. The data compiled will be given to the 
coming session of the general assembly as a guide in legisla 
tion affecting this means of transportation. 





Port of Stockton, California’s Inland Port, 90% Finished 


Manufacturers, Investigate 
This Great Project 





J 


—90 miles from the Golden Gate. 
—Wharves and transit sheds complete. 
—Dredging 90% done. 

-—Belt line owned. by city. 


—10,000 acres available for waterfront 
industrial sites. 


—Three transcontinental lines. 
—Natural gas, reasonable power and water. 


) ( 





Write 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


Stockton, California 
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‘W40-.00-007” says the owl 
‘te # —and the wisest answer, every 
" Btime, is “Frisco.” This 5800 mile 
railroad is a public servant that 
t« #has learned its job thoroughly 
and well—offering just the ser- 
vice you need and want— fast ph Mae 
| schedules, well conditioned roll- ip ig a yan oe 


~ 


[Ta "a 
ing stock and superior terminal FV gh Sones ate “i 
facilities. You'll be wise — and ‘ 
you'll save time in transit from, 
to and thru Friscoland if you 


ship or travel via Frisco Lines. 


S. S. BUTLER 
General Traffic Manager 
Saint Louis 
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. THEY 
WANT CHRISTMAS 
GOODS RUSHED... 


This is one of those years when any number 
of good dealers are late in placing their orders 
for holiday goods. They wait until the last 
minute to see how things look. But when they 
do order, they want their goods immediately. 
Experts prophesy a huge rush of last minute 
holiday shipments this year. 

That’s one of the conditions of 1932 business 
that just has to be met. And we’re in busi- 
ness to help you meet it. Route your ship- 
ments by Railway Express and you’re sure 
of fast, direct transportation. You can count 
on your merchandise reaching the retailer in 


the condition that makes sales—and reorders. 


Your Railway Express Agent Can Help You Solve 
Your Holiday Goods Transportation Problems. 
Call on Him. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, Ine. 
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Personal Notes 


Gerard Ruel, vice-president, law, of the Canadian Nationa) 
has resigned to enter private practice in Toronto. The Position 
will be abolished. W.H. Hobbs, who has been private secretary 
to five presidents of the Grand Trunk and Canadian National, 
has been appointed assistant secretary of the Canadian Nationa] 
and allied and controlled companies. 

S. J. Hungerford, acting president of the Canadian National, 
has been appointed president of the Central Vermont Railway, 
succeeding Sir Henry Thornton. Edmund Deschenes, manager 
and comptroller of the Central Vermont, and D. C. Grant, finap. 
cial vice-president of the Canadian National, have been elected 
directors of the Central Vermont. 

Willis G. Parmelee died at his home in Newton Center, 
Mass., October 7. He entered transportation service in 1887 as 
ticket agent for the Pennsylvania Railroad in Boston, and re 
mained with that company in various capacities until his retire 
ment in 1931. 

J. George Mann, traffic manager, Northrup, King and Com. 
pany, Minneapolis, has been made instructor in traffic of the 
University of Minnesota extension service, succeeding Lee 
Kuempel, who died. Mr. Mann has held various offices in the 
Traffic Club of Minneapolis, having been president of both the 
grain and milling and of the mercantile and manufacturing 
divisions. 


As a part of reorganization of the traffic department of the 
American Airways, Inc., Willis B. Haviland, Atlanta, has been 
placed in charge of the southeastern division, which includes 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Montgomery, Nashville, Jackson (Miss.), 
Baton Rouge, New Orleans, and Chattanooga. Richard B. John- 
son, former traffic representative at Montgomery, has been pro- 
moted to city manager at Atlanta. 

Argonaut Steamship Line, Inc., announces the opening of 
its own offices in the following cities: Baltimore, E. L. Fedner, 
district freight agent; Norfolk, H. B. Rogers, Inc., agent; Phila- 
delphia, H. C. Brown, district freight agent; Pittsburgh, W. C. 
Shields, Jr., district freight agent; Los Angeles, W. O. Lee, 
district freight agent; San Francisco, K. M. Ruttger, district 
freight agent; Seattle, R. E. Veith, district freight agent. The 
line announces a schedule of monthly sailings between Atlantic 
and Pacific ports. The steamer Charles H. Cramp, sailing 
from New York, October 22, received cargo at Pier 5, Bush 
Docks, Brooklyn, but all subsequent steamers will load at Pier 
7, Bush Docks. 


James H. Condon, general freight agent of the McCormick 
Steamship Company at Philadelphia, announced Oct. 15 the ap- 
pointment of W. H. Allen, Jr., as district agent at New York. 
Mr. Allen was formerly connected with the Quaker Line. 


Inge and Company, Inc., New York freight brokers and for- 
warders, announce the opening of a branch office in Baltimore, 
with Robert H. Pryor in charge as manager. 

Matthew Breen has been appointed traffic manager for Nor- 
ton, Lilly and Company, at San Francisco, succeeding George J. 
Yater, who resigned recently to become chairman of the Pacific 
Coast-Europe Conference. Mr. Breen has been connected with 
the firm for many years. 

E. C. Wilmore, Chicago, for many years prominent in indus- 
trial traffic work and treasurer of the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League, but more recently employed as salesman and traffic 
advisor by the real estate firm of J. H. VanVlissengen and Com- 
pany, died suddenly the night of October 14. 

F. H. Hill has been appointed general agent, A. B. & C.,, 
at Tifton, Ga., in charge of solicitation there and at all off-line 
points in the territory previously assigned to the division freight 
agency at Fitzgerald, Ga. Headquarters of F. L. Ashley, travel- 
ing freight agent at Fitzgerald, have been transferred to Tifton, 
and he and Arthur Wilson, Jr., commercial agent at Savannah, 
Ga., will report to Mr. Hill. R. H. McKay has been appointed 
division freight agent at Fitzgerald, succeeding Mr. Hill. 

C. E. Mandeville has been appointed general southwestern 
agent, Alabama, Tennessee and Northern, at Dallas. 

H. B. Titcomb, president of the Southern Pacific Railway 
of Mexico, has resigned, effective November 1. He will return 
to Los Angeles to live, after having been with the Southern 
Pacific for forty-two years. 

F. T. Buechler has been appointed superintendent of the 
Superior division, Milwaukee, with headquarters at Green Bay, 
Wis., succeeding E. A. Meyer, recently appointed manager of 
the safety and fuel department. F. R. Doud succeeds Mr. 
Buechler as superintendent at Sioux City, Ia. 

E. C. Bywater has been appointed general agent, Chicago 
Great Western, with headquarters at Cincinnati, succeeding 
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An example of how KIMPAK protects the 
finish on a storage wardrobe cabinet made_by 


the Lyon Metal 


roducts Co. of Aurora, IIli- 


nois. The cabinet is packed in a wire-bound 


crate using KIMPAK 


pads as corner contacts 


between head frame and base frame members. 
Also on front of crate to prevent wood rubbing 


on finish. 





GREATER 
PROTECTION 


Against Shipping Damages, Mars, Scratches, 
With KIMPAK Crepe Wadding 


And now a way to cut down 
damage claims, replacements 
and ‘“‘touching up’’—an eco- 
nomical and better way that 
leading manufacturers in 
scores of industries have 
adopted. It is the use of KIM- 
PAK Crepe Wadding Pads as 
contacts between crate and 
product. No other type of 
paddin — the efficiency 
of KIMPAK for this purpose. 
KIMPAK saves shipping time 
and material costs. It can be 
used for packing stoves, refrig- 
erators, auto parts, metal fur- 
niture, cabinet work, plumb- 


Kim 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. & 


ing, partitions, store fixtures, 
etc.,etc. The uses of KIMPAK 
are unlimited. 


If you wish to be relieved of 
uncertainty as to the safety of 
your finish when product is 
delivered to destination, inves- 
tigate KIMPAK. It comes in 
rolls, sheets or pads of various 
thicknesses—plain, or backed 
with Kraft, waxed paper, jute 
liner or tissue according to 
your requirements. 


Mail coupon for full informa- 
tion and prices. 


ak 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Crepe Wadding 


ee 


8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


(0 Have your representative call. 


Name 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Neenah, Wis. 
Address sales office at: 


weer eee se er esettseeeesese 
eee eee ee eee wt eee eee eeeee 


eet heer weer eee eereeeees 


TW-1022 


510 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


{] Please send full information and prices. 


| 
122 East 42nd St., New York City 
| 
! 
| 
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C. A. Howe, who has been transferred to Los Angeles as as. 
sistant general agent. 






























NEW ILL. TERMINAL FREIGHT STATION 

On the first day of operation of the new freight depot of 
the Illinois Terminal Railroad System in St. Louis, Monday, (Q,. 
tober 17, the tonnage of outbound freight unloaded exceeded the 
average for Mondays about twenty per cent, it is announce4 
About 200 tons were unloaded on the opening day, comparing 
with an average of about 160 tons. The new depot is ip the 
handsome Midwest building, at Twelfth boulevard, Lucas aveny, 
and Morgan street, in the heart of the downtown district, ang 
convenient to both the jobbing and retail trade centers. FE, 4 
Brutcher, freight agent, ascribed the increase to the advap. 
tageous location of the station. 


VAN SWERINGEN DIRECTORSHIPS 


O. P. Van Sweringen, Darwin S. Barrett, Jr., and George 4. 
Tomlinson have been authorized by the Commission in Finance 
Nos. 2732, Sub. 8, 4032, Sub. 6, and 8263, Sub. 4, to hold the 
position of director of the Denver & Salt Lake Western Rai. 
road Co., and other positions with that carrier, in addition to 
other railroad positions now held by them. 

The Commission, by an order in Finance No. 2732, Sub. 7, 
and No. 4032, Sub. 5, has authorized O. P. Van Sweringen ani 
Darwin S. Barrett, Jr., to hold the position of director ani 
other positions with the Fort Worth Belt Railway Co., in addi. 
tion to other railroad positions held by them. 


MILWAUKEE ROAD RELIEF PROGRAM 


A program for relief of distress this winter among part. 
time and former Milwaukee Road employes was established at 
a meeting in Chicago, October 17, attended by general officers 
of the railroad and all of the general chairmen of the various 
organizations of employes. Members of the fifty chapters of 
Milwaukee Road Women’s clubs located along the railroad will 
cooperate in distributing fuel and medicine to those in want. 
Voluntary contributions will be sought from employes and relief 
work will begin at once. 

The committee will utilize the purchasing power of the rail. 
road, enabling it to widen the scope of the work and the rail- 
road will assume the cost of hauling fuel to distributing centers. 





BARGAIN FARE GETS BUSINESS 

More than 3,400 persons took advantage of a bargain fare of 
one dollar for a round trip between Chicago and Milwaukee, 
Racine, Kenosha, or Waukegan, offered by the North Shore Line 
October 16, it is announced. In view of the popularity of the 
low fare, the North Shore will repeat the dollar excursion 
October 23. Special trains will leave the “Loop,” in Chicago, 
at frequent intervals. 





Digest of New Complaints 





No. 15879, eastern class rate investigation, and No. 25570, intrastate 
class rates in New Jersey. 

This is an investigation instituted by Commission under Section 
13 of act into intrastate class rates in New Jersey. 

No. 25566. Rates on bituminous coal within the state of Ohio. 

This is a thirteenth selection proceeding instituted by the 
Commission into the lawfulness of rates on coal required by orders 
of the Public Service Commission of Ohio, dated June 30, 1932, 
and as amended, July 25, 1932, which are less than those permitted 
or required to be established and maintained by the Commission 
on interstate traffic. 

No. 25571. Rockdale Lime Co., Inc., Linville, Va., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, lime, Linville and Strasburg 
Junction, Va., to Charleston and South Charleston, W. Va. Asks 
rates and reparation. 

No. ~ Cc. B. Team Mule Co. et al., Ft. Worth, Tex., vs. A. C. L. 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, horses and mules, Wichita, 
Kan., and Wichita Union Stock Yards, Kan., to points in Tenn., 
Miss., La. (east of Mississippi River); Ala., Ga., Fla., N. C., 
S. C., Ky., and Va., and other states. Ask rates and reparation. 
No. 25573. Collins-Dietz-Morris Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, canned hominy, Underwood, Ind., to Okla- 
homa City, Tulsa and Lawton, Okla., and canned vegetables from 
Austin, Ind., to same destinations. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 25574. The Servus Rubber Co., Rock Island, Ill., vs. Alton et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, canvas rubber soled and water- 
proof footwear, Rock Island, Ill., to interstate destinations. Asks 
rates and reparation. 

No. 25575. Vermont Marble Co., Proctor, Vt., vs. D. & H. et al. 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, marble, Center Rutland 
and other Vermont shipping points of complainant to points in 
Pa., O., Ind., Ill., Wis., and Mich., as compared with rates from 
Carthage and Phoenix, Mo., and Mankato and Kasota, Minn. 
Asks cease and desist order and rates, 
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FREE BOOK TELLs HOW 


to Confine Your Expenses to 
Volume of Goods Moving 


Increasing 


Your Sales 
through the use of 


AWA 


Merchandise 
Warehouses 


RANCH HOUSE 
a overhead has 
caused many a headache during the depression. 
Losses in many businesses can be traced to the 
expensive operation of branch houses—at a cost 
far out of line with the volume of goods sold. 

Public warehouses, as operated by members of 
the American Warehousemen’s Association, can 
cure your ‘‘branch house blues.’’ These ware- 
houses are located in every distribution center of 
importance—ready to furnish all necessary facil- 
ities and services required for the strategic spot- 
stock distribution of raw materials, manufactured 
goods and service parts of every kind. 

You pay on a ‘ ‘piece work’’ basis for the stor- 
age and delivery of your merchandise. Costs are 
based on the number of units of your goods that 


are handled. You have little or no overhead if 
business is dull. And if business is 
brisk, your costs are less than when 
operating your own branch house! 

Write today for our free 32-page 
book describing the A. W. A. Plan of 
Distribution. 


AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
A $:-3 6© € {a 7.3. 4k 
2019 Adams-Franklin Bldg. - Chicago, Ill. 











PORT 
ALBANY 
Newest Inland 
North Atlantic Seaport 


Within 250 miles there reside :— 


One-third of the population of the United States. 


The richest producing population in the United 
States. 


The greatest consuming population in the United 
States. 


DELAWARE 


HUDSON RR. Cust z 





Harbor—30 ft. deep with 1,000 ft. turning basin; 


143 miles from sea. 

Channel—27 ft. deep; in unobstructed tidal river. 
Docks—4,400 ft. with shipside trackage. 
Sheds—Sprinkler protected fireproof construction. 
Grain Elevator—13,000,000 bu. storage. 
Accessible to 85% of world’s ocean carriers. 


Port District Railroad connecting with trunk rail- 
roads serves water front. 


Industrial Area—pavement, water, sewers, power 
and rail facilities. 


For complete information address: 


Albany Port District Commission 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 
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Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) hay, 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New assign. 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellation, 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in this 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


358 


Vessels a month are 
navigating the 


aa apg 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fleming: 
. & S. 3778—Coal between southern points. 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 14745 and 14242. Coal between 
southern points, filed by J. E. Tilford, Agent. 
October 24—Argument at Washington, D. _ 
24375—Hyerade Food Products Corp. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al, 
24948—Gilinsky Fruit Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
Finance No. 8995—Application T. & N. O. R. R. for authority to 
construct an extension of its line in Jefferson county, Tex. (upon 


exceptions to the examiner’s a." % report). 

Finance No. 9164—Application K. S. Ry. for ontety to acquire 

oO control, by lease, of the Texas hee of the T. & Ft. S. Ry. (upon 
exception to the examiners’ proposed report). 


October 25—Richmond, Va.—State Corporation Commission of Virginia: 
Finance 9690—A pplication Franklin & Pittsylvania Ry. by its re. 
ceivers, for permission to abandon its railroad. 


° a. October 25—Raleigh, N. C.—N. C. Corporation Commission: 
That’s about 12 ships arriving Finance No. 9413—Application Raleigh & Charleston R. R., and its 
receivers, for permission to abandon that part of the railroad of 
and leaving’ every day of the anid oumpne extenting from Lumberton, N. C., to a point just 
nor o eview, S. 
October 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Shinn: 
week for some part of the globe, Fourth Section Application Nos. 14736 and 14495—Petroleum and its 
- products to nore ern Illinois. 
and it means October 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


24687—-L. D. Wingfield and James L. Hatcher, copartners, trading 
under the firm name and style of L. D. Wingfield-Hatcher Coal 
Co., vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 

K SER I E FOR YOU 24961—O. W. Ketcham vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 

October 25—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Fuller: 
Fourth Section Application No. 14733—Filed by Ft. W. & D.C. Ry 


Fourth Section Application No. 14739 and 14740—Filed by A. C. 
AT THIS BUSY PORT Honda, agent 


October 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 

1. & S. 3814—Sugar from Gulf and South Atlantic points. 
October 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner DuBois: 

Finance No. 4154—Sandy Valley & Elkhorn Ry. excess income. 





There is no delay here with doz- October 2¢—Argument at Washington. D.C, oo al 
ens of trains arriving daily _iaatinms ch i hon 

* 23972—R. W. Burch, Inc., et al. vs. Ry. Express Agency, Inc., et al. 
from every part of America and we Te ERE ae Lt 
a dozen ships sailing for every 24612. W. Burch, Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


October 26—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Fuller: 

25414—-Albuquerque Natural Gas Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
October 26—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner McManamy: 

a eg matter of automatic train conrtol devices (T. & N. 
October 26—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Trezise: 


23130—Intrastate rates on bituminous coal between points in IIli- 
nois (further hearing). 


part of the rest of the world. 
It’s only a few hours from the 
car to the high seas, for, after 


all, quick dispatch depends pri- Finance No. 8718-ixcess income of Bd. & B. Ry. (Further 
° ~ earin 
marily on having adequate October 27—Washington, a a Williams: 
e eqe;,e ° spha n entra erritory. 
transpor tation facilities. October 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


l. & S. 3760—Grain and products—southwest to California, 
October 27—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Fuller: 


“— a Sub 1—AIbuquerque Natural Gas Co. et al. vs. Alton R. 
et a 


WHEN IT’S A M ATTER OF MONEY October 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


24441 (and Subs. 1 and 2)—Brownell Corp. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


t al. 
TO GET YOUR GOODS THERE 24656—Davis Paper Co., West Hopkinton, N. H., vs. B. & M. R. R. 
et al. 
O N I I M E October 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: 
25246—B. & O. R. R. et al. vs. Hoboken Mfgrs. R. R. 


October 27—Boston, Mass.—Department of Public Utilities of Mass.: 
* Finance No. =, an ae B. & M. R. R. for authority to operate 
over the B. & A. R. R. between Palmer and Barre, and to abandon 
operation of its y - so-called Central Mass. branch between 
Palmer and Barre, Mass. 
October 28—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 5662—Excess income of La. Southern Ry. 
October 28—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner McManamy 
re. the matter of automatic train conrtol yc» le (M. P. 
October 29—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 3939—Excess income of Sugar Land Railway. 
Finance No. 3616—Excess income of Ashley, Drew & Northern Ry. 
October 29—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Fuller: 
25412—Dawson Produce Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
October 31—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Fuller: 
25422—-Deep Rock Oil Corp. vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 
] he Busy ; ort of the South November 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
25295—-Blue Diamond Coal Co, et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
(Adjourned hearing.) 
November 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems; 
25 A, C, L, R, R. vs. Cape Fear Rys., Inc, 


via 
HOUSTON 
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tmp 
ve INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 
rein 
on | SAILS 
le 
STEAMER 
VERMAR 9 |Oct. 15]Oct. ° 
een FLOMAR 10 |Nov. 5|Nov Dec. 11|Dec. 14 
TEXMAR 17 |Nov. 26|Nov. 7 . . ljJan. 4 
PORTMAR /10 Dec. 28\Jan. 19|Jan. 23j|Jan. 25|Jan. 29|/Feb. 1 
" to . I, Fe. < 
Pon Subject to change and/or cancellation without notice, as regards 
Steamers, arrival and departure dates, and to Company’s right 
= AT E R by 4 j P M E N T gS to omit scheduled ports and/or add other ports. 


re Best possible service for docking any size vessel—with UNEXCELLED AT “B” LINE RATES 


its own power * Prompt discharge of cargo « Modern 
; stevedoring equipment ¢ 70 car capacityswitchtrack 


ust served by Belt Railway of Chicago ¢ Direct rail con- Calmar Steamship Corporation 


nection with our three modern Chicago warehouses 
For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 


MOORE & MecCORMACK CO., INC., SWAYNE & HOYT, LTD., Agents 
Gen. Agts. Los Angeles, Cal., 410 Chamber of Com- 
ing Baltimore, Md., 15 S. Gay St. merce Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 140 S. Dearborn St. Oakland, Cal, ist and Market Sts. 
Detroit, Mich., 2001-2 Industrial Bk. Bidg. Portland, Ore., 917 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Y e oe NM i N A L New York, N. Y., 5 Broadway San Francisco, Cal., 215 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Bourse Bidg. Matso 


ty WwW A ad E H Oo U Ss E Ss Te Fe, Cy See Seattio. Wash. 1519 Railroad Ave., South 


Regular Piers 


103RD ST. AND CALUMET RIVER—SOUTH CHICAGO iniesili diate — en 
5801-5967 W. 65TH ST. 429-449 W. 14TH PLACE Los Angeles—230-B Terminal Island 
Baltimore—Pier 7, ~g* ese Oakland—Howard Terminal 
DOWNTOWN OFFICE—417-437 W. HARRISON ST. Western Md. Portland, Ore.—No. | Oceanle Terminal 
San Francisco—Pler No. 48-B 
. Philadelphia—Pler 27-N, Reading Co. Seattle—Atlantie Dock Terminal 


WABASH 4070 stir. ° . ° ° . . CHICAGO 
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Lackawanna freight moves fast and on schedules as dependable 

as those of its crack passenger fliers. Two points vital to the 

. - For Speed . shipper whether his goods are perishable or not. He can 

depend upon Lackawanna service to deliver his shipments at 
and the point of demand in the shortest possible time. 

Above is one of the new powerful speedsters now being in- 

7 stalled for even greater speed. Such equipment is characteristic 

Dependability of the “iP ee ers. tireless pi to its superb road- 

bed and rolling stock is common knowledge among the host 

of satisfied shippers who have used this fine road for many years. 





~ 


| 
‘Lackawanna | 


LACKAWANNA 
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UNDERGROUND 
FREIGHT SERVICE 


Every railroad freight terminal is as 
near you as the Tunnel Company’s 
nearest Universal Freight Station. 
Even if you are not located on the tun- 
nel lines, you can use this fast under- 
ground service for package freight and 


so cut down your hauling distance. 


One Delivery Point For All Railroads 


SAVE TIME 


SAVE MONEY 
Telephone Traffic Manager (Haymarket 


6300) for full information and for 


assistance in planning for lower costs of —- 


distribution and greater saving in time. 


CHICAGO WAREHOUSE 
& TERMINAL CO. 


CHICAGO TUNNEL CO. 


Universal Stations: 

746 West Quincy Street 
North Water and Seneca Streets 
566 Kingsbury Street 
Roosevelt Road and Canal Street 


The Traffic World 


Vol. L, No. nN 


November 1-2—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23508—Public Utilities Commission of State of Idaho vs. 0, 8. 
R. R. et al. (and cases grouped therewith). ' 
November 2—Coffeyville, Kan.—Examiner Fuller: 
23598—Rea-Patterson Milling Co. vs. M. P. R. R. et al. 
23599—Rea-Patterson Milling Co. vs. M. P. R. R. (for purpose ot 
determining amount of reparation due complainant under find 
ings in this case). ‘ 
25405—Rea-Patterson Milling Co. vs. M. P. R. R. 


November 3-4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
— Southwestern Cases (and cases grouped there. 
with). 
November 4—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Fuller: 
25455—Kansas-Nebraska Fertilizer Co. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 
25475—Massey Hardware Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. et al. 


November 5—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Fuller: 
25526—The A. J. Harwi Hardware Co. vs. Alton R. R. et al, 


November 7—Wichita, Kans.—Examiner Fuller: 
25444 (and Sub. 1)—Mosbacher Motor Co. vs. A. & S. R. R. et ql 
25513—O. J. Watson Distributing & Storage Co. et al. vs. Alton 
R. R. et al. 
November 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
1. & S. 3809—Classification rating on mess benches and tables, 
* 25561—United States of America vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. (N. Y.¢ 
R. R., lessee) et al. = 
November 8—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Rogers: 
20769—In re charges for protective service to perishable freight, 
November 9—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner McChord: 
25420—Menasha Woodenware Corp. vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 
November 9—Charleston, W. Va.—Examiner Disque: 
21898—Logan Hardware & Supply Co. et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al, 
(Further hearing, for purpose of affording complainant, Lewis 
Furniture Co., an opportunity to submit proof of shipments made 
and of payment and bearing of charges thereon and for purpose 
of determining amount of reparation due the Lewis Furniture (Co, 
under findings in this case.) 
November 9—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Fuller: 
25506—S. A. Long Electric Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
November 9—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Snider: 
25495—Federal Chemical Co. vs. A. & E. R. R. et al. 
November 9—Philadelphia, Pa.“Hxaminer Dillon: 
oe ee City Coal Dealers’ Credit Bureau et al. vs. A. C. 
5 . O ab 


November 9—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Worthington: 
25346—-Pittsburgh Generator €o., Inc., vs. B. & O. R. 
25498—McLain Fire Brick Co. vs. Pa. R. R. 


November 9—Roswell, N. M.—Examiner Clifford: 
25296—Otis Gin & Warehouse Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
25423—-Johnson & Lodewick, Inc., et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al, 
November 9—Newark, N. J.—Examiner Hosmer: 
* 15879—Eastern Class Rate Investigation (further hearing). 
* 25570—Intrastate class rates in New Jersey. 


November 10—Evansville, Ind.—Examiner Snider: 
ene Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
y. et al. 
4 on wma. 1 and 2)—W. H. Driggers et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
y. et al. 
25229—Finley & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
November 10—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Worthington: 
25509—Illuminating Glassware Guild vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
November 10—Wichita, Kans.—Examiner Fuller: 
a ee Grocer Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et al. 
November 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Lawton: 
Fourth Section Appl cation No. 14793—Livestock from Va. and W. 
Va.—Filed by W. S. Curlett. 


November 10—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Dillon: 
25153—-Conewago Gas Co. et al. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 
November 10—Roswell, N. M.—Examiner Clifford: 
22716, Sub. 1—Diamond A. Cattle Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
eta hearing, in accordance with Commission’s order of July 
25430—California Live Stock Commission Co. et al. vs. A. T. & 8. F. 
Ry. et al. 
November 10—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Disque: 
1. & S. 3780—Grain and products to C. & O. Branch Lines. 
25457—-Goldcamp Mill Co., Inc., vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
November 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
25445—B. B. Jones vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. 
November 10-11—Argument at Washington, D C.: 
1. & S. 3511—Coke between points in C. F. A. and Illinois terri- 
tories (and cases grouped therewith). 
November 11—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Disque: 
25473, and Sub. 1—Ohio-Kentucky Associated Industries vs. Alton 
m. HR. et al. 
November 11—Beloit, Wis.—Examiner McChord: 
25419—Fairbanks-Morse & Co. et al. vs. A. & S. R. R. et al. 
November 11—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Dillon: 
25110 (and Sub. 1)—Downington Paper Co. vs. Pa. R. R. 
November 11—Wheeling, W. Va.—Examiner Worthington: 
25415—Wheeling Steel Corp. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
November 12—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Snider: 
25382—-Memphis Freight Bureau, for Forest Products Chemical Co., 
vs. G. S. & F. Ry. et al. 
November 12—Salina, Kans.—Examiner Fuller: 
25434—Sharp Grain Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
November 12—Zanesville, O.—Examiner Worthington: 
25099—Mbsaic Tile Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
November 12—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Dillon: 
25483—Interstate Amiesite Co., Inc., vs. Pa. R. R. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 
Argument in No. 23949, Amherst Elevator Company et al 


R. et al. 


vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. and No. 23960, L. B. Archer et al. vs. 
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TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


T. J. MCLAUGHLIN Traffic 


TRAFFIC COUNSELOR 
Interstate Commerce and State Commissien Cases and 
Commerce 


Departmental Service 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Specialists 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cest and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
te Rates—Censelidatiens and Valuatiens 


643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


713 Mills Bldg. 


Valuation 
Experts 





Distribution 
in ¥ 





Distribution—Storage— 
Forwarding of 
General Merchandise 


S. N. LONG WAREHOUSE 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 





Southern Steamship Company 


(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston) 
OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGSs 


From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston ...... Mondays and Thursdays 








Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 
GENERAL OFFICES: 


1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


Practicing HARRY C. AMES 


before the 
INTERSTATE peat gong Egle 


COMMERCE Fermerly Atterney and Examiner 


Interstate Cemmerce Commissien 


COMMISSION | transportation Bldg., Washington, D. Cc. 


H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel 
and Attorney 
Philcade Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Oklahema City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Washingten Office, Southern Bldg. 
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NEW YORK TO OR FROM 


ALIFORNIA 


3 NEW ELECTRIC LINERS 


ALL 33,000 TONS IN SIZE H 3 oye AS 


S.S. CALIFORNIA S.S. VIRGINIA 
S.S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Itinerary: New York-Havana- Panama Canal-Balboa- 
San Diego (Westbound)-Los Angeles-San Francisco. 
Regular fortnightly sailings. 18 Days Coast-to-Coast in 
either direction. Thoroughly modern freight facilities 
and refrigerated storage. Luxurious Passenger accom- 
modations. Special garage decks for carrying 
automobiles uncrated as baggage. 


Proposed Sailing Dates 





Westbound Eastbound 
from New York SromSanFrancisco—*Los Angeles 
Pennsylvania. Oct. 29; Dec. 10 Virginia . . . Nov. 5; Dec. 17 
California . . Nov. 12; Dec. 24 Pennsylvania . Nov. 19; Dec. 31 
Virginia . . . Nov. 26;Jan. 7 California . . Dec. 3; Jan. 14 


and fortnightly thereafter 
“from Los Angeles 2nd day following 


fonoma facifie Line 


ALL NEW STEAMERS + 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Pier 61 North River, New York City 1 Broadway, New York City 
(West 23rd St.) Tel. CHelsea 3-6760 Tel. Digby 4-5800 

Chicago, 216 North Michigan Ave. Boston, 84 State Street 
Philadelphia, 1616 Walnut Street Baltimore, Baltimore Trust Bldg. 
San Francisco, 687 Market St. Los Angeles, 548 S. Spring St. 
Cleveland, 1000 Huron Road San Diego, 1030 Fourth St. 








Dependable 


When you route your shipments via 
the American Mail Line President 
Liners you can be sure that they will 
arrive at destination in perfect con- 
dition and in the shortest possible 
time. No shipment too large . . . none 
too small. Every alternate Tuesday a 
President Liner arrives in Seattle from 
the Orient, every other Saturday one 

leaves for the Orient. 
Supplementing this is a fleet of express 
cargo liners with frequent sailings to 
Japan, China and The Philippines. 
For full information apply desk No. 6 


32 Broadway 

1714 Dime Bank Bldg 
110 S. Dearborn St 
Union Trust Bldg. 


General Freight Office 
740 Stuart Building Seattle 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


Chicago 
Cleveland 








iit. tie Tlie Weill 


A. T. & S. F. Fy. et al., assigned for October 22, at Washington, 
D. C., has been canceled and reassigned for October 24, at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Argument in No. 17000, part 5, rate structure investigation, 
furniture, and No. 18323, investigation of rates on furniture (up- 
on sole question of maximum lawful less than carload ratings, 
in official, southern and western classifications on various ar- 
ticles of furniture embraced by said proceedings), assigned for 
Oct. 17 at Washington, D. C., was canceled. 


LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 
Rates and Routing All in One Book! 


G. R. Leonard & Co. 


15 E. 26th St., New York 


==? RICHMOND. VA. 
of General Merchandise 


175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
Sprinkled Buildings 


In CHICAGO 


sO) TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSES 


Close to ‘‘Loop.’’ Office and warehouse space for 
lease. Merchandise storage. Pool cars distributed. 
Tunnel, water, rail and truck facilities at door. 


519 W. ROOSEVELT kOAD CHICAGO 


STUDY AT HOME 


Legally trained men win 

high positions and big 

success in business and 

public life. Be inde- 

pendent. Greater oppor- 

: tunities now than ever 

before. Big corporations are headed by men with legal train- 
ing. Earn 


$5,000 to $10,000 Annually 


We guide you step by step. You can train at home during 
spare time. Degree of LL.B. conferred. Successful graduates 
in every section of the United States. We furnish all text 
material, including fourteen-volume Law Library. Low cost, 
easy terms. Get our valuable 64-page ‘Law Guide” and “Evi- 
dence” books FREE. Send for them NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1095-L, Chicago 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


THRU RATES 
AND 
DIRECT 


WATER 
ROUTE 


WHERE WATERWAY — RAILWAY — HIGHWAY MEET 


Careful Handling 


Shipments routed via Evansville and Mead Johnson Terminal are placed 
upon skids on arrival. Goods remain on these skids until departure. 
Re-handling is minimized—an important safeguard. 


From Evansville we distribute to a widespread market. Merchandise 
comes to us by barge, train and truck. We transfer it to the proper trans- 
port for distribution or store it in dry, fireproof storage for later forwarding 
or distribution as desired. 


Full details of our service and rates will be sent by return mail. 


MEAD JOHNSON TERMINAL CORPORATION 


J. D. Beeler, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
1830 West Ohio Street Evansville, Indiana 


Ship to MEXICO 


BY STEAMER 
Fast Weekly Service 


New York to VERA CRUZ, MEXICO 


Through Bills of Lading to all its on the Mezican 
Railway or National ways of Mexico 


Fortnightly sailings from 
New York te PROGRESO, TAMPICO and PUERTO MEXICO 


WARDOLINE 


New York and Cuba Mail S. S. Co. 
Ft. of Wall St., New York City 


* * * 
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WESTERN WAREHOUSE 
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DOWNTOWN CHICAGO 


Taloltlivels spa t ease 


WESTERN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 


EH. Hace 





